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OLDSMOBILE EFFICIENCY 


To run over into the next county, or state, for an unpremeditated picnic 
supper and home by moonlight, with a car that is just as ready for a long 
tour as for a shopping expedition the next morning—this is the kind of 
service which you may obtain from a very high priced motor car; which you 
are sure to obtain from an Oldsmobile. 


Four-cylinder touring car, roadster or toy tonneau, $2750. Six-cylinder cars, $4500. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 


Oldsmobile Co. of Canada, Ltd., 80 King Street, East Toronto, Ont., Agent for Canada 
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Bailey's Rubber Massage 


amen, Mesos a4 
0 er Nature’s Own’ ay 














For sale by all deal- 
ers, or mailed upon 0c 
receipt of price, 
ASample Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN with every Roller 


Baby’sTeeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth 
m expand the gums, 
keeping them soft; the 
ring comforts and 
amuses the child, pre- 


price venting convulsions 
' and cholera infantum. 

Bailey’s Rubber 

Sewing Finger 

Made to prevent pricking 

and disfiguring the fore- 

fages in sewing or em- 


broidery. Three sizes— 
small, medium and large. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 
BAILEY'S .RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 





Mailed, 6c. each. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
without injury. Never irritates the gums, Can be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
children’s use. No bristles to come out. No, 1, 
25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Bailey’s 
Won’t-Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won't slip on 
any surface. Made 
in five sizes, internal 







° . 27, 
in.; No. 18, % in.; No. 
19, % in. ; No. 20, 1 in. ; 
No. 21, 1% in. Mailed 
upon receipt of price, 
30 cents per pair. 
100 page Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber 
Goods, Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 

















The 


CA 
Trade Mark 


Base Ball Goods bearing the Reach Trade 
Mark have been standard for years. The 
big Leagues and Colleges recognize the vast 
superiority of Reach goods by using them 
exclusively. 

The Reach Base Ball is the official ball of 
the American League and standard with the 
National League. Look for the Reach Trade 
Mark on every Base Ball article you buy. 


The Reach Guarantee 


The Reach Trade Mark guarantees perfect goods. 
Should defects appear, we will replace any article 
absolutely without cost (except Base Balls and Bats 
retailing under $1.00.) 

Get the Reach Official Base 
Ball Guide for 1909—10 cents 
at dealers’ or by mail. 
Write for 1909 Reach Base 
Ball Catalogue-FREE. 4 

A. J. REACH CO. 
1705 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. <© 
1908 World’s Series 

Third Game 
Cobb out at plate while 
trying to score on short fly 
toHoffman. Kling hasjust 


touched the runner. 
Reach Guide. 


— Sneeze 



































—Coug 


That is nature’s first protest 
against the dust that is 
breathed into the sensitive 
nasal cavities and throat. 
Manyconstitutionsarenot 
strong enough to throw off 
J its bad effects. If you work 
ina dusty place, live ina dusty climate, take 
dusty drives, have catarrh or asthma, wear 
a NASALFILTER and you need not breathe 
a particle of dust that cannot be blown 
through fine damp linen. 

Made of Sterling Silver. Is as durable 
and easily put on and off as spectacles. 
housands worn in dusty trades, in 
dusty climates, by automobilists and 
those having asthma or catarrh. ‘ 


Price $2.00 


If your druggist can't supply you, we will. Write for 
book and testi ials from satisfied wearers. 


Universal Supply Company, 428 Globe Bidg., St. Paul, Mine. 
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constantly. 


Established 1870. 





is this true of the Columbus. 





The town car you 
will eventually buy 


From 1"; to 3 cents a mile! 
So inexpensive you don’t hesitate to use it 


Let us refer you to users. 





It can be charged at home. 





Low upkeep is one of the greatest reasons for driving an electric but particularly 
It is lighter than other electrics, from 100 to 500 pounds! 
This means no useless weight to consume power and wear out tires. 

The few mechanical parts the Columbus has, are enclosed, run in oil, dust and 
waterproof. There is nothing about it to break. 
you unfailing service at dow cost. 

Standard Exide Batteries are our regular equipment. 

Write today for catalogue showing our 1909 models of four and two passenger 
Coupes, Stanhopes and other styles. 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. 


Gives 


380-450 Dublin Avenue, CoLumBus, O. 
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Convenience 


gan it! 


effort and more comfort. 


Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or without 
Cabinet Top. If notat your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 





The Rayo 





L 








One or more Rayo Lamps 
Lamp will light your house 
beautifully at very little 
cost. Much more satisfactory than 


other methods of lighting. A steady, powerful light under per- 
fect control. If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


——————— 






Think of an oven at convenient 
height tobe used without stooping! 
Think of a stove that cooks the 
roast with a heat either moderate 
or intense, as you wish it! 
Think of a kitchen as cool when 
the roast is done as when you be- 


Think how the New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
does all this and much more! 

Note the advantage of keeping 
things hot on its CABINET TOP 
—a feature which not only removes 
the last objection to oil stoves in | 
general, but which also gives a 
‘coal range’’ appearance to the 


. NEW 
PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Things may be kept hot after they are removed from the 
blaze. Plates can be warmed and meals served with less 











|BUY A Guaranteed 
LEATHER BELT 


You can’t afford to buy un- 
reliable belting that no- 
body backs up — 
Reliance belting is guar- 
= anteed, and if it 
should go wrong 
we make it right — 

We cam.afford to guaran- 
tee it because we spare no 
pains or expense in the 
making — 

We cut it from the choi- 

cest center stock of No. i 
Packer hides—no shoulders 
or belly—oak tanned by the 
long process. 
Skilled hand labor and the most im 
proved machinery combine toturn out a 
flawless product. For instance, curry- 
ing, cutting and selecting—all particu- 
lar work —is done by experts dy hand 

Scarfing, feather edging, joining are 
done by modern machines that work 
with infinitely greater exactness than [ 
the most practiced hand. But that's | 
only a single one of many points 
that go to make the name 






































mean so much on a belt. We can’t 
tell you all the others here, but write 
us and we'll go into details and advise 
you what size and ply beit will do 
@ your work most effectively. - 
We also manufacture four 
other brands that are equally as good as 
Reliance for specific purposes. 

Don't experiment with belts. No mill 
man or manufacturer can afford to. It means fearful loss before 
you get through. Specify Reliamee—the guaranteed belt —and 
save needless expense and trouble. 

Write for book today and learn more about Reliance superiority 


Chicago Belting Co. 3*.2¢%3? Chicago 
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FLOOR COATINGS 





are tough, wear-resisting, colored varnishes, 
hard enough to stand the constant rubbing 
of footwear. For putting new life into old 
furniture they are just the thing. If you 
have an old chair or table that is scratched 
or marred, refinish it with Sole-Proof. Use 
| | Sole-Proof on linoleum. 

And then with the Sole-Proof Graining 
Outfit, even an amateur can get natural 
wood effects with ease. 

Sole-Proof Coatings are sold in ten colors by 


reputable dealers whose business existence 
depends upon the quality of their wares. 


FREE SAMPLE — Write for beautiful color 
card and booklet and if you enclose 10c to 
cover packing and post: we will send a free 
le can — gh to finish a chair. 
PATTON PAINT CO. 5 
231 Lake Street Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 
Beautiful and attract 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war 
ranted to wear 
Woven in one piece 
Both sides can be 


used. Sold direct at 
one profit. Money 
refunded if not 
y- 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. 696 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 


GREAT FALLS 


mR... a MONTAN A Developed 


Openin for Candy, Biscuit, and Soap Facto- 
ries, Cold Storage, Lime Kilns, Jobbing Houses. 
The Chinook Belt grows all grains, apples, plums, 
berries. Irrigated Homesteads. Fine Farms. 


BOARD OF COMMERCE, Great Fails, Mont. 


HY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
and upwards, in easy fascinating werk. Our 
courses of Personal Instruction by cor- 
respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ suc 
cessful. teaching. Expert instructors. Competent workers 
helped to positi Write for Hand: Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898) 
~ N. 46 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. — 


‘For All Business Men 


New Hampshire's Offering of Opportunities. Send for book. 
Boston & Maine R. R., Information Bureau, Concord, N. H. 
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There are better ways for baking beans than you can employ at home. 
make beans more delicious, more digestible. 


We are not rivals, madam. 

There are some few foods which must be factory cooked, 
because no housewife has the facilities. 

Crackers and beans are among them. 

Beans baked at home ferment and form gas. You know 
that. It is because they don’t digest. 

Beans baked at home are mushy and broken—crisped on 
the top and half baked in the middle. 

You can easily prove that every soul at your table prefers 
to have beans nutty, mealy and whole. Give them their 
choice and they will all take Van Camp’s. 


Yet the trouble is not due to your lack of skill. It is due 


to your lack of facilities. 





We employ steam ovens; you must use dry heat. We 
can heat our steam ovens to 245 degrees without bursting or 
scorching a bean. 

We bake in small parcels so the full heat goes through. 
Some of your beans get but 100 degrees. 
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Ways that 


Ways that save you trouble. 


Our beans are all baked alike—baked until they’ ll digest. 
So our beans are not heavy. They don’t ferment and form gas. 

We bake our tomato sauce into the beans, and get a 
delicious blend. The result is, a dish of superlative zest— 
nutty, mealy and whole. 





Such beans mean more than you know. 

Beans are 23% nitrogenous—84% nutriment. They 
contain more food value than the choicest beef, yet they 
don’t cost one-third as much. 

They are appetizing, hearty and economical. All people 
like them and want them often. They can be served in 
a score of ways. 

And they are ready to serve. No work and no waiting. . 
Every can in the pantry means a hearty meal—fresh and 
savory —to be served steaming hot in ten minutes. 

Don’t you think it worth while to serve a can of 
Van Camp’s, and learn if these claims are true? 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





PORK>»°BEANS 


Don’t judge Van Camp’s by other baked beans, for the difference is vast. 
None is one-half so good. 


brand controls one-tenth so much trade. 


We buy only the choicest of Michigan beans. Then we 
pick out by hand the whitest and plumpest. 

We pay $2.25 per bushel for these premier beans, though 
we could buy beans for 30 cents. 

We make our sauce from whole, ripe tomatoes, picked 
when the juice fairly sparkles. We spend to make it five 
times as much as some ready-made sauce would cost. 


No other 


No tomatoes picked green, no scraps from a canning 
factory. ‘That is the secret of Van Camp's flavor and zest. 

Don’t expect cheap beans, poor sauce and wrong methods 
to make such a dish as we make. Don’t let someone spoil 
for you Nature’s choicest food. 

Insist on Van Camp’s and know, for your own sake, how 
good beans can be. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, sabiisted 1867, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE McGREGOR ROSE 


Castle the local train to New York, un- 

aware that certain decisions of his—deci- 
sions already consummated — would surely lead to 
certain definite adventures. These decisionsin the 
past and adventures in the future centered about a 
certain little case of black Russia leather, which 
was the cause of his journey to New York. 

For instance: had he elected, as was his first 
impulse, to carry it in the inner pocket of his 
tightly-buttoned coat, he would have found himself 
close—over close—to a very distasteful personal 
encounter. Two men, arguing with animation in 
the parlor-car seats before his, would have passed 
from argument to the lie direct, and from the lie to 
blows. It is likely that Bobby, being a youth of 
courage and of quick spirit, would have rushed in 
to separate them for the reassurance of the women 
passengers. Had he hesitated to do that—remem- 
bering, perhaps, the little Russia-leather case— 
the struggle would have been so stage-managed as 
to hem him in between the swivel chairs of the 
parlor car. In that position he would have taken 
such accidental buffets from the struggling com- 
batants as would have roused the young spirit in 
him, made him blind with insult. At that mo- 
ment the upper buttons of his coat would have 
fallen apart as though automatically. The train 
would have stopped at Larchmont just then; the 
trainmen would have taken a hand to quell the 
fight; and a stout, florid gentleman with a gray 
mustache, who himself had helped to restore peace, 
would have dropped naturally off at the station. 
Bobby would have thought of his precious parcel, 
would have assured himself by touch and weight 
that it was still in his pocket. But when at the 
offices of the Rapid Transit Safe Deposit Company 
in New York he unwrapped it, he would have 
found a package.just like it, but empty. 

Going back to Bobby Stafford’s decisions: sup- 
pose that he had elected to carry it in his old, 
battered suitcase. This decision would have pro- 
duced results just as definite. Near Larchmont, 
the stout, florid gentleman with the gray mustache 
would have engaged him in conversation. Bobby, 
wheeling to answer these pleasant advances, would 
have remembered the suitcase and what it con- 
tained, and shifted it to a point before his feet. A 
moment later, the man behind them would have stood up and reached for his bag, 
which rested in the rack overhead. An awkward slip—and it would have dropped on 
Bobby Stafford’s shoulder. Recriminations—profuse apologies — Bobby’s attention 
held for a quarter of a minute by the awkward man in front. Meantime, the stout, 
florid gentleman with the gray mustache would have stooped, covering the suitcase on 
the floor from the gaze of the passengers, would have opened clasps and lock: with 
motions so expert that they seemed all one, would have extracted the little Russia-leather 
case, and replacing it by another, its duplicate in size and appearance, would have 
closed the suitcase. Then, as the train drew up at Larchmont, he would have cried 
“my station!” and departed with a hurried, sympathetic good-by. Perhaps Bobby 
might have remembered that his attention had wandered for a moment from that 
suitcase; perhaps he might have opened it furtively to reassure himself. He would 
have found the Russia-leather case in place; and he would have traveled on in security 
* mind—until the awful moment before the vaults of the Rapid Transit Safe Deposit 

vompany. 

Perhaps—oh, but Bobby might have made a half a dozen moves, each with its 
perfect check. There is no one device for such things; the artist in abstracting his 
neighbor’s goods has a hundred devices, twenty of them adapted to any given set of 
circumstances; further, the artist improvises. Whatever means Bobby Stafford might 
have taken to transport that little case of Russia leather, he was in a net of fate from 
the moment when he took passage, alone, on a local train to New York. 

As it fell, then, it ali happened in this manner: 

The day before Le started on his errand, Bobby bought a little hand-sewn pigskin 
bag from the haberdasher in Clifton Castle. That tradesman supplied “the very best” 
trade; he carried a small but select line. It was a smart little bag. Bobby bought 
it, really, with his mind on the mission of the Russia-leather case; though he had need 
of it, too, in his personal travel. He ordered the clerk to inscribe his initials “‘R. R. S.” 
upon it. A pair of eyes watched him through this transaction. They were not set, 
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those eyes, in the head of a stout, florid gentleman with a gray mustache. No, the 
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“These Gents are on the Case With Me,” Pursued Stapleton 


stout, florid gentleman entered the store late that 
same afternoon and overhauled all the hand- 
luggage before he settled on a bag just like Bobby’s. 
He ordered the initials ‘‘R. S.”" painted upon it in 
a great hurry—he must catch a train that night. 
The clerk, a jack-of-all-trades, lettered it while he 
waited. That night, in the seclusion of his hotel 
room, the stout, florid gentleman with the gray 
mustache prefixed an ‘‘R.,’’ the duplicate of the 
other in size and design, to “R. S.” 

‘‘There’s quite a run on those No. 5 bags,” said 
the clerk to the proprietor as they packed up that 
evening. Only so much impression did the kernel 
of the Stafford robbery make upon these people. 

Bobby settled himself in the parlor car on that 
day when he walked into the net of fate; and the 
stout, florid gentleman settled just behind him. 
Bobby kept one foot on his bag. The newspapers 
were dull. Five minutes from Cos Cob he yawned, 
glanced for a moment at the snowy landscape, 
picked up his bag, and started for the smoking 
compartment to have a cigarette. The stout, 
florid gentleman took up the duplicate bag, which 
he had concealed under a carelessly-dropped news- 
paper, and followed into the smoking-room. Just 
before he entered he stooped and put down the 
bag outside the door. He disposed himself near 
Bobby, and was taking out his cigar-case, when 
another man entered the compartment. The new- 
comer picked up a glass, filled it from the ice-water 
tank, and lifted it to his lips. Suddenly the glass 
dropped from his hands and broke on the floor. 
He clutched the back of a seat; his knees gave 
under him; and he sank toward the floor. Bobby, 
attracted by the noise of breaking glass, looked up. 
He saw that the stranger’s eyes had roiled upward 
until only the whites showed between the lids; 
also, a foam was bubbling through his closed lips. 
“‘ An epileptic fit!”” thought Bobby; and he sprang 
to catch the afflicted man before he should fall. 
Moaning horribly, the stranger clutched at Bobby, 
held his wrist with a desperate grip, and slipped 
out of all holding to the floor. 

As Bobby sprang, the stout, florid gentleman 
became all action. With a movement so fast that 
it might be called a spring, yet so smooth that it 
was rather a glide, he gained the door, picked up 
the duplicate bag, stepped across the struggle on 
the floor, exchanged his bag for Bobby’s, slipped Bobby’s outside the door. Three seconds 
later Bobby looked up. The stout, florid gentleman was holding out a glass of water. 

“Dash this in his face!’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll go look for a doctor.’”’ And he was gone. 

Just then the train stopped at Cos Cob. Bobby—who had thought to glance back 
and assure himself that his bag was all right— was too busy with the demoniac on the 
floor to see that the stout, florid gentleman had got off the train, bag in hand. 

The stricken man revived suddenly after the train left Cos Cob. He protested to 
Bobby and the conductor that he did not need a doctor. He had these seizures 
periodically. He begged his good Samaritans not to make any fuss about it. He was 
leaving the train at Larchmont, where he would get a carriage home. In fact, he did 
get off at Larchmont, thanking Bobby with reserve and yet with gratitude. 

Bobby, when he was gone, thought to open his bag and peep in. The Russia-leather 
case was still there. No suspicion assailed his mind until he produced that case before 
the McGregor vault in the office of the Rapid Transit Safe Deposit Company, took the 
proper key from his watch pocket, and tried to open it. The key did not fit. At last 
(on the advice of a clerk) he pried the case open. It was empty. 


That night two men sat long in the lobby of Mike Kelly’s Sporting Hotel in 
New Haven. One of them was he whe threw the epileptic fit. Their expressions, as 
the evening wore away and no one came, shifted from distrust to anxiety. Occasionally, 
when no one else sat near, they shot a few hurried sentences at each other. For 
instance, he who had thrown the epileptic fit said: 

‘‘Well, I know I didn’t make no mistake. We was all to beat it here as soon as we 
got away. He can’t be pinched—it was us as stood to get the hook if the Willieboy 
had tumbled.” 

‘‘He’s double-crossed us!” said the other. ‘‘He done it once before -——” 

“‘Tf*he has,” he added, ‘“‘if he has—after me fixing my end in Antwerp—I’ll ——”’ 

“You'll do nothing until you’ve copped the swag,” said the accomplished epileptic. 
‘*What’s the good till you git that? Then fix him.” Seven times he clenched and 
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unclenched the fingers of his right hand, until the digits 
counted thirty-five. ‘And rose,” he added, ‘‘and a five- 
carat fancy red out of the heart as nobody can identify — 
besides the little ones.” 
“T’ll git it out of him if it’s me last job!” declared the 
other. 
II 
EHIND the closed shutters of the Eagle Hotel in 
Clifton Castle a woman sat surveying the snowy 
street with a pair of opera-glasses. She was a half-elderly 
woman, but mightily pleasing withal, both to her own sex 
and the other. Her stoutness ran with a certain gliding 
ease of movement, so you noticed first that she was 
graceful and only second that she was stout. Her flesh did 
not overload her—it clothed her. Her abundant brown 
hair was just flecked with the foam of middle age. One 
could not have wished it gone, that suggestion of gray, it 
so matched the sunlight of her fine, gray eyes. There was 
something curious about those eyes, too; they were the 
most striking and yet the least attractive of her features. 
They had a queer trick of looking far away. For the rest, 
she had the blessing of three dimples, two in the right 
cheek and one in the left—dimples which time had fore- 
borne to make creases—and her plump forearms ran into 
small, soft hands of long lines. 
A sign just without the shutters proclaimed her name 
and business: 


MME. ROSALIE LE GRANGE |. 
Psychic and Clairvoyant 


A complication of business which was almost accident 
had brought her to Clifton Castle. At the end ofa profit- 
able and roving summer she had rested for two weeks at 
the Rosedale spiritualist camp-meeting. There she had 
engineered a trade in ‘‘testbooks”’ with John B. Spellman, 
the erystal-gazer and palmist. Two years before Spellman 
had “‘ played’ the Connecticut towns along the line of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford. A systematic 
person, he had set down in his indexed notebook all the 
information which he gathered from ‘“‘sitters,’’ from the 
graveyards, and from town gossip. Making her way back 
to Brooklyn for her winter trumpet séances with Professor 
Beach, Rosalie Le Grange lingered by the way to play 
short engagements in these Connecticut towns. She had 
been in Clifton Castle for two days; and trade was 
beginning to come in. 

The sweep of Madame Le Grange’s opera-glasses took in 
an automobile approaching swiftly, driven by a smart 
chauffeur. Its only passenger was a slight, blond girl 
in her early twenties. Her eyes, wandering apathetically 
along the house fronts, stopped for a perfunctory instant at 
Madame Le Grange’s sign. Then the automobile passed 
on. It did not go far. Suddenly it slowed down, came 
backing under Madame Le Grange’s window, grazed 
the gutter—stopped. The girl leaned forward, gave some 
directions to the chauffeur and alighted. 

“‘Good Lord, she’s coming in!’ Rosalie thought. Ignor- 
ing the girl still hesitating on the sidewalk, she trained her 
glasses on the gate of the touring-car. The simple mono- 
gram read, ‘‘ McG.” 

Rosalie dropped the glasses and hurried to a desk in the 
corner. From a pile of notebooks she extracted the one 
labeled ‘‘ Clifton Castle,’’ opened the index on “‘ McG,” 
and read: 

McGregor, Mrs. Elizabeth Knight, widow. Rich. 
Don’t go to séances. Has husband Donald, d. 1896, and 
son Willard, d. 1898, aged 7, in spirit. Daughter Mar- 
garet, about 22, in flesh. Donald McGregor, b. Scotland, 
wool importer. Collected books and diamonds. Owned 
McGregor Rose, big famous diamond, now in widow’s 

ossession. Never mace family bite for sittings, but used 
eGregor as fine fancy touch for town dopes. 


The bell rang. Rosalie Le Grange threw the note- 
books back into the desk and locked it before she disposed 
herself in a chair and called, ‘‘Come in.”’ Entered the 
young woman of the automobile. 

Rosalie’s profession brought her into contact with 
women of all kinds and classes, but it was not often that 
fish such as this came to her net. For many reasons 
Rosalie felt all that was not professional in herself warming 
to her at once. The girl’s manner had that mixture of 
sincerity, simplicity and directness which Rosalie believed 
indicated the highest breeding. Moreover, she was pretty 
— Rosalie’s heart softened always to beauty in her own 
sex—and so fair that her skin seemed transparent. These 
ultra-blondes show all their griefs and joys on the surface. 
It was plain, for instance, that this one had both worried 
and wept. It was Rosalie’s experience that women of the 
intelligent class came to her for one of four reasons — 
threatened disgrace, love troubles, a recent death, loss of 
property. She considered them, one by one, as she studied 
her customer with an all-inclusive eye. 

“TI came,” the girl began in a voice which tried to be 
businesslike. Suddenly she hesitated and stopped short. 
Two big tears gathered at the tips of her eyelashes, 
detached themselves, and rolled down her cheeks like 
crystal over porcelain. Her mouth trembled like a child’s. 
‘‘T am in very great trouble,” she said. ‘I don’t know 


Bobby Bought it, Really, With His Mind on the 
Mission of the Russia-Leather Case 


exactly how I happened to come to you. I started out this 
morning to see my pastor and ask him what to do; but, 
somehow, when I got there I couldn’t say a word about it. 
I was coming past here on my way home when I saw your 
sign. And—and—it was very strange—I don’t understand 
it—something seemed to tell me to come up to see you. 
Perhaps it’s because, away down in my heart, I don’t want 
to talk with a man at all—I want to talk with a woman. 
Oh, do you think you can help me?” 

“‘Of course I can, dear!’’ Rosalie answered. Face and 
voice were soft with sympathy. Putting back an impulse 
to talk it all over without recourse to the spirit world, 
Rosalie slipped into her professional manner. Her gray 
eyes took a far-away expression. One last, sharp glance 
had examined the bag, monogramed with ‘‘M. McG,” 
hanging at the girl’s side. She ventured to shoot an arrow 
into the air. 

““You came for advice about a trouble that ain’t far from 
the affections. Ain’t that so’’— a slight pause here, and 
then, in an impersonal whisper—‘‘ Margaret?” 

The girl started. 

‘“Margaret McGregor!” added Rosalie in a lower 
whisper. 

The girl sank into a chair. ‘‘ Why, how perfectly wonder- 
ful,” she gasped; ‘‘but then I suppose you might have 
learned my name. Everybody knows me here.” 

‘But nobody in the flesh told me your name,” whispered 
the psychic. ‘‘A little boy in the spirit world tells me. 
His name’s Willard. He’s right over your head now an’ 
he told me that it’s him guided you to come to me today. 
Oo-o0!”” This expletive was half moan, half sigh. 
Rosalie shook herself and assumed for a moment her 
normal voice. 

‘‘Oh, please go on,’’ the girl begged. ‘‘It is true—I had 
a little brother named Willard.” 

“I’m probably going into a trance, dear,” Rosalie 
explained. ‘‘The entrance to the trance state is accom- 
panied by contortions. Don’t you be scared. Remember 
it hurts me more to go through it than it scares you to 
watch it. Just trust yourself to the-influences, an’ don’t 
hinder my controls by attitudes of skepticism. My control 
is Laughing Eyes, the Indian maid. She speaks with a 
child’s voice. Now help me, dear, for I’m passin’ out. 
Walla-tonna-gub-ik-woof!”” Her muttering died away 
and the voice of a child spoke silvery clear from her throat: 

‘‘Good-morning, Margaret! Oo! Willard is here! 
Willard says for you not to be worried about it, and above 
all not to have any doubts. Willard says that way down 
in your heart you haven’t any real doubts. It’s only what 
the others say ——”’ 

“‘That’s it,” broke in the girl excitedly. She dabbed at 
her eyes with her handkerchief for a moment. Then she 
sat up very straight, an angry color drifting into her cheek. 
‘‘Oh, I’m so glad Icame. It never has entered my head to 
doubt him, but ——”” Miss McGregor stopped abruptly, 
as if fearful of committing herself. 

“‘Tt’s the other thing,” . . salie added, employing one 
of the vaguest of her conjeetural phrases. ‘“‘If only the 
other thing could be cleared up.” 
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“Oh, do you think you could find it for me?” the girl 
asked in a beseeching tone. 

“Laughing Eyes will try. Laughing Eyes will try very 
very hard. Laughing Eyes loves Margaret.” ‘ 

The voice died down. Behind her closed eyes, her 
expressionless face, Rosalie was thinking hard. It was aq 
lost thing then, in addition to a lover’s mix-up. But what? 
From under her long eyelashes Rosalie ventured a glance 
at the girl’s left hand. A big diamond glittered there from 
a setting of gold, obviously new. She had not lost her 
engagement ring, atany rate. Rosalie played for time. 

‘*Donald’s here,” she said. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the girl, “he’s come to help me! 
Ask him. He’ll find it! He loved it.” 

Rosalie’s mind, battling with the whole field of con- 
jecture, went back to the testbook for facts about Donald. 
Donald—the diamond-collector. Why could it be—could 
it be the McGregor Rose? It must be. And yet she must 
go very slowly. 

“T see something pretty,” said the voice of Laughing 
Eyes. ‘‘Donald shows it to me. It’s something pretty 
that Laughing Eyes wants to play with. Awful pretty. 
Oo! It just shines all the time!” 

The eyes of Miss McGregor widened, the lines of her 
face rippled with stress of emotion, and then, as if from an 
impulse of caution —‘‘ What color is it?”’ 

“Pink,” Rosalie said promptly. 

“Oh, you’ve got it. You’ve got it!” the girl cried 
delightedly. ‘‘ Now you must find itfor me. Ask Father 
where it is!” 

Laughing Eyes took a sudden shift of tack. 

‘* Dreadful bad man steal it!” said the baby voice. 

‘‘Was it stolen, then?” The voice of Miss McGregor 
came low and sharp. Laughing Eyes shifted ground with 
celerity. 

“‘T see it in a dark place far from here,’’ said Laughing 
Eyes vaguely. ‘‘No light but the light it makes. Oh, 
it’s pretty!” 

“Are the others with it?” asked Miss McGregor 
quickly. 

“‘Tt’s hard to see,” Laughing Eyes asserted. ‘I’m 
trying drefful hard. It’s so much brighter than the others. 
Laughing Eyes thinks all the pretties are there, though.” 

Rosalie, glimpsing again through those long lashes, the 
most valuable physical adjunct of her craft, saw by the 
intent attitude of her sitter, by her look of wild, curious 
anxiety, that this was the time to strike for confidences 
and 

“You tell me!” said Laughing Eyes. ‘‘ You tell me, 
pretty lady! My medie has to work awful hard to learn 
things. You tell her, ’cause we need all our strength to 
find where the pretties are. I see a dark place far away. 
Maybe I see more after a while!” 

Miss McGregor did not hesitate. Her confidence rolled 
out of her in a burst. 

“‘Tt’s been stolen! I knew it! You see, Mamma would 
keep it, with the other jewels of Papa’s which we had left, 
in the vault at the house. After the burglars tried to 
break in last month I told Mamma that it was too danger- 
ous to keep it in a lonely place like ours. But she had a 
kind of superstition about it. I worried. Finally, I 
talked it over with—Bobby a 

“Margaret likes Bobby!” broke in the elfin voice of 
Laughing Eyes. ‘‘ Margaret likes Bobby lots!’’ A blush 
rippled over the drawn lines in Miss McGregor’s face, died 
down. 

“That is true,” she said. ‘‘We are—we were—en- 


” 


gaged . 

‘An’ somethin’ come between you,” gurgled Laughing 
Byes. 

Miss McGregor stared again. 

‘‘That is true. I made up my mind to take it into my 
own hands. I have the keys to our safe-deposit box in 
New York, and I decided that was the place for the 
McGregor Rose and six matched diamonds which we kept 
in the vault. I intended to say nothing to Mamma until it 
was done. Mamma is curious that way. She won't let 
me do many things, but when they’re done she approves 
of them. And I couldn’t think of a better messenger than 
Bobby.” 

‘“Who talked?” put in Laughing Eyes. 

‘Oh, not Bobby!” cried Miss McGregor. ‘Don’t tell 
me it was Bobby!” s 

“No,” said Laughing Eyes grayely. ‘‘I sense it was 
somebody else. Was it somebody in ajservant’s position?” 
Had Miss McGregor been less overwrought and anxious 
she might have noticed that Rosalie almost slipped out 
of the child voice into her own natural soprano. Rosalie 
herself did notice it, and she slid back into the child voice 
with: ‘‘Pretty hard to see. \My medie ain’t strong 
enough today!” 

“I’m afraid that was it,” said Miss McGregor. ‘‘The 
servants knew. We discharged a butler just then. The 
detectives say that he wasn’t a criminal, byt just a fool. 
He talked about it in the village. I’m afraid we were all 
fools. At any rate, Bobby packed the Rose and all the 
diamonds in their case, and put the case into a new bag 
which he had just bought in the village. That's all — 














except that when he got to the vault the diamonds weren’t 
there. It doesn’t seem to be the same case, but it’s 


certainly the same bag. Bobby is sure of that. I can tell . 


you no more.” 

“You tell me an’ my medie what p’liceman say!” 
gurgled Laughing Eyes. ‘ 

‘““Mamma suspects Bobby. And she says she’ll never, 
never let me marry him until he proves he isn’t a thief. 
But she won’t have him arrested because we are—or were 
—engaged; besides, she liked his father. She doesn’t 
want any one arrested—she dreads getting into the news- 

pers. So, for the present she hasn’t told the regular 
police at all. She’s put the case into the hands of a detect- 
ive agency —the Hennessy Agency.” 

Rosalie started perceptibly, but she adroitly merged 
the movement into one of the convulsive wriggles with 
which she entered or left the trance condition. 

“Laughing Eyes don’t like those detective-mens!”’ she 
insinuated craftily. ‘‘ Willard says not to be discouraged, 
pretty lady Margaret—everything will come out all 
right ——” She stopped, and a 
series of shudders ran through her 
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Rosalie threw another far-away glance which looked 
straight through him. . The sitter shifted in his chair. 

he movement brought his coat tight across his right hip. 
The hip bulged—he was carrying a revolver. Was this a 
town constable—was it to be an arrest? The pin and the 
diamond looked like graft—bigger graft than Clifton 
Castle afforded. Rosalie decided to play for time and 
information. 

‘*Young man,” she said, ‘‘you can’t drive the spirits. 
They come when they get good an’ ready. Now, with you 
I sense a jarrin’ influence. Somethin’ tells me you ain’t 
sincere in comin’ here this way. There’s an attraction 
pullin’ me further an’ further away from you, like my con- 
trols was desertin’ me.” 

The sitter flashed his keen black eyes upon Rosalie’s 
calm gray ones, whose keenness lay sheathed under her 
vague stare. 

“‘Blow it off right away,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve got no line 
on me. You're fishing. “J ain’t in the testbooks, and you 
don’t know my name, so you couldn’t find me if I was. 





The detective bristled at the left-handed compliment 
and then shifted his mood to apology. 

‘Well, I had to do that testbook job,” he said. “I was 
a kid and up against it. Perhaps you think I’m faking you. 
Let me show you. I’ve heard of you. You began asa 
materializing medium in St. Paul. They exposed you 
there, and you’ve played test and clairvoyant ever since. 
The chief of police in St. Paul and the profession are the 
only ones who know who tipped your séances off, and why 
she did it. It was Mollie Bergen. She’d been bringing 
William Murtry’s spook so long for Mrs. Murtry that she 
thought she had it copyrighted. You broke in on his game 
and brought out Murtry’s spook yourself. And she got 
you exposed.” 

The sheath was drawn from Rosalie’s eyes now; and a 
flush, not unbecoming, ran over throat and cheeks. The 
recital of that old shame had touched a nerve. 

**An’ it was my last connection with crooked work, 
too,”’ she rejoined. ‘‘Straight test an’ clairvoyant work 
for me after that. Say, if you’re here to git anything 

out of me about the McGregor 
Rose case, you’re makin’ a poor 





frame. She opened and shut her 
eyes rapidly a half a dozen times, 
rubbed them, stared about the 
room, let themdrop with a surprised 
start upon her customer. ‘‘ Was 
the séance satisfactory ?’’ she asked. 

“Perfectly,” said Miss Mc- 
Gregor. ‘‘Oh, I cannot tell you 
how you’ve helped me and how 
grateful I am to you.” She took 
Rosalie’s hand and stood for an 
instant holding it, her gratitude 
shining in her eyes. “It was a 
lucky impulse that led me to you 
today—and oh, I’m so glad that 
I came! I feel ashamed when I 
think that I’ve made fun of things 
likethis, But you may be very sure 
that I never will again. You’ve 
made me so hopeful—I don’t know 
how to thank you.” 

All that was woman in Rosalie 
responded to this girlish trustful- 
ness. Again she put back an im- 
pulse to talk this thing out on lines 
of plain, feminine common-sense. 
But she smothered it, as she had 
the previous one. And, in an in- 
stant, the professional patter was 
slipping glibly from her tongue. 

“I’m glad Laughing Eyes was 
able to help you. Of course, I ain’t 
got the least idea what she said. 
The medium is only an instrument, 
you know. She don’t have the 
least idea what’s going on any 
more than the wire knows what 
people are telephoning. Laughing 
Eyes has helped you once; she can 
help you again an’ help you a 
great deal more. Spiritualistic 
conditions has to be nursed like a 
hothouse plant. You can’t never 
tell, though. Sometimes Laugh- 
ing Eyes will give you more an’ 
sometimes less, but the chances are 
the better she knows you the 
better the conditions’ll be. Yes, 
come any afternoon, but just’phone 
me to make sure. Yes, two dol- 
lars, please! Thank you!” 


iil 








start—Mr. ” 

The detective laughed again. 

‘*Stapleton,” he said, “‘ John B. 
Stapleton. You put two and two 
together that time.” 

“You bein’ a detective,” pur- 
sued Rosalie, ‘“‘you ain’t in 
Clifton Castle on anything else. 
Miss McGregor has just been in 
here. You want to know what 
she said. Is it her you're sus- 
pectin’, or me?” 

“Well, what did she tell you?”’ 

“‘T suppose you're askin’ me to 
give up my professional informa- 
tion an’ betray a sitter,” said 
Rosalie. 

Stapleton slammed his hand 
down on the table. 

*‘No, Mrs. Le Grange ——” 

‘“‘Madame Le Grange,” cor- 
rected Rosalie. 

**Madame Le Grange, it ain’t 
either. Itain’teither, because’’— 
he leaned forward with brutal 
impressiveness—“‘I know who 
done it.” 

He paused to let this take 
effect. Rosalie received it 
calmly. ‘“‘The minute I tracked 
Miss McGregor here,’’ he pur- 
sued, ‘‘something came to me 
I know about you. You're the 
smartest thing in the business 
con talk and looks.” He paused 
on that again. 

“Much obliged,” responded 
Rosalie; ‘“‘but seein’ as JI use 
that line of talk every day in my 
own business you don’t git much 
further by pullin’ it on me.” 

Stapleton plowed straight on. 

“It ain’t arrests they’re after,”’ 
he said, ‘‘it’s the Rose—the six 
matched diamonds if they can, 
but the Rose, anyhow. Thirty- 
five carats, and an elephant on 
the hands of the crook who’s got 
it, because every diamond man 
in the world knows it. A fence 
might as well try to sell the 
Cullinan. There’s only one 
chance. Get it to Antwerp 











“TROUBLES and sitters comes 
in bunches,” was a profes- 

sional maxim of Rosalie Le Grange. Hard upon the 
departure of Miss McGregor, and while Rosalie sat still 
soft of expression with vicarious romance, the door rattled 
again. There entered a strongly-built man of a rather 
heavy countenance and a roving black eye. A stubbly 
mustache finished off his face. A red tie over a lavender 
shirt, a blue ‘diag’ nal” suit, a ruby-and-gold scarfpin 
and a diamond ring, suggested considerable worldly 
prosperity without equivalent taste. Rosalie’s all- 
including glance, disguised by an expression of one who 
looks through the flesh and sees the spirit behind, took in 
these details, and more. She noticed that his hands were 
soft; he had never worked with them in his life. His feet 
Were square-set in heavy, square-toed shoes. ‘‘ Police feet,” 
thought Rosalie, ‘‘or like them.” All this before he ven- 
tured, in a confident voice: 

“T want a sitting, Madame.” 

“Sitting,” thought Rosalie. ‘‘He’s an old dope, which 
he don’t look like, or he’s on.” Aloud, she said: 

“Business or affections?” 
“‘Both,” said the sitter. 





“I'm Probably Going Into a Trance, Dear,” Rosalie Explained 


TI ain’t left no coat in the hall for the maid to go through. I 
ain’t let you play me for no leads.”’ 

Rosalie lifted her right hand as though to put back a 
stray lock of hair. The hand rested for one moment on 
her head, the three first fingers outstretched, the thumb 
and little finger folded into her palm. 

“‘That’s a Brotherhood sign,’’ said the visitor. ‘I’ve 
seen it before, but I never knew till now that it was the 
hailing sign for a sister in distress. I never broke into the 
Brotherhood of Mediums. Pedling testbooks in Chicago 
and playing capper for test séances in Detroit was as near 
as ever I got to the real graft.’”” He laughed a heavy laugh. 

“It don’t take no spirits to tell me you’re a cop,” said 
Rosalie. ‘‘Say, you ain’t gettin’ far gatherin’ evidence on 
me, are you?” 

“‘It don’t take spirits to tell you anything,’”’ responded 
the visitor. He threw open his coat. He wore a shield, 
labeled: ‘‘ Hennessy’s Detective Agency.” 

“From pedlin’ testbooks ®% + Hennessy’s Agency!” said 
Rosalie. ‘‘ My, but you’re gettin’ crookeder an’ crookeder 
every jump, ain’t you?” 


where there are crooked cutters, 

have it split up—a five-carat 
red in the heart that a big collector of fancy stones 
would give his eyes for, and some little light-rose stones 
on the outside. Now, he’s got it’’—Stapleton’s voice 
came out of him with a burst—‘‘and he don’t know what 
to do with it.” 

‘“*Who’s he?” asked Rosalie. 

“T ain’t telling—now. He’s in New York. He’s 
shadowed. But nobody knows where he’s hid it. 
’Twouldn’t do any good to arrest him. He’d go to jail for 
thirty years and never tell. What we want is the Rose. 
I was trailing Miss McGregor because I ain’t so sure what 
—what she knows about this thing. And while I waited 
outside it came over me like a flash. 

‘*He’sa dope. One of the coolest crooks in the country, 
but he’s got his weak point—they all have. Some it’s 
women, and some it’s horses, and some it’s booze—but 
him, it’s mediums. See? He’s cagey about going to ’em, 
but when a good medium gets him in front of her he swal- 
lows it all, lock, stock and barrel. He ain’t easy until he’s 
really landed with some good testbook stuff—and then!” 

(Continued on Page 29) 














































































Seger oe a a ee ee 


T IS a commonplace axiom that 
| ‘justice delayed is justice denied.” 
This is equally true whether ap- 
plied to civil or criminal cases. The 
honest merchant who has incautiously 
extended a large line of credit to a 
commercial thief suddenly finds him- 
self confronted with a proposition to 
settle upon a thirty-five per cent basis. 
“Settie what?” he inquires as- 
tounded. 

“‘Why, your claim against these 
people,” calmly replies the oily repre- 
sentative of the firm in question. 

‘Why should I settle?’’ demands 
the merchant. ‘‘They owe me the 
money all right, don’t they?” 

“Sure, they owe you the money,” 
acquiesces the lawyer sympathetically. 
‘‘But they are in an embarrassed fi- 
nancial condition. If you don’t take 
thirty-five per cent you may not get 
anything.” 

At that, the merchant, who only five 
months before has shipped forty rolls 
of silk to this establishment, rises in 
his wrath and, shaking his fist under the nose of 
the lawyer, vows he will see them first. He 
is not going to stand for any such swindling game! 
Not he! And he sends for his own lawyer and 
instructs him to go ahead at once and sue the firm and 
meanwhile attach everything they have got. His first 
shock comes when he finds that an attachment won’t lie 
for a mere debt. Suddenly he brightens. 

“But it will for fraud?” 

‘*Certainly.” 

“Then we’re all right.” 

‘‘But, Mr. Merchant, how are you going to prove any 
fraud ?”’ 

Mr. Merchant is obliged to confess that the proof at 
hand is slight, and in the end he has to content himself 
with commencing an action against them for some 
thirty-five hundred dollars. On the last day allowed by 
law in which to answer the summons and complaint a 
representative of the firm’s Legal Auxiliary (usually a 
cousin or half nephew) serves an answer upon Mr. 
Merchant denying in full, upon information and belief, all 
the facts set forth in his complaint, and verified by the 
lawyer for the reason, as he alleges, that his clients are 
out of town. 

The case is now at issue. There is no actual defense to 
the action at all, the sworn answer of the lawyer is 
moral if not legal perjury, but the expedient serves to put 
Mr. Merchant to his proof and the case is placed upon 
the calendar. If the affair occurs in New York City 
nearly a year will elapse before it is reached. ; 





Evidence Blotted Out by Time 


EANWHILE, other creditors of the firm assemble in 

mutual conclave and discuss whether or not it is worth 
while to throw the firm into bankruptcy. They probably 
decide in the negative, on the theory that all the assets 
have doubtless been removed to some other jurisdiction 
and there is nothing in it for them, anyhow. Better trust 
to luck. So, while the months drag on, Mr. Merchant is 
obliged to pay a bill from his attorney for legal services. 
Occasionally he likewise. receives a letter or a visit from 
the Legal Auxiliary still offering thirty-five per cent. His 
own lawyer frankly advises him to take it, but Mr. 
Merchant in a paroxysm of fury bids him never to hint at 
such a thing again. He will teach those rascals a lesson! 
But unfortunately for his good intentions a fire occurs at 
his downtown office and all his books and papers relating 
to the transaction in question are destroyed; the follow- 
ing winter the clerk who received the order in question 
dies of pneumonia, and with him disappears any hope of 
ever establishing the cause of action. 

The same thing may occur in the criminal courts. Some 
tremendous municipal steal has been uncovered by the 
investigators who have been digging into the city’s muck 
pile; at huge expense the details of the proof are secured, 
and with even greater effort they are correlated and made 
ready for presentation to the grand jury. Amid a very 
ecstasy of enthusiasm on the part of the press the 
indictment is found. Reform has come at last! The 
city treasury will no longer be plundered by such out- 
laws. Justice will be done! But when? There’s the rub! 
Boss Tweedledum is indicted sure enough—but that’s 
nothing. 

His lawyer now has bail fixed and puts it up out of the 
loot. Then he demurs to the indictment and raises a nice 
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THE LAW’S D 
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new point about jurisdiction. The judge holds the matter 
a month and rules against him. The lawyer immediately 
moves for an inspection of the grand jury minutes. He 
claims to have a real point this time. The judge dismisses 
his motion at the end of three weeks. At last Tweedledum 
is forced to plead to the indictment, but only after he has 
made a motion to dismiss the same on the ground of 
alleged irregularities supposed to have taken place in the 
grand jury room. This takes another month. 

By this time the public have begun to lose a little of 
their former interest. Hot weather comes on and the 
trial, with all other bail cases, goes over till the autumn 
term. Boss Tweedledum goes to the seashore and enjoys 
himself innocently in the society of his friends. But when 
the case appears on the calendar in October the defend- 
ant’s counsel files affidavits showing that the highly- 
technical character of the case will require certain evidence 
which can be supplied only by a witness who happens at 
the present time to be in California. There is no help for 
it, and a commission issues to take his testimony. This 
occupies something over three weeks, during which some 
other big case has come up and the Tweedledum trial 
has to go over for a while longer, anyhow. 

Meanwhile, however, it has occurred to the ingenious 
counsel for Mr. Tweedledum that the publicity which 
attended the investigation into the plundering of the city 
treasury, as a result of which his client is to be prosecuted, 
has made it absolutely unfair and prejudicial to the 
defense for the trial to be conducted in the county where 
the crime occurred. He, therefore, moves for a change of 
venue, and submits in support of his contention affidavits 
which may cover thousands of pages, composed princi- 
pally of clippings of the newspaper accounts of the inves- 
tigation and of the editorials commenting thereon. The 
simplest decency demands that the judge shall at least 
consider the point, and thus a couple of weeks more delay 
may be secured. The motion is eventually denied, but the 
time has been utilized by the indefatigable attorney for 
Mr. Tweedledum in discovering that the statute under 
which his client has been indicted is in violation of some 
right guaranteed by the amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. . 

At the last moment, therefore, just as the case is about 
to be called and the weary prosecutor believes that he has 
actually got his hand upon the elusive Mr. Tweedledum, 
the attorney surrenders his client into custody and ap- 
pears within half or three-quarters of an hour with a 
writ of habeas corpus and a stay of the entire proceedings 
secured from some Federal judge on the ground that his 
client is confined without due process of law. 


The Fine Art of Procrastination 


HUS, if all the stars of the legal heavens happen to be 

in auspicious juxtaposition and the stay of proceedings 
is not vacated it is wholly possible that, by appealing from 
the decision of the judge who dismisses the writ of habeas 
corpus, the matter may even be taken through all the 
Federal courts, including the Supreme Court of the 
United States, before a final adverse decision will at last 
render it possible to place the aforesaid Tweedledum upon 
trial for his offense. Several years may have elapsed; the 
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ELAY 


witnesses may, and probably have, 
scattered to the four winds of heaven; 
those who remain have suffered aphasia 
or some other convenient form of for- 
getfulness, and after a seven or eight 
weeks’ trial the jury either disagree 
or acquit Tweedledum for lack of 
evidence. The newspaper cartoons 
picture justice not only as blind, but 
as dismembered upon the pavement. 
The reformers, who on the strength 
of the boss’ indictment had attained 
a temporary political ascendency, 
have lost whatever they had gained 
in influence, and while Tweedledum 
may never again be sufficiently re- 
habilitated to assume control of his 
organization, a triumphal banquet is 
given in his honor, and another boss, 
Tweedledee, as like him as one pea is 
to another, reigns in his stead. 

Thus, periodically, when the condi- 
tion of the calendars of the courts 
through overcrowding becomes intol- 
erable, or some fiasco in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice has occurred, 
there are outbursts of public clamor against the 
law’s delays. The last example given above may 
strike the reader as extreme, and, perhaps, the 
ingenuity of the defendant’s attorney has been 
overelaborated, but it is safe to say that Mr. Merchant’s 
experiences are matters of common occurrence in many 
large cities, while something of the same sort as that 
described in connection with Boss Tweedledum occurs in 
almost every important case involving acts of an official. 

Now, all human institutions are susceptible of improve- 
ment, and if the taxpayers and their representatives saw 
fit to spend the requisite amount of money they could 
bring any one of these institutions into a condition of 
efficiency which might narrowly approach perfection. If 
we were content to let our streets go unpaved, to suffer the 
exigencies occasioned by gas rather than use electricity, to 
go without public parks and bathing-places, and to suffer 
our hospitals to mark time while medical science marches 
on, we could, by using the money thus saved, undoubtedly 
so expend it in paying the salaries of new judges, new 
stenographers and court officers and in building new 
courthouses that, so far as the mere congestion of the 
courts was concerned, every case could be tried within 
twenty-one days of the service of the initial paper. 


The Costliness of Justice 


COURSE, when a boodler goes free or a notorious 
\/Y murderer succeeds in delaying his trial for a year or 
the law stumbles in some equally obvious fashion, we are 
inclined to join the cry, ‘‘ Let us have justice at any cost.” 
And unless a typhoid or diphtheria epidemic happens to 
occur at about the same time, owing to the failure of 
the city officials to provide adequate funds for the proper 
inspection of tenements and the stamping out of the dis- 
ease where its existence is known, we are apt to forget that 
justice, after all, is just as expensive as health, and perhaps 
even more so. We can have almost anything if we are 
willing to pay for it, including the speedy trial of cases, 
both civil and criminal; but unless we are willing to pay 
for it—and pay well for it—we shall be obliged to put up 
with machinery somewhat less perfect than if we were 
prepared to sacrifice to that end other equally important 
and expensive features of good government. 

Now, even assuming that we were prepared to expend 
whatever sums were necessary in increasing the number 
of our courts and judges for the purpose in question, we 
would still find that, so far as the administration of justice 
is concerned, a certain opportunity for delay is not only 
desirable, but imperative. We can reduce the congestion 
upon the calendars of our courts, even though we be not 
prepared permanently to increase the number of our tri- 
bunals or of the justices who preside over them, by resort- 
ing to the expedient of disposing of a large number of the 
cases before temporary judges in the form of appointed 
referees; but we cannot, by any exercise of ingenuity or 
the devising of any new form of procedure, overcome the 
fact that to investigate adequately the facts surrounding 
any transaction through the medium of the oral testi- 
mony of witnesses will almost inevitably take more time 
than the original transaction itself. A thief may snatch a 
pocketbook in the twinkling of an eye, but it may take 
three days or more to impanel a jury, hear the evidence 
against him, allow for cross-examination of the people’s 
witnesses and for the investigation of his alibi. Your 
neighbor’s dog may bite you in the legand may.comfortably 




















accomplish his purpose within a very few minutes, while 
for you to recover damages against him in an action on 
the case may require a period of. time sufficient to allow 
the same dog to take a thousand varieties of bites out of an 
equally diversified number of your townsfolk. Now, it is 
essential for the public welfare that the thief should be 
prosecuted and sent to jail, just as it is equally important 
for the public welfare that every case of scarlet fever be 
sequestered. But it by no means follows, because your 
taste in legware has induced a devouring passion on the 
part of your neighbor’s Fido, that you should seek to mulct 
him in damages, since it is a familiar legal proposition that 
“every dog is entitled to one bite,” and that you cannot 
recover for such a cause unless you can prove that his 
master knew of the animal’s propensity. This it is gener- 
ally a very difficult and ofttimes an impossible matter to 
establish. 

If, knowing that you cannot prove that Fido has ever 
bitten any one else, you seek to scare your neighbor into 
settling the case by bringing suit against him, you are 
adding just one more useless action to the already inter- 
minable list of cases upon the calendar of your local court. 
One way of dining more quickly is to eat less dinner. The 
most efficacious single method of doing away with the 
law’s delay is to discourage litigation. Probably at least 
thirty per cent of all the cases upon the calendars of the 
various courts in our land are strike suits, scare cases and 
actions whose merits exist only in the imagination of the 
plaintiff or his attorney. If the losing party were com- 
pelled to pay not only the costs of the trial, but also the 
disbursements and expenses of his opponent, including 
attorney’s fees, we should find that there would be much 
less legal business to be attended to by the courts than 
there is now. 

The Codes of most States contain statutes against 
champerty and maintenance and the improper fomenta- 
tion of litigation by attorneys and others. Though these 
statutes are almost never invoked, the expedient of penal- 
izing persons who bring baseless proceedings on the chance 
of getting something out of somebody else is practically 
untried in America. 

After the matter of expense, the greatest difficulty in 
obviating the delay in legal proceedings arises from the 
great injustice which obviously would result if persons 
were unnecessarily compelled to defend themselves, or 
parties were forced to trial without proper preparation, or 
were temporarily unable to procure the evidence necessary 
to a fair presentation of their cause. 


Safeguarding the Defendant 


OR example, in the Tweedledum case above cited, if 

there actually was a demurrable defect in the indict- 
ment, or if there actually had been prejudicial illegalities 
in the grand jury room, or if the evidence before the grand 
jury itself had been insufficient, it would manifestly be 
unfair to compel the defendant to submit to the enormous 
expense incident to defending himself upon the charge 
made against him. To any defendant a criminal proceed- 
ing is a matter involving great mental strain and worry, 
frightfully wearing upon the nerves and body, and usually 
requiring the expenditure of large sums of money for 
counsel and the preparation incident to presenting prop- 
erly the defense. Therefore, if the charge is in law no charge 
at all and requiring no answer, or if it is an improper 
charge not made in conformity with the requirements of 
law, he should be spared the annoyance and financial 
penalty connected therewith. Likewise, in both criminal 
and civil cases, it is equally apparent that actions may 
arise where through the innocent absence of a witness it is 
clearly impossible for the other to go to trial, since to do 
so would be equivalent to a default. There are many 
other actions of a perfectly legitimate character where 
delay can properly be invoked; and a full bench of the 
wisest judges in the land unanimously engaged in attempt- 
ing to perfect a system for the administration of justice 
could not possibly obviate the difficulty. So long as these 
reasons for delay exist there will always be clients and 
lawyers who, in their effort for time, will find specious 
excuses of this character. How can a judge tell from 
examination of the papers handed up to him upon a 
motion whether or not a witness whose testimony it is 
desired to take in behalf of one party or another left the 
jurisdiction and went to Colorado for the purpose of 
assisting one side in securing delay, or for an innocent 
reason? How can a judge tell when a motion is made 
to dismiss an indictment that the attorney may not be 
making it in good faith? He cannot, any more than you 
can tell whether your friend who wants to borrow five 
dollars really intends to return it or not. 

Moreover, a curious and entirely human feature inev- 
itably connected with litigation is that when once the 
matter has been brought to an issue and is on the calen- 
dar it by no means follows that either side wants to try 
the case. It is like the marching and countermarching of 
two hostile armies. Each has supreme confidence in its 
own strength, each truly believes that at the proper time 
and place it undoubtedly will win its cause, but each wants 





the time and place most propitious to itself. It is like two 
boxers feinting at each other inside the ropes, side-stepping, 
dodging and parrying expected blows, while the crowd 
hoots and yells because it thinks it is not getting its 
money’s worth, and neither lands nor attempts to land a 
blow until within ten seconds of the time when the gong 
is going to ring. It rarely happens, even if the defense is 
ready the first time a case appears on the calendar, that 
the plaintiff is prepared to go ahead. A desire on the part 
of both litigants to have their case heard and decided by 
a jury is something so extraordinary as to excite the 
astounded approbation of judges and court attendants. 
Once a case reaches a point on the calendar where a 
trial can be reasonably anticipated within a week or so 
the attorneys on both sides are filled with misgivings in 
regard to the character and ability of the judge before 
whom the cause may be sent for trial, the intelligence and 
conduct of the jury in that particular court, and the 
health and convenience of their witnesses. It inevitably 
seems as if there would be a better chance next month 
before another judge and another jury, and as if one’s 
own convenience would be vastly better suited by a short 
adjournment. The human element always enters in. A 
lawyer never feels himself as fully prepared on the law or 
the facts or as entirely ready as he would be had he more 
time to look up the decisions and examine his witnesses. 


The Joys of Postponements 


E MAY say to his client, ‘‘By George! we’re going to 
make those fellows toe the mark this time!” and pic- 
ture how he will wipe up the other side at the trial. But 
with however great a flourish of trumpets he may enter the 
courtroom it is usually with a feeling of intense relief that 
he hears the judge (in spite of his own violent protests) 
courteously grant a week’s adjournment to the other side 
upon the earnest application of its counsel. ‘‘ Hang it!” 
he remarks in an undertone to his client, ‘‘it looks to me 
as if that judge had been ‘seen’—the way he lets those 
fellows postpone the case! It’s an outrage!”” But when 
he gets back to his inner office and shuts the door he lights 
a cigar and mutters, ‘‘Thank the Lord, I didn’t have to 
try that blasted case this week!” 

The chief causes for delay in legal proceedings are: first, 
the increased amount of litigation naturally resulting from 
increase in population and business activity; second, the 
interposition to secure delays of sham defenses, which are 
often tantamount to a verdict or judgment; third, the 
inadequacy, in most localities, of the judicial force and 
number of courts; fourth, the multiplicity of appeals 
allowed, and fifth, the defective method of procedure in 
vogue in most parts of the country, which go unremedied 
or unimproved through the inefficiency of legislatures and 
a general disposition to let well enough alone—which 
usually results in making a bad matter worse. 

How difficult it is for the courts to keep pace with 
litigation may be seen from the condition which existed 
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in New York County upon January 1, 1903. The Law’s 
Delay Commission found that there were 10,000 untried 
jury cases on the calendar of the Supreme Court, First 
Department, with an average disposition of only 1085 
cases during the preceding seven years by trial and an 
average of some 1329 cases disposed of in other ways. The 
courts were at that time about three years behind. The 
condition is somewhat better at the present time, owing to 
a large increase in the number of the judiciary. But this 
congestion is apt to occur in any court and at any time 
when new conditions arise. Thus, the extremely effica- 
cious Court of Special Sessions in New York City is at the 
present time so clogged with business that it is about 
6000 cases behind its calendar. 

It is obvious that the first cause —namely, the increase of 
litigation—can only be met by proporticnately increasing 
our facilities to dispose of it or by discouraging litigation 
itself. The best method suggested to accomplish this last 
result that has been brought to the writer’s attention is, 
first, the penalizing of the unsuccessful litigant, under 
proper conditions, by making him pay either something in 
the way of a forfeit to the court or the disbursements and 
expenses of the successful party, and, secondly, the pro- 
cedure adopted by the High Court of Justice in England, 
under what is known as “Order XIV,’ to the effect that 
in actions for liquidated amounts, where the plaintiff has 
reason to believe that the defense interposed is a sham, 
he may, upon proper affidavits, move for a preliminary 
investigation by the court or a referee into the merits of 
the defense as disclosed in the affidavits and the argu- 
ments of the attorneys for the parties in his private 
chambers. Under this system, if the court determines that 
the defense is in fact a sham, it may direct judgment forthe 
plaintiff, require the defendant to give security for the 
claim or refer the cause to a special calendar where it can 
be immediately tried. This seems an admirable system. 
Mr. Justice Bigham says of this procedure: ‘‘It has been 
found by experience that this practice keeps the general 
list clear of undefended actions and enables plaintiffs to 
get judgments to which they are entitled, without delay 
and at very little expense.” If in a city like London, 
where the administration of justice is so rapid that jury 
cases are reached in three weeks, such a summary method 
is required, it would seem obvious that some similar device 
is desirable in New York City and other places, where a © 
contract case reached within a year seems like a shooting 
star of legal activity. 


English Examples Worthy of Imitation 


HE other method in vogue in England of making the 

costs so high as to be a full measure of compensation 
to the successful party for all the expenses to which he has 
been put, either in bringing or defending the suit, proceeds 
on the theory that a person who embarks on a prosecution 
or a defense which he does not know to be just deserves to 
be punished. It goes without saying that this must oper- 
ate as a practical prohibitive in an immense number of 
cases, and considering the uncertainty of the law in gen- 
eral, and the fact that both contending parties are apt to 
believe sincerely in their cause (not only being so advised 
by their counsel, but also often strengthened in their belief 
by a divided court), it is hardly probable that such a system 
would be popular in America, where a lawsuit is generally 
regarded as a legitimate and proper form of diversion. 

It is also unlikely that the hostile attitude of the English 
court toward contingent fees would ever obtain in this 
country, where the Federal as well as the leading courts of 
the States have repeatedly declared in favor of contingent 
fees as necessary for the protection of poor suitors, who 
otherwise might be unable to bring their causes into a 
court of justice. 

Another efficacious means of doing away with fictitious 
defenses is to require, in as many varieties of actions as 
possible, what is known as “‘an affidavit of merits,”’ which 
is a sworn statement that the client or his attorney, as the 
case may be, believes that he has a meritorious cause of 
action or an honest defense. This is required in certain 
instances in most jurisdictions in this country today. Its 
salutary effect commends itself as an easy means to obvi- 
ate legal disingenuousness. 

An excellent and ingenious device popular in the King’s 
Bench is that of permitting a defendant in an action for 
damages, who, while he denies his liability, is yet willing to 
settle for a certain sum of money, to pay the same into 
court for the plaintiff to ‘‘take or leave” as he chooses. 
If the plaintiff is of the opinion that he can recover more 
and is not satisfied with the proffered amount he is at 
liberty to go ahead; but if he does not succeed in recover- 
ing as much as the defendant has deposited he is obliged 
to pay all the costs, and the balance goes back to the 
defendant. Of course, the jury is kept in entire ignor- 
ance of the transaction, and it seems an excellent way to 
encourage litigants to settle their cases. Justice Bigham 
says: ‘‘ When a reasonable sum is paid into court a plain- 
tiff will not run the serious risk of getting a verdict for a 
less sum at the trial.’”’ It is much in vogue in personal 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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El Toro Tries Out Liskeard’s Nerve 


the air quivered and danced in undulating waves, 

and the white dust of the plain rose like fine powder 
under the shuffling feet of Liskeard’s horse. On one side 
of the trail was an expanse of baked clay, loose and flaky 
like a crust of pastry, that stretched away to the base of 
the foothills, where areas of green showed clear, flecked 
with slowly moving dots—grazing cattle. Beyond the 
hills El Toro gloomed, misteapped. To the left lay miles 
of alkali desert, dotted at wide intervals with tree cactus; 
then the level country terminated abruptly at a dull-red 
line, and beyond that was a fit abode for lost souls— 
twisted, gnarled heaps of metal and rock, a torn, gaping 
land where no thing of life stayed voluntarily. 

Straight ahead of Liskeard, it might be ten miles, 
appeared a patch of green. Amid a score of cottonwoods 
nestled a red frame house, with a windmill rising beside, 
and not far off, standing naked on the parched plain, was 
an adobe structure, square, flat-roofed, and with a single 
stovepipe chimney. These were the Gourd headquarters, 
and at sight of them something seemed to touch Liskeard’s 
sense of humor, for he grinned. A swirl of dust choked 
him, and as he coughed he cursed the drought and the 
country and all things in it. 

A buzzard rose lazily from an inspection of the carefully- 
picked skeleton of a cow and wheeled through the reeling 
air. Above the brink of an arroyo a coyote shoved his 
foxlike head and slunk miserably into view, his nose to 
the ground, his manner listless. Liskeard whipped out his 
six-shooter and fired from the hip, making one movement 
of the performance. The coyote sprang frantically into 
the air, threshed about, and flopped to the ground. 

‘‘A good sixty yards,”’ said Liskeard complacently. 

Not another man in the four counties could have done 
it: not another man would have tried. He alighted and 
skinned the beast, and when his horse snorted and rebelled 
against the thing of blood being tied behind the saddle, 
Liskeard pulled his head down by the ears and kicked him 
in the ribs until he was tired. After which he mounted 
and rode on. 

His approach threw the occupants of the Gourd bunk- 
house into a panic. Mit, the cook, on his way to the 
spring for a pail of water, was the first to discern the 
oncomer. 

“‘Hyar comes Jed Liskeard,’ he announced, hurrying 
back to the kitchen. 

““What of it?” retorted the blacksmith. 
hurt us none.” 

“I done forgot to tell you. I’ve got a letter hyar for 
him from the manager. He told me to give it to Jed the 
first time he come.”’ 

“Then you give it to him an’ set an extra place for 
dinner.” 

“That’s jist what I cain’t do. This hyar letter tells him 
for to keep away from the Gourd ranch.”’ 

The blacksmith became sericus at once. Only the cook 
and himself were-in the bunkhouse, unless one were to 
count in Hal, the manager’s son, a boy of fourteen, who 
spent most of his time loitering in the blacksmith shop or 
surreptitiously smoking cigarettes behind the saddle-shed. 


[oe sun glared down ferociously from a pale-blue sky, 


‘He won’t 


And they had to deliver a mandate to the shiftiest man in 
the Territory, a man who had no scruples and who was 
certain to resent it. 

“Why not let Hal give it to him?” suggested the black- 
smith. ‘ He wouldn’t dare for to hurt a boy.” 

“‘Let Hal give it to him?” repeated the cook in disgust. 
‘‘Why, Jed Liskeard would think I’m scared of him.” 

“Wal, you are, ain’t you?” 

“Shore. But I wouldn’t let him know it. I’m often 
scared, but nobody ever seen me lay down. It ain’t grit 
for a fellow to do anythin’ when he don’t feel scared at all, 
Bob. It’s when he’s scared most to death, but does it all 
the same—then he shows grit.” 

“‘Hyar he comes. Hal, you set thar on the steps an’ 
don’t say nothin’. Now, Mit, I'll stand in the window 
with this ol’ shotgun while you give that lil’ letter to Jed. 
Ef he goes to make a play I’ll shore let sunlight into him.” 

Liskeard came on at a dogtrot, and when he was a score 
of yards from the bunkhouse the cook stepped outside the 
doorway with arms akimbo as though to wel- 
come him. 

“Howdy, Mit.” 

“Howdy, Jed.” 

“T reckon I’ll jist git down for dinner. I’ve 
ridden quite a piece,”’ said Liskeard, cne foot 
already out of the stirrup. 

“I’m shore sorry, Jed, but I cain’t give you 
any.” 

“Why? You-all eaten already?” 

““No-oo, not exactly. Hyar, read this. 
manager done told me to give it to you.” 

Liskeard slowly tore open the envelope and 
read the letter: 


Dear Sir: 
The management of the Gourd ranch wants 
only its friends about the place. You will ac- 
cordingly keep away. 
Yours, 


He laughed when he had finished, and tucked - 
the sheet carelessly into the waistband of his 
trousers, but all the time his eyes were alert 
and venomous. His roving gaze fixed itself on 
Mit and became cold and purposeful. 

“Do you want to know what I think?” asked 
Liskeard. 

““No-oo. I ain’t particula’, Jed.” 

“Ef I thought you had a hand in this, 
Mit ” he resumed, and broke off. Again 
the smile came to his lips. 

“Hello, Bob!” he called. 
come out?” 

“I’m pretty comfortable hyar, Jed, thankee,”’ 
responded the blacksmith politely. 

“You kin put that gun away. 
quarrelin’ with you boys any.” 

Young Hal, not liking the turn the conver- 
sation had taken, now rose from his seat on 
the doorstep and turned to go indoors. 

“Hal, I want you,” called Liskeard. 
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Imploring Him Whiningly at Every 
Step to Intercede for Him 


The boy stopped and eyed him doubtfully. He had 
always been afraid of Liskeard, not because the man had 
a reputation for cruel daring, but because his unblunted 
instinct told him there were malice and danger lurking be- 
hind that perpetually ready smile and those glittering eyes, 

**Come hyar,” Jed said; and when the boy stood nerv- 
ously in front of his horse’s head, Liskeard tore the offend- 
ing letter to shreds and proffered the fragments to him. 

“You give these to your ol’ man an’ tell him that’s what 
I think of it,’’ he drawled. ‘Tell him I said he was scared 
to say to my face what was in this letter, an’ so he had to 
write a piece an’ crawl behind Mit’s back. You hear me? 
You tell him all that an’ say, too, that Jed Liskeard said 
as how he would go where he liked an’ when he liked. An’ 
ef any Gourd cattle breaks down my fences agin I’ll shoot 
’em instead of drivin’ ’em off.” 

“Yessir,” said Hal, his eyes on the ground, his toe 
tracing patterns in the dust. 

“An’ now give me a drink of water, you, Hal! It’s ten 
mile to my lil’ place, an’ I’m hungry. This ain’t the way 
to treat a nigger, Mit.” 

“‘T know it ain’t, but orders is orders,” apologized Mit. 

The manager’s son handed Liskeard the tin dipper and 
received it back from him in visible trepidation. The 
visitor purposely prolonged the ordeal, then touched his 
mount with the spur, and; smiling, moved past him to the 
window where the blacksmith sat. But before he reached 
it the muzzle of a shotgun was thrust forward and Bob 
was explaining in regretful tones: 

“No hard feelin’s, Jed, but we cain’t take any chances. 
You’d better be goin’ now.” 

“You ain’t afraid of me, Bob?” 





His Unblunted Instinct Told Him There Were Malice and Danger 
Lurking Behind That Perpetually Ready Smile 




















“No-o0, but I like you better this-away. Folks do say 
that, when you got Swanton, Jed, you got him by a trick.” 

“So?” returned Liskeard carelessly, and, whirling his 
horse, ambled away through the noonday heat toward the 
foothills. 

A week later, on his return from a trip to Kansas City, 
Swain rode over to the Spring. From there he'set out to 
inspect the next division camp and his way led by the 
Liskeard claim. Of course, he might have made a détour 
and avoided it, but his pride ran high and he was of the 
breed that goes straight to its objective point, whether 
geographical or mental. Without hastening or abating 
his pace one jot, he approached the sagging log shack in the 
waning afternoon. Liskeard was at work in front of his 
home on a wagon-wheel that his wife was holding for him, 
and, because of the fact that the trail wound through a 
deep and narrow draw almost up to their doorway, he did 
not see the Gourd manager until he was almost upon them. 

Ina flash he dropped the wheel and dodged down behind 
his wife, calling loudly to his children to fetch him his 
rifle. Swain made no hostile move, 
but, stopping his horse, sat gazing down 
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“All right. I'll take to the Malpais. They won’t git 
me thar, I reckon. An’ you fix me up a bundle of food 
while I’m roundin’ up ol’ Whiteface, Sally Jo. Don’t 
forgit the water.”’ 

This encounter took place on Wednesday, and on 
Thursday, Swain hovered on the threshold of the beyond, 
and far out in the Malpais, Liskeard and Mit took pot 
shots at each other from behind heaps of lava. Four of 
the Gourd outfit had ridden to bring the renegade in, but 
they arrived too late, and suspecting that his sanctuary 
would be Mexico, the punchers took up the pursuit, 
sweeping the country toward the border. It was the boy, 
Hal, who discovered Liskeard’s hiding-place. He rushed 
breathless into the kitchen at the bunkhouse and gasped 
out to Mit that he had seen Liskeard riding toward the 
heart of the Malpais. 

“What was you doin’ in the Malpais?’’ demanded Mit. 

‘Smokin’ cigarettes,” said Hal, in confusion. ‘ You 
said I covldn’t smoke round here any more; an’ Sarah 
watches me near the house.”’ 


*“Why, for me, of course. 
me?” 

“We ain’t. You're right, son, we ain’t. You run along 
home an’ tell your mammy not to fret, for we'll bring Jed 
in easy enough, me an’ Bob.” 

“Mother isn’t home. She’s at the division camp 
nursing Dad. You-all will have to take me, Mit. How 
could you an’ Bob find the place where I saw Liskeard 
without me?” ‘ 

This was a poser, and as Bob emerged into the sunlight 
with his saddle he settled the point. 

“You kin come along, Hal. We’ll send him home before 
thar’s any shootin’, Mit.” 

So it was that Mit lay in a fissure behind a mound of 
slag-iron and endeavored conscientiously to shoot off the 
top of Liskeard’s head as it bobbed for the fraction of a 
second from behind another mound a hundred yards away. 
Saunders and Hal crouched beside him. They had left 
their horses when they entered the Malpais, because the 
footing was so treacherous that they could make as good 

progress by walking, and Mit was no 
rider. Moreover, there was nothing 


You-all aren’t going to take 





at him in calm scorn. 

“You don’t need to be afraid of 
me, Liskeard. You aren’t worth the 
killing,” he said at last. ‘‘ But it’s like 
you to sneak behind your wife.” 

There was no reply. Liskeard re- 
newed his vehement directions to his 
children, and the manager continued: 

“You’ve been stealing Gourd cattle 
seven years now, Liskeard, even after 
we gave you work to help you through 
a winter. And you shot Swanton. 
They tell me over in Tucalari you’ve 
killed two others, besides. And, of 
course, nobody counts the Mexicans 
you’ve murdered. How did you do it? 
Get ’em in the back?” 

“Go ahead. You’ve got me, Swain. 
An’ I shore like to hear you talk,” re- 
torted Liskeard, to divert him. 

“T said all I wanted to say in my 
letter. And, Liskeard, I won’t try to 
scare your wife as you scared my boy. 
Well, so long. You keep away from 
the Gourd ranch and leave our cattle 
alone, and we'll let bygones be by- 
gones,”” 

A girl of about nine years ran from 
the house, bearing in her arms a rifle. 

“Put that down!” shouted Swain. 
“Tf you don’t, I’ll shoot.” 

“Bring it hyar, Alice Jane,’’ com- 
manded her father. ‘‘He daren’t hurt 
you.” 

Too far from the child to ride between 
her and her parent and thus head her 
off, the manager pulled his six-shooter 
and endeavored: to obtain an unob- 
structed view of his foe, but Liskeard 
turned his wife by the elbows as Swain 
manceuvered his horse. At the same 
instant the child came close and, in his 
eagerness, Liskeard reached out for 
the weapon, exposing his arm and 
shoulder and head. Swain fired, but 
in his anxiety to avoid hurting the two 
females he shot high and missed alto- 
gether. There was only one thing to 
be done now, and he did it. The man 
would not fight save from behind the 
shelter of his family, and Swain jerked 
his horse about and fled. 

As he swung around a knoll that 








of sustenance for the beasts in all the 
forty miles of wastes. Coming upon 
Liskeard unexpectedly as he was ex- 
amining his jaded horse’s feet, there 
had been no time to carry into execu- 
tion the original plen of sending young 
Swain home. And now he lay flat in 
the fissure, perfectly safe and enjoying 
himself hugely. Of course, what the 
pursuers should have done was to sepa- 
rate and come upon the renegade from 
two sides, and thus force him to expose 
himself to a shot. The only objection 
to this beautiful tactic was that they 
couldn’t do it. The renegade could 
see their slightest move, and they dare 
not budge from their shelter: Liskeard 
could bring down a buzzard on the 
wing with a rifle. 

“‘T shore come near gittin’ you that 
time, Liskeard,’’ called the cook, as 
he sent his antagonist’s high-crowned 
hat whirling. 

“Two inches high, Mit,’’ responded 
Liskeard cheerfully. 

Bob incautiously permitted his left 
arm to protrude beyond the barrier 
as he slipped a cartridge of buckshot 
into his favorite weapon, and a ball 
pierced the fleshy part above the elbow, 
painlessly and cleanly. 

“Hal, git to work an’ bind that up 
with your handkerchief. I ain’t got 
one. Jed kin certainly handle that ol’ 
rifle of hisn.’’ 

Shortly after this they temporarily 
ceased hostilities on their side, though 
maintaining a watchful eye for any 
movement on the fugitive’s part, and 
partook ravenously of bread and cold 
beef, canned tomatoes and tepid water. 
Night was creeping over the Malpais. 
Away to their right rose the crater 
from whence this monstrous flow of 
lava had anciently spouted; it was 
scarcely two hundred feet to the 
summit of its rim. On every side were 
the distorted, grotesque knolls of 
melted minerals and rocks, brick-red 
in color, stretching for leagues over the 
country like a slag heap from the fires 
of giants. Not a moving thing had 
they seen during their progress through 
this region of desolation; not a snake 








offered a barrier of protection a .38 
bullet tore through the ribs of his right 
side, and he reeled in the saddle with 
a sickening feeling of helplessness and of falling. A 
second, and his senses cleared and he gripped the saddle- 
horn with both hands and concentrated his indomitable 
will upon the task of hanging on. Thus he rode into the 
division camp, where he pitched unconscious to the ground. 

“T done got him,” cried Liskeard, gasping, his eyes 
unnaturally bright, as the manager disappeared from 
their sight. 

“He didn’t fall, Jed,’ objected his wife. 
_ “No, but he will. I took him in the ribs. Ef I’d taken 
jist a fraction longer I’d have made sure. But he was 
goin’ fast. Wal, I must be movin’.” 

“Where to, Jed?” asked his wife. ‘‘He shot first.’ 

“Certain. But you cain’t kill a man like Swain an’ git 
away with it, Sally Jo. The company’d buy up or scare 


the jury. I’m off to Mexico.” 

“But he ain’t dead. Don’t go for to leave us, Jed. 
We'll shore starve ef you do. An’ they’ll try to run us 
off our claim. Hide somewheres until we see how bad 
hurt he is. 


Please, Jed.” 


“Jed Kin Certainly Handle That Ol’ Rifle of Hisn”’ 


‘He may git away through them bad lands,” interrupted 
the blacksmith. ‘ But what’ll he do with his hoss? Thar 
ain’t any water or grassthar. He’s probably carryin’ corn, 
but no hoss kin live on Kaffir corn an’ nothin’ else.”’ 

“Liskeard won’t care. He had to take his hoss, else 
we’d know he was hidin’ somewheres round hyar,”’ re- 
plied Mit. “He'll shoot that critter or leave him die. 
The question is, who’s goin’ after him? We ain’t got time 
to fetch any of the boys from the wagon. That’d take 
two days.” 

“Tl go. Iain’t scared of Liskeard.” 

“He might git you alone, Bob. He’s mighty quick, is 
Jed. Iain’t been on a hoss in nine years, but I'll go along 
with you. Hal, run down to the home pasture an’ rope 
ol’ Pete an’ Beanbelly.” 

When the manager’s son returned he was astride of 
Nigger and led the other two horses. The cook was 
squatted in front of the door cleaning a rifle, but he paused 
as Hal pulled up and dismounted. 

‘“What’ve you brcught ol’ Nigger for?’’ he inquired. 





raised its head, not a lizard scurried 

from their path. A tiny scrub-cedar 
clung here and there in a fissure where an inch or two of 
soil had been carried by the winds, and once Hal had 
narrowly escaped falling into a devil’s pincushion. 

About three miles to the south towered the highest 
point in the Malpais, a precipitous hill of scorched rock 
and iron, crowned with a ragged, blunt shaft. Atop of 
this shaft a dark object reposed. Presently it rose into 
the heavens: it was an eagle. 

Bob scanned the western sky and the glory of the 
setting sun in its wondrous halos of gold and crimson and 
purple. Then his eyes roamed round the horizon, and he 
pointed to where the hosts of the storm kings were gather- 
ing over the pines below El Toro’s peak. From the thick- 
est of the press a flash of light licked downward. 

“That ol’ mountain’salways raisin’ hell,’’ he complained. 
After an interval he raised his head abruptly, as though 
struck by an idea. ‘ Mit,” he said, “ef the lightnin’ gits to 
playin’, thar’s better places to be in than the Malpais.” 

They exchanged shots twice with Liskeard before the 
night shut down. With its coming they felt a warm splash 
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of rain upon their faces, and in a leaping, dazzling flash 
that illuminated the heavens they beheld El Toro swiftly 
dispatching his cloud warriors over the country. 

“Tt’s gittin’ blacker’n our washbasin, Mit,’’ grumbled 
Bob. ‘Jed kin give us the slip easy in the dark.” 

‘He won't travel far in this storm, Bob.” 

Nor did he attempt it. The rain burst upon them in 
driving sheets that came in regular procession like the 
waves of the sea, and back of it, urging it forward, rode 
a hurricane of wind, shrieking and tearing among the 
uncouth mounds. From north to south the lightning 
darted fiery tongues and the detonations of the thunder 
rocked the earth. A great jagged spear of light was 
hurled upon the pile where the eagle had sat his vigil, and 
their starting eyes had a momentary vision of the awful 
impact. Young Swain clung close to Mit and sobbed 
shiveringly. 

“T reckon we'll be killed, Mit. Look at the lightning.” 

To right, to left, behind them and in front, the forked 
flashes played upon the metal heaps, the splitting strokes 
blinding them with brilliant, sheeny blue and green glares. 
It was a carnival of fire: Mit continued to stare fascinated, 
his whole being numbed. 

Saunders was trembling as with the cold, and his eyes 
rolled from side to side in an agony of fear. He had for- 
gotten all about Liskeard and the hunt of him, and, with 
teeth chattering, snuggled close to the cook. The boy was 
crying with his face buried in Mit’s shirt, and he would 
not look up. A loafer wolf, his tail between his legs, and 
whining to himself, slunk to his den, and he did not see 
or did not heed his hereditary foes. 

An especially brilliant flash, followed on the instant by 
a shock of thunder, brought Mit half-way to his feet, so 
close did it feel. In their ears sounded a wild, immeasur- 
ably plaintive scream, and tne cook peered over the 
mound. 

“That’s a hoss!” he shouted. “They yell somethin’ 
awful when they’re mortal scared. Yes, I swan thar’s 
Jed’s hoss layin’ on its side on a rock.” 

The boy was mumbling to himself, but his words were 
unintelligible to the other two, though Bob afterward 
contended that he heard “‘Now I lay me ” quite 
distinctly. However that may be, Hal took heart and 
began to grope about in the dark behind him. 

““What’s the matter, Hal?” asked the cook anxiously. 
*‘Anythin’ wrong, boy?” 

“I’m lookin’ for my slicker. 





I brought it along.” 


T HAS been written of me that when I pro- 
duce a play for the first time I sit in the 


A d I 
last row of the gallery during the per- \, 
formance, out of a modest wish not to be seen. 


I often do watch the first performance of my plays from 
the last row of the gallery, but not so much out of modesty 
as curiosity. 

The best index to the probable career of any play is the 
back of the head of an auditor who does not know that he 
is being watched. Your playgoer in an orchestra stall is 
always half conscious that what he does or says may be 
observed. But your gallery gods and goddesses have 
never a thought for anything except what happens on the 
stage. They may yield the time before the rise of the 
curtain to watching the audience enter the theater, but 
once the lights are up and the stage is revealed they have 
no eyes or thought for anything except the life unfolded 
by the actors. These people in the upper part of the 
theater represent the masses. They are worth watching. 
Great stage successes are the plays that take hold of the 
masses—not the classes. 

An American in the theater feels first and thinks 
afterward. A European at a play thinks first and 
feels afterward. In conversation a German discusses 
sitting down. A Frenchman discusses standing up. But 
your American discusses walking about. Each must have 
his play built accordingly. 

As I go back and forth, crossing and recrossing the 
Atlantic, the audiences on both sides seem more and more 
like one. Always, of course, each has its own particular 
point of view, according to the side of the Atlantic I 
happen to be upon. But often they think the same, each 
from its own angle. You bring your English play to 
America. Nobody is at all disturbed by the mention of 
Park Lane or Piccadilly Circus. If there is drama in the 
play, if in itself it interests and holds the audience, nobody 
pays any attention to its locality or localisms. But an 
English audience sitting before an American play hears 
mention of West Twenty-third Street or Washington 
Square, and while it is wondering just where and what these 
streets may be an important incident in the dramatic 
action slips by unnoticed. Not that English audiences 
are at all prejudiced against American plays. They take 
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‘““What you want your slicker for? You’re soaked 
through now. You cain’t git any wetter.” 

“T’ll feel sort of safer,” persisted the boy obstinately. 
“Here it is. I’m going to put it on.” 

He got to his knees to don the sticky, clinging coat, and 
as he held it extended loosely in his hands to discover the 
armholes, a fierce gust of wind whipped it from his grasp 
and it flew high over their heads with a loud flapping. A 
shout, a shot and maniacal laughter came to them faintly 
against the tempest. 

Peeping over their barrier, in a succession of flashes that 
lighted up the wastes for miles, they made out Liskeard 
standing on top of his mound, with his hands raised to the 
sky. His hat was gone, his rifle he had thrown away. 
For a full minute he was blotted from their sight; then, in 
another illumination, they saw him running toward them, 
laughing wildly. 

“Tt’s the angel of the Lord!”’ he shrilled to the con- 
tending skies. “It’s the angel of the Lord! I seen him.” 

The renegade ran a dozen steps more, whirled dizzily 
and toppled to earth. Shaking off Hal’s imploring hands, 
old Mit sprang into the dark: three minutes later he was 
back, dragging Liskeard by the arms and shoulders. 

“The lightnin’ hit him, I reckon,” panted the cook. 
“Singed down both sides, he is. I reckon he got hit 
twice, but easy-like. He ain’t dead; not him.” 

Liskeard revived in a few minutes, but the horror of it 
was still upon him, and his imagination peopled the night 
with avenging spirits. He cowered down between the 
two men and endeavored to interpose Hal’s body between 
him and the elements. 

“You won’t let ’em kill me, will you, Hal?” he whim- 
pered. ‘I always treated you right, Hal.” 

“Shut up!” said the boy coldly. 

“You keep quiet, Jed,”’ broke out Saunders in irritation. 
“‘Tt’s bad enough without havin’ you blubberin’ like that. 
We’ve got to stay hyar till daylight.”’ 

“All right, I'll be quiet, Bob. But you-all won’t kill 
me now? Promise? Where’s my gun?” 

“T done took it,’’ said Mit. ‘I do believe this ol’ 
storm is blowin’ itself out.” 

At daylight they sought the horses, Liskeard carrying 
his saddle and staggering weakly beside Hal and imploring 
him whiningly at every step to intercede for him with his 
father’s men. Their mounts had drifted with the gale and 
were nowhere in sight. It was a certainty they would 
find their way home, and there was nothing for it but to 
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toil the weary miles on foot. It was nightfall when they 
arrived at the bunkhouse, worn and spent with hunger 
and lack of sleep. They slept twelve hours, with Liskeard 
locked in the cook’s own bedroom, and, after a late break- 
fast, Hal sought Saunders. 

“‘Say, Bob, let me take him over to the division camp 
to Dad. It'll do Dad more good tha: the doctor from 
Tucalari could do in a year.” 

“That’s so,”” mused the blacksmith; “but you cain’t 
take him, Hal. It’s reediklous. He’d git away.” 

“*Mit’ll lend me his six-shooter, Bob. Just watch me; 
he’ll do what I tell him. Here, you, Liskeard, hustle up. 
You're coming with me.” 

“Allright, Hal. Don’t git angry, boy; I’m gittin’ ready 
fast as I kin.” 

Upon their approach, Mrs. Swain came to the door of the 
hut with a hand raised to caution silence. At sight of the 
strange pair, her mouth opened in amazement and she 
could but glare at the trembling renegade, whose restless 
eyes sought aimlessly for some loophole of escape. 

“No, you don’t, Liskeard. Get down and go in front,” 
commanded the boy. 

“Shore. I’m ready, Hal. Better not git too reckless 
with that lil’ gun, boy. She’s liable for to go off.” 

They passed into the hut, Mrs. Swain preceding them 
to prepare the patient. She was standing guard beside 
the bunk, her face white and accusing, as Liskeard was 
thrust forward by Hal. Mumbling and fidgeting, he 
would not look at the sick man, whose feverish gaze 
rested on him dully for a moment, then steadied and 
cleared. Swain turned his head with a faint smile. 

“Bob an’ Mit an’ I got him in the Malpais, Dad. They 
sent me with him this morning.” 

“Ts he—what’s wrong with him, Hal?” 

“Lightning. And just plumb scared, too. Here, you, 
stand up straight!” 

“Liskeard,” said the wounded man huskily, ‘I always 
knew your nerve wasn’t real. You aren’t worth shooting. 
Turn him loose, Hal. He won’t bother us any more.” 

“T kin go then, Mr. Swain, sir?’”’ quavered the prisoner. 

“You heard what he said, didn’t you?” snapped the 
boy. ‘Out you go! No, you can’t have that horse. You 
can walk. And get a move on. I’m going to begin shoot- 
ing when I’ve counted fifty.” 

“Say, Hal, you’ll give me a fair count, won’t you, boy? 
Don’t be mean an’ cut in on it, Hal. Yes, yes, I’m goin’.” 

“One, two, three, four si 





at Home and Abroad 
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them in the same general way Americans take English 
plays. Each public asks: ‘‘What have you got?” As 
soon as it hears that the play is good it is interested. 
English audiences, for example, were quick to discover the 
fun in The Dictator when Mr. Collier acted it in London, 
though it was full of the local color of New York in the 
central character and in the thought. Somehow, the type 
and the speeches seemed to have a sort of universal humor. 
I tried it first before J. M. Barrie. He marked in the 
manuscript the place from which he could understand. 
The piece never went better in America. On the other 
hand, one reason Brewster’s Millions did not go well in 
London was because the severely logical British mind 
took it all as a business proposition; the problem was 
figured out with the discovery that the young man did not 
spend his millions. 

If the locality of an American play happens to be a 
mining village it is better to change its scenes to a similar 
village in Australia when you take the play to’ London. 
Then the audience is sure to understand. The public of 
London gave The Lion and the Mouse an enthusiastic 
first night, but it turned out that they had not under- 
stood the play. It was unthinkable to them that a judge 
should be disgraced and disbarred by a political ring. 

The point about enthusiastic first nights in London as 
well as in New York is to wait for the box-office statement 
of the second night. In America the question with a 
failure is: ‘‘ How soon can we get it off the stage?” In 
London they say: ‘‘How long will the play run, even 
though it is a failure?” 

No actor or manager should feel grateful to any audi- 
ence for the success of a play in which he has figured. A 
play succeeds because it is a living, vital thing—and that 
is why it has got upon the stage at all. There is life in it 
and it does not and will not die. It keeps itself alive until 
the opportunity comes along. Often a kind of instinct 
makes the opportunity. 

It is instinct also that prompts an audience to applaud 
when it is pleased, laugh when it is amused, weep when it 


is moved, hiss when it is dissatisfied. No 
actor should feel indebted to an audience 
for the recognition of good work, because . 
that same audience that appears to be so 
friendly, at another time, when one character or play does 
not please it, will resent both actor and play. This is as 
it should be. Itis pretty, the loyalty of English audiences 
to their old favorites, but it is bad for the old favorites. 
It is stagnating. 

The various expressions of approval and disapproval 
that come from spectators at a play are involuntary on 
the part of the spectators. They are hypnotized by the 
play and the acting. Whoever, on coming out of the 
theater after seeing a play that has pleased him, felt a 
sense of happiness that his pleasure had also pleased the 
actor, or the author of the play, or the management of the 
production? Loyalty, generosity and encouragement, as 
applied to audiences, are so many empty words. Play- 
goers that apply them to themselves cheat themselves. 
Miss Maude Adams is the only stage personage within 
my experience who has a distinct public following, loyal 
and encouraging to her whatever she does. 

The public is asked to attend a charitable performance 
to help a worthy cause. The people rush to buy up 
places at the theater in which an afternoon’s entertain- 
ment is to be given by the most expensive talent available. 
For two dollars an auditor in that theater that afternoon 
obtains ten or twenty dollars’ worth of service. Yet 
everybody sitting there is simple enough to believe that 
he or she has done something for charity, when in reality 
they have done nothing except provide themselves enter- 
tainment at a low price. The players who give their 
services for this charitable performance—they are differ- 
ent. They do not believe they have done anything for 
charity, because they believe it is a privilege to take part 
in this good work, and they themselves are repaid. 

Tell me of an audience that has ever attended a single 
performance of an admitted failure, and I shall tell you 
of an audience to whom the thanks of the actor and the 
manager are due. 

I have heard people of the stage complain that this or 
that night’s audience was uniatelligent or thoughtless— 
by which, I suppose, the speaker meant that the applause 








was misplaced. But I have always thought that the unin- 
telligence of indiscriminate applause in the theater lay 
not so much in the hour or moment it took place, but that 
it happened at all. Actors who give all that is in them to 
their performances should have for rest and recovery the 
time that is taken by the further nervous strain of bowing 
and rebowing in response to applause that has arisen not 
as a personal tribute to them as actors, but from instinct 
—from the same cause that induces a man to cry out when 
he is struck with pain, to laugh when his sense of humor 
is aroused, or to sleep when he is bored. 

Skilled actors know well by experience the hollowness 
of an audience’s applause. Once I stood upon a stage 
and watched a great foreign actress possessed of tempera- 
ment, skill and feeling give a dinner order while bowing 
before a tumultuously-enthusiastic audience. That great 
actress had learned in a hard school the lesson of never 
having any real feeling of gratitude or misapprehension 
before public applause. One night I talked over with 
Sir Henry Irving while he was taking repeated curtain- 
calls the prospects of a change of bill for the balance of 
his engagement. 

Every producer of plays lives to learn that a failure may 
meet with an enthusiastic reception on its first performance. 

A producer of plays, assuming that he is a man of 

experience, never feels comfortable after a great re- 
ception has been given his play on a first night. 
He knows that the reception in the theater does 
not always correspond to the feelings of future 
audiences. Every thinking manager knows that his 
play, in order to succeed, must send its audience 
away possessed of some distinct feeling. A success- 
ful play is a play that reflects, whatever the feeling 
it reflects. 

The great successes of the stage are plays that 

are played outside of the theater: over the break- 
fast table; in a man’s office, to his business asso- 
ciates; in a club, as one member tells the thrilling 
story of the previous night’s experience to another. 
Great successes upon the stage are plays of such a 
sort that one audience can play them over to an- 
other and so make an endless chain of attendance 
at the theater. 

I have never in all my experience felt a success 
on the opening night. I have only felt my failures. 

I once witnessed the performance of a farcical play 

with an English author in a theater in London on 
the third night of its run. I don’t remember ever 
having heard so much laughter in a theater. I went 
with that author to another theater where a play 
of his was in its first month and where the curtain 
fell on the big act without applause. The author 
told me the chief actors had been trying night by 
night to invent “business” for curtain-calls. The 
farce that we had seen fairly drowned in tremendous 
laughter died in two weeks. The other laughterless 
play ran over a year and has been revived twice. 
One audience greatly enjoyed itself in the theater 
and promptly forgot what it had seen when it got 
home. The other audience was unaware of the 
fact that it was genuinely enjoying itself in the 
theater, but remembered and told others what it 
had remembered when it got home. 

I have left a theater on the first night with the 
other mourners and returned to my office to cast 
a new play for the company—only to live to see 
the play run on successfully for months. 

Nothing is more deluding to the player and even 
to the manager than enthusiastic applause. The 
inspired, fine work of a star actor often makes an 
audience enthusiastic to such a boisterous extent 
that one forgets it is the individual and not the 
play that has succeeded. They are countless—the acci- 
dents that may operate against everybody’s wish or hard 
effort to make an audience like a play. 

I was once an auditor at the opening night of an impor- 
tant production in London when the principal critic of 
the city arrived late during a very quiet and tense 
moment of the play. Being nearsighted, he struck a brass 
railing with his foot as he entered and made a great deal 
of noise. Immediately there arose cries of ‘Order!’ from 
all parts of the house. Everybody turned around and 
looked at the noise-maker. Soon he fled from the theater, 
striking another railing on the way, and, of course, unmer- 
cifully flayed the performance in his review of the play. 
It took that play weeks, not to overcome that particular 
criticism, but to live down the other criticisms spread 
broadcast by a large audience whose evening had been 
spoiled by a nearsighted noise-maker. 

In England, the pit and the gallery of the audience 
come to the theater and turn in their hard-earned shillings 
and demand much. Failing to get what they expect the 
theater is filled with boos and cat-calls at the end of the 
play. This does not mean that the play has failed. It 
more nearly means that the less a man pays to get into a 
theater the more he demands of the play. 

An American audience is different, because it has a 
fine sense of humor. When an American pays his money 
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through the box-office window he feels that it is gone 
forever. Anything he receives after that—the lights, the 
pictures on the walls, the music of the orchestra, the sight 
of a few or many smiling faces—is so much to the good. 
So keen is the American playgoer’s sense of humor that 
often when a play is wretchedly bad the American sense 
of humor comes to the rescue and the applause is terrific- 
ally loud. This does not mean that the play has suc- 
ceeded. It means rather that the play will die, the victim 
of the deadliest of all possible criticisms—ridicule. 

A play-producer who overhears the comments of the 
audience on the first night after the performance of a 
failure never can feel any regret for the sufferings of his 
audience. The people’s expressions of disappointment 
and disapproval preclude any feeling of guilt or sympathy 
that he may have. More than that, I can imagine nothing 
more terrible than for a play-producer to look at an audi- 
ence that likes his play, because only then can he realize 
what the people would look like if they did not like the 
play. My greatest happiness is never to see an audience 
that attends my successful plays, and the real reason why I 
produce pieces outside of New Yorkand London isto beable 
to see them played for suggested changes, before an audi- 
ence that does not realize the importance of the first night. 










turn in desperation to the usurers, in whose hands is the 
money-lending business of the nation. 

Even the highest officials of the Imperial Court fre- 
quently experience the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
their pay. Bucknam Pasha, the American sailor of 
fortune who commands the sea-going division of the 
Ottoman fleet, when offered the position of naval adviser 
to the Sultan, bluntly told the sovereign that he could not 
afford to accept a post where the salary was so uncertain. 
So amused was Abdul-Hamid at the frankness of the reply 
that he gave instructions to the Ministry of Marine that 
Bucknam’s pay must be secured by the receipts of the 
Galata-Stamboul bridge, the rickety structure built on 
boats over the Golden Horn, to cross which a toll is 
collected from every person. For some months after 
assuming his official position Bucknam received his salary 
with gratifying regularity. Then came a lapse; one 
month, two months, three months went by without his 
being able to collect a piaster of his pay. His house rent 
became overdue; the butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker, sympathetic all, nevertheless demanded the pay- 
ment of their accounts. One day, driven to desperation by 
a particularly unsatisfactory interview with the disbursing 
officer at Yildiz, Bucknam summoned a young Turkish 

aide-de-camp who had been educated in America, 
jumped into a carriage and drove post-haste to the 








Ministry of Marine in Stamboul. Thrusting aside 
the attendants who attempted to bar his entrance, 
he burst, unannounced, into the ministerial divan, 
where the Minister, a gray-bearded, dignified Turk 
of the official class, sat in consultation with his 
colleagues. 

With clanking sword, the American strode up to 
the Minister—a personage so high in the official 
world that his subordinates salaam thrice before 
they presume to address him—and clapped him 
briskly on the shoulder. ‘‘ Look here, Excellency,” 
exploded the sailor, ‘I’ve come for my pay, and I 
want it quick. I’m tired of living on honors and 
decorations.” 

The dignified Minister, wholly unaccustomed to 
such a form of address, bounded into the air, caught 
one glimpse of the American’s scowling face and, 
subsiding into his chair, murmured feebly: ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, Commodore, certainly. Er—the fact is, the 
departmental funds are unfortunately somewhat 
depleted at the moment, but I am sure the matter 
can be arranged to your entire satisfaction.”’ 

“All I want is pay instead of promises,”’ said 
Bucknam grimly. 

The Minister, finding that the American was of 
different stuff than his Turkish subordinates, and 
could neither be bulldozed nor evaded, summoned 
one of his secretaries and gave the audacious sailoran 
order authorizing him to collect his arrears of pay 
from the tolls of the Galata-Stamboul bridge. I 
can recall no more amusing instance of American 
audacity than that of this Yankee sailor and his boy 
lieutenant obtaining his overdue salary by actually 
collecting the tolls of this Turkish bridge. 

Some years ago the Imperial Government, through 
the State Department at Washington, secured the 
services of one of the most promising young mining 
engineers in this country, at an almost fabulous 
salary, for the purpose of investigating the mineral 
resources of Asiatic Turkey. After a single tour of 
exploration, however, he found himself unable to 
obtain permission to continue his investigations, 
which had proved successful beyond his wildest 








dreams, and, though his salary was paid with pleas- 





A Personage Who has a Distinct Public Following 


The greatest pleasure to a producing manager, I should 
think, is to see a play performed without an audience, and 
then to know that this same play, which he never wishes 
to see again, is being performed before large audiences. 

So far as I am concerned, knowing the uncertainty of 
plays, the fickleness of audiences and the inevitableness 
of waiting patiently for days and, perhaps, for weeks for 
a final decision—an agony that can only be likened to 
that of the prisoner who waits for the return of a perplexed 
jury—I have trained myself, so far as I can, to be a good 
actor in apparently accepting on first nights in metro- 
politan cities, whether in New York or London, the mes- 
sages or assurances of success that are crowded upon me 
by friends. And yet I invariably leave the theater after 
a first-night performance knowing full well that neither 
my friends nor I know anything at all as to the ultimate 
fortune of the play we have seen. 


How Bucknam Got His Pay 


IKE most Oriental countries, Turkey is firmly in the 
grasp of the money-lenders. The reasons for this state 
of affairsare obvious. The pay of the Government officials 


and of the officers of the army and navy is in a periodical 
state of arrears, and as they must have money to live they 


ing promptitude, he eventually resigned and returned 

to the United States, declaring that he could not 
afford to lose, through inaction, even if richly reeompensed, 
a professional reputation he had worked so hard to gain. 
Until American merchants and manufacturers are will- 
ing to put themselves more closely in touch with the com- 
mercial customs and demands of the Near East they need 
expect no adequate share of the vast trade which is at 
present almost wholly in the hands of Great Britain, 
Germany and France. No American manufacturer would 
dream of attempting to do business in any part of the 
United States until he had first thoroughly acquainted 
himself with the needs of the people, the character of 
goods desired and the terms of payment acceptable to 
them. The same manufacturer, however, attempting to 
do business in Turkey, in a country and with a people of 
whose characteristics he is wholly ignorant, will excuse his 
failure by explaining that ‘‘those dagoes over there don’t 
know what they want, anyway.’’ It seems to be entirely 
beyond the comprehension of the American manufacturer 
that the Turk has his rigidly-fixed ideas as to patterns and 
colors which the fluctuations of fashions throughout the rest 
of the world do not alter at all. In America, if a certain 
color is the rage in New York it is reasonably certain to be 
likewise the fashion in Chicago and New Orleans and San 
Francisco. But in Turkey conditions are wholly dissimilar, 
and the exporter who attempts to carry on business there 
along American lines will soon find the game a losing une. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT THE BOOLE DOGGE FARM 


my nurse, for my: sister Ellen, a 

thoughtful, dependable child of 
eight, was her own mistress in most mat- 
ters. 

This was in the days when we got our 
servants from neighborhood families; be- 
fore the Swedish and Irish invasion had 
made servants of us in turn. Mary was 
the youngest of an ancestored county 
family. Her great-grandfather had fought 
in the Revolution, as you might know by 
the great. flint-lock musket over the Rexes’ 
fireplace. A brother of his had formed 
part of a British square at Waterloo; and 
if Mary’s own father had not lost his right 
hand at Gettysburg he would never have 
let his children go out to service. Poor 
soul, he bore the whole of his afflictions, 
those to his body and those to his pride, 
with a dignity not often seen in these 
degenerate days. He was by trade a black- 
smith, and it was for that reason, I sup- 
pose, that Providence, who loves a little 
joke, elected for amputation his right hand 
rather than one or both of his feet. Since, 
even in these degenerate days, many a foot- 
less blacksmith makes an honest living. 

Mary was a smart, comely, upstanding young woman. 
Even my father, a dismal skeptic anent human frailty, 
said that he would freely trust her around the farthest 
corner in Christendom. And I gathered from the talk of 
my elders and betters that Mary was very pretty. People 
said it was a real joy to see a creature so young, so smiling, 
so pink and white, so graciously happy—in those degen- 
erate days. I myself can see now that she must have been 
very pretty indeed. Her eyes, for instance, so blue in the 
blue, so white in the white, can’t have changed at all— 
unless, perhaps, the shadows deep within the blue are 
deeper than they were when she was a girl. But even 
today you would have to travel far to see another middle- 
aged woman so smooth of forehead, so cleanly-cut of 
feature, so generally comely. 

But if there was one thing in the world that I had 
formed no conclusions upon at the age of six it was female 
loveliness. To cuddle against a gentle mother when 
bogies were about had nothing whatsoever to do with 
that gentle mother’s personal appearance. To strike 
valiantly at Mary’s face when the hot water and the 
scrubbing-brush were going had nothing to do with the 
prettiness thereof. Nor did I consider my sister the less 
presentable by a black eye given and taken in the game 
of Little John and Robin Hood upon a log in the Bay- 
chester woods. And indeed I have been told, and believe 
it te be a fact, that the beauty before whom swelled my 
very earliest tides of affection was a pug-nosed, snaggle- 
toothed, freckled-faced tomboy, who if she had been but 
a jot uglier might have been exhibited to advantage in a 
dime museum. Peace, old agitations, peace! 

Everybody knew the Rexes, as in any part of the world, 
for many years stable, everybody knows everybody else. 
In Westchester, before great strips of woodland and water 
became Pelham Bay Park, before the Swedes came, and 
the Irish and the Italians and the Germans—in other 
words, before land boomed—there had always been an ami- 
able and uninjunctionable stability. Families had lived, 
for well or ill, in the same houses for years and years. So 
long had the portraits hung in the rich men’s houses that 
if you moved them it was to disclose a brightly-fresh rect- 
angle upon the wall behind. The box in the poor man’s 
yard had been tended by the poor man’s great-grand 
female relatives. Ours was a vicinage of memory and 
proper pride. We would no more have thought of inquir- 
ing into the morals of this public house or that than of 
expunging the sun from the heavens. They had always 
been there. 

There was a man who left his wife and little children to 
fight against King George. He could think of but one 
thing to protect them against vagrant soldiers of either 
side, and that was to paint upon certain boards (which he 
nailed to the trees here and there along the boundaries of 
his farm): 


BEWARR OF THE BOOLE DOGGES 


N (es REX was more particularly 


When I was a child one of these signs still remained— 
at the left, just beyond Pelham Bridge. And people used 
to laugh and point at the great trees and say that because 
of the sign the British had never dared to trespass and cut 
down the timber. 


Now the man had never owned a Boole 








Dogge, nor had any of hisdescendants. I doubt if there was 
ever one on the premises, unless latterly, perhaps, there 
has been a French bulldog or so let out of a passing auto- 
mobile to enjoy a few moments of unconventional liberty. 
But the bluff had always held good. As my mother used 
to say: ‘‘I know—but then there may be a bulldog now.” 
And that farm was always out of bounds. I relate this for 
two reasons—to show how stable and conservative a 
neighborhood was ours, and because on that very farm, 
and chosen for the very reason which I have related, stood 
the hollow oak which is to play its majestic part in this 
modest narrative. 

The apple orchards of the Boole Dogge farm ran south- 
erly to a hickory wood, the hickory wood to an oak wood, 
the oak wood to thick scrub of all sorts, the scrub to the 
sedge, and the sedge to the salt mud at low tide, and at 
high to the bassy waters themselves of inmost Pelham 
Bay. On the right was the long, black trestle of the 
Harlem River Branch Railroad, on the left the long- 
curved ironwork of Pelham Bridge. And the farm, 
promontoried with its woods and thick cover between 
these boundaries and more woods to the north, was an 
overgrown, run-down, desolate, lonely, deserted old place. 
Had it not been for the old sign that said ‘‘ Bewarr,”’ it 
must have been a great playground for children—for their 
picnics and their hide-and-seeks and their games at 
Indians. But the ferocious animals imagined by the old 
Revolutionary were as efficacious against trespassers as a 
cordon of police. And I can remember to this day, I can 
feel still, the very thrill of that wild surmise with which I 
followed Mary and my sister over the stone wall and into 
those forbidden and forbidding acres for the first time. 
But that comes later. 

It was my sister who told me that Mary was engaged 
to be married. But I had noticed for some days how the 
neighbors went out of their way to accost her upon our 
walks; to banter her kindly, to shake hands with her, to 
wag their heads and look chin-chucks even if they gave 
none. Her face wore a beautiful mantling red for hours at 
a time. And instead of being made more sedate by her 
responsible and settling prospects she shed the half of 
her years, which were not many, and became the most 
delightful romp, a furious runner of races, swiftest of 
pursuers at tag, most subtle and sudden of hiders and 
poppers out, and full to the arch, scarlet brim of loud, 
clear laughter. 

It was late spring now, lilacs in all the dooryards, all the 
houses being cleaned inside out, and they were to be 
married in the fall. They had picked the little house on 
the outskirts of Skinnertown not far from the Tory oak, 
in which they were to live. And often we made it the end 
of an excursion, and played at games devised by Mary to 
improve the appearance of the little yard. We gathered 
up in emulation old, broken china and bottles, and made 
them into a heap at the back; we cleared the yard of 
brush and dead wood, and pulled up weeds by the hundred- 
weight, and set out a wild rose or two and more valuable, 
if less lovely, plants that people gave Mary out of real 
gardens. 

Will Braddish, a painter by trade, met us one day with 
brushes and a great bucket of white paint, and, while he 





and Mary sat upon the doorstep talking 
in low tones or directing in high, Ellen and 
I made shift to paint the little picket-fence 
until it was white as new snow. At odd 
times Braddish himself painted the little 
house (it was all of old-fashioned, long 
shingles) inside and out, and a friend of 
his got up on the roof with mortar anda 
trowel, and pointed-up the brick chimney; 
and my father and Mr. Sturtevant con- 
tributed a load of beautiful, sleek, rich pas- 
ture sod and the labor to lay it; so that 
by midsummer the little domain was the 
spickest, spannest little dream of a home 
in the whole county. The young couple 
bought furniture, and received gifts of 
furniture, prints, an Al range, a tiny, 
shiny, desirable thing; and the whole world 
and all things in it smiled them in the face. 
Braddish, as you will have guessed, wasa 
prosperous young man. He was popular, 
too, and of good habits. People said only 
against him that he was impulsive and 
had sudden fits of the devil’s own temper, 
but that he recovered from these in a 
twinkling and before anything came of 
them. And even the merest child could 
see that he thought the world of Mary. 
I have seen him show her little attentions such as my 
sister retailed me of personages in fairy stories and chiv- 
alric histories. Once when there was a puddle to cross 
he made a causeway of his coat, like another Raleigh, 
and Mary crossed upon it, like one in a trance of tender 
happiness, oblivious of the fact that she might easily have 
gone around and saved the coat. His skin and his eyes 
were almost as clear as Mary’s own, and he had a bold, 
dashing, independent way with him. 

But it wasn’t often that Braddish could get free of his 
manifold occupations: his painting contracts and his 
political engagements. He was by way of growing very 
influential in local politics, and people predicted an 
unstintedly successful life for him. He was considered 
unusually clever and able. His manners were superior to 
his station, and he had done a deal of heterogeneous 
reading. But, of course, whenever it was possible he was 
with Mary and helped her out with looking after Ellen 
and me. My mother, who was very timid about tramps, 
looked upon these occasions as in the nature of real bless- 
ings. There was nowhere in the countryside that we 
children might not safely venture with Will Braddish 
strolling behind. He loved children—he really did, a rare, 
rare thing—and he was big, and courageous, and strong, 
and quick. He was very tactful, too, on these excursions 
and talked a good part of the time for the three of us, 
instead of for Mary alone. Nice, honest talk it was, too, 
with just enough robbers, and highwaymen, and lions, and 
Indians to give it spice. But all the adventures through 
which he passed us were open and honest. How the noble 
heroes did get on in life, and how the wicked villains did 
catch it! 

I remember once we were returning home past the 
Boole Dogge farm, and Braddish, wiping his brow, for it 
was cruelly hot, seated himself as bold as could be on the 
boundary wall. The conversation had been upon robbers, 
and how they always, always got caught. 

“It doesn’t matter,’ Braddish said, ‘‘ where they hide. 
Take this old farm. It’s the best hiding-place in thisend , 
of the county—woods, and marshes, and old wells, and 
bushes, and hollows rr 

We asked him in much awe if he had ever actually set 
foot on the place. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said; ‘“‘when I was a boy I knew 
every inch of it; I was always hunting and trapping, and 
looking for arrowheads. And that was the best country. 
Once I spent a night in the woods yonder. The bridge was 
open to let a tugboat through and got stuck so they 
couldn’t shut it, and there was no way back to Westchester 
except over the railroad trestle, and my father had said that 
I could go anywhere I pleased except on that trestle. And 
so here I was caught, and it came on to blither and blow, 
and I found an oak tree, all hollow like a little house, and 
I crept in and fell asleep and never woke till daylight. 
My father said next time I could come home by the trestle, 
or he’d know the reason why.” 

“But,” said I, “‘weren’t you afraid the bulldogs would 
get you?” 

‘Now, if they’d said bull-terriers,” said he, ‘I might 
have had my doubts, but a bulldog’s no more dangerous 
than a toadfish. He’s like my old grandma. What teeth 

















he has don’t meet. And besides,” he said, ‘‘there weren’t 

any bulldogs on that farm. And I don’t believe there ever 

were. Now, I’m not sure, sonny,” he said, ‘‘ but you climb 
here we 

’ I climbed upon the wall, and he held me so that I should 

not fall. ‘ 

“Do you see,” said he, ‘way down yonder over the 
tops of the trees a dead limb sticking up?”’ 

I saw it finally. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I’d stake something that that’s 
a part of the old hollow oak. Shall we go and see?” 

But Mary told him that the farm was out of bounds. 
And he thought a moment, and then swung his legs over 
the wall. 

“T won’t be two minutes,” he said. ‘‘I’d like to see if 
I’m right—it’s fifteen years ago ” And he strode off 
across the forbidden farm to the woods. When he came 
back he said that he had been 
right, and that nothing had 











right and proper for the law so to do, more’s the pity. 
But it was not Braddish that would be hit hardest, said 
my father, and here came in the inscrutable hand of 
Providence—it was Mary. 

After the first outburst of feeling she had accepted her 
fate with a staunch reserve and went on with her duties 
much as usual. One ear was always close to the ground, 
you might say, to hear the first rumor of Braddish, either 
his capture or his whereabouts, that she might fly to him 
and comfort him, but the rest of her faculties remained in 
devoted attendance on my sister and me. Only there 
showed in them now and then a kind of tigerish passion- 
ateness, as when I fell off the sea-wall among the boulders 
and howled so dismally. She leaped down after and caught 
me to her in the wildest distress, and even when I stopped 
howling could not seem to put me down. Indeed, she 
held me so tight that if any of my bones had been cracked 
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We were passing the Boole Dogge farm, my sister and I, 
intent upon seeing which of us could take the most hops 
without putting the held-up foot to the ground, when 
suddenly Mary, who had been strolling along laughing at 
us, stopped short in her tracks and turned, and stood 
looking over the green treetops to where the gaunt, dead 
limb of the hollow oak thrust sharply up from among them. 
But we had hopped on for quite a piece before we noticed 
that she no longer went alongside. So we stopped that 
game and ran back to her. What was it? Had she seen 
a rabbit? She laughed and looked very wistful. She was 
just thinking, children, that she would like to see the hol- 
low tree where Will had passed the night. She was not 
excited—I can swear to that. She guessed nothing as 
yet. Her desire was really to the tree—as she might have 
coveted one of Will’s baby shoes, or anything that had 
been his. She had already, poor girl, begun to draw, here 

and there, upon the past for 
sustenance. 





changed much. He tossed me 
a flint arrowhead that he had 
picked up —he wasalways find- 
ing things, and we went on 
again. 

When we got to the middle 
of Pelham Bridge we all 
stopped and leaned against 
the railing and looked down 
into the swift, swirling current. 
Braddish tore an old envelope 
into little pieces and dropped 
them overboard by pairs, so 
that we might see which would 
beat the other to a certain 
point. 

But the shadows began to 
grow long now and presently 
Braddish had to leave us to 
attend a meeting in West- 
chester, and I remember how 
he turned and waved, just 
before the Boulevard dips to 
the causeway, and how Mary 
recollected something that she 
had meant to say and ran 
after him a little way calling, 
and he did not hear. And she 
came back laughing, and red 
in the face, and breathing 
quick. 

Two days later my father, 
who had started for the early 
train, came driving back to the 
house as if he had missed it. 
But he said, no, and his face 
was very grave—he had heard 
a piece of news that greatly 
concerned Mary, and he had 
come back to tell her. He went 
into the study with my mother, 
and presently they sent for 
Mary and she went in to them. 

A few minutes later, through 
the closed door, Ellen and I 
heard a sudden, wailing cry. 

Poor Braddish, it seems, in 
one of his ungovernable tem- 
pers had shot a man to death, 
and fled away no one knew 
whither. 

Il 
HE man killed was named 
Hagan. Hewasared-faced, 
hard-drinking brute, not with- 
out sharp wits and a following 
—or better, a heeling. There 
had been bad blood between 
him and Braddish forsome time 








First, she charged Ellen and 
me to wait for her in the road. 
But we rebelled. We swore 
(most falsely) that we were 
afeard. Since the teeth of bull- 
dogs no longer met, we desired 
passionately to explore the 
forbidden farm, and had, in- 
deed, extracted a free commis- 
sion from my father so to do, 
but my mother had procrasti- 
nated and put us off. We laid 
these facts before Mary, and 
she said, very well, if our father 
had said we might go on the 
farm, go we might. He would, 
could and must make it right 
withourmother. Andso, Mary 
leading, we climbed the wall. 

Bulldogs’ teeth or no bull- 
dogs’ teeth, my ancient fear 
of the place descended upon 
me, and had a rabbit. leaped 
or a cat scuttled among the 
bushes I must have been 
palsied. The going across to 
the woods was waist high with 
weeds and brambles, damp and 
rank underfoot. Wholesquad- 
rons of mosquitoes arose and 
hung about us in clouds, with 
a humming sound as of saw- 
mills far away. But this was 
long before you took your 
malaria of mosquitoes, and we 
minded them no more than 
little children mind them to- 
day. Indeed, I can keep peace- 
fully still even now to watch a 
mosquito batten and fatten 
upon my hand, to see his raven- 
ous, pale abdomen swell to a 
vast smug redness —that physi- 
ological, or psychologics1, mo- 
ment for which you wait ere 
you burst him. 

The forbidden farm had, of 
course, its thousand novelties. 
I saw prickly pears in blossom 
upon a ledge of rock; a great 
lunar-moth resting drowsily, 
almost drunkenly, in the par- 
asol shade of a_ wild-carrot 
blossom; here was the half of 
a wagon wheel, the wood rotted 
away, and there in the tangle 
an ancient cistern mouth of 
brick, the cistern filled to the 
brimwithalluringrubbish. My 








over political differences of 

opinion and advancement. 

But into these Hagan had carried a circumstantial, if 
degenerate, imagination that had grown into and worried 
Braddish’s peace of mind like a cancer. Details of the 
actual killing were kept from us children. But I gathered, 
since the only witnesses of the shooting were heelers of 
Hagan’s, that it could in no wise be construed into an 
out-and-cut act of self-defense, and so far as the law lay 
things looked bad for Braddish. 

That he had not walked into the sheriff’s office to give 
himself up made it look as if he himself felt the unjusti- 
fiability of his act, and it was predicted that when he was 
finally captured it would be to serve a life sentence at the 
very least. The friends of the late Hagan would hear of 
nothing less than hanging. It was a great pity (this was 
my father’s attitude): Hagan was a bad lot and a good 
riddance; Braddish was an excellent young man, except 
for a bit of a temper, and here the law proposed to revenge 
the bad man upon the other forever and ever. And it was 





And Had to Go All the Way Back for it in the Dusk 


by the tumble she must have finished by breaking them. 
The pathos of her efforts to romp with us as in happier 
days was lost upon me, I am happy to say. Nor did [, 
recalling to her what Braddish had said of robbers being 
inevitably caught, realize that I was stabbing her most 
cruelly. For she was, or tried to be, firm in the belief that 
Braddish would succeed where all others had failed. She 
had asked my father what would happen if Braddish got 
clean out of the United States, and he, hoping, I suppose, to 
be of indirect use to the young couple for whom he was 
heartily sorry, made her out a list of countries, so far as 
he knew them, wherein there was no extradition. My 
father hoped, I fondly believe, that she would get the list 
to Braddish for his guidance, conjecturing rightly that if 
Braddish made his whereabouts known to anybody it 
would be to Mary. But as to that, ten days passed before 
Mary knew a jot more of it than another. And I must 
believe that it came to her then entirely by inspiration. 


sister sprang with a gurgle of 
delight to catch a garter snake, 
which eluded her; and a last year’s brier, tough and humor- 
ously inclined, seized upon Mary by the skirts and legs, so 
that it was a matter of tive minutes and piercing screams of 
merriment to cast her loose again. But soon we drew out 
of the hot sunshine into the old orchard with its paltry 
display of deformed, green, runt apples, and its magnifi- 
cent columns and canopies of poison ivy —that most beau- 
tiful and least amiable of our indigenous plants; and then 
we got among scale-bark hickories, and there was one that 
had been fluted from top to bottom by a stroke of light- 
ning; and here the little red squirrels were most unusu- 
ally abundant and indignant; and there wasa catbird that 
miauled exactly like a cat; and there was a spring among 
the roots of one great tree, and a broken teacup half 
buried in the sand at the bottom. 
We left the hickories and entered among the oaks, and 
here was the greatest to-do imaginable to find the one 
that was hollow. Ellen went to the left, I to the right, and 
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Mary down the middle. Whenever I came to an unusu- 
ally big tree I tiptoed around the trunk, goggle-eyed, ex- 
pecting the vasty hollow to open before me. And I am 
sure that Ellen, whom I had presently lost sight of, 
behaved in the same way. Mary also had disappeared, 
and feeling lonely all of a sudden I called to her. She 
answered a moment later in a strange voice. I thought 
that she must have fallen and hurt herself; but when I 
found her she was cheerful and smiling. She was standing 
with her back to a snug hollow in the vast stem of the 
very oak we had been looking for. 

“This is it,’ she said, and turned and pointed to the 
hollow. ‘‘Where’s Ellen?” 

‘Here, Ellen,” I called, ‘‘here—we’ve found it!” 

Then Ellen came scampering through the wood; and 
first I climbed into the hollow and curled up to see what 
sort of a night I might have of it, and then I climbed out 
and Ellen climbed in-—-and then both in at once, and we 
kept house for a while and gave a couple of dinners and 
tea parties. And then quarreled about the probable size 
of Friar Tuck, and Ellen drew the line at further imagin- 
ings and left me alone in the hollow. 

This extended all the way up the main trunk and all 
but out through the top. Here and there it pierced 
through the outer bark, so that slants of pale light served 
to carry the eye up and up until it became lost in inky 
blackness. Now and then dust and little showers of dry 
rot descended softly upon the upturned face; and if you 
put your ear close to the wood you could hear, as through 
the receiver of a telephone, things that were going on 
among the upper branches; as when the breeze puffed up 
and they sighed and creaked together. I could hear a 
squirrel scampering and a woodpecker at work—or so I 
guessed, though it sounded more like a watch ticking. I 
made several essays to climb up the hollow, but the knot- 
holes and crevices, and odds and ends of supports, were 
too far removed from each other for the length of my 
limbs, and, furthermore, my efforts seemed to shake the 
whole tree and bring down whole smarting showers of 
dust and dry rot and even good-sized fragments. I got 
up a few feet, lost my hold, and fell into the soft, punky 
nest at the bottom. 

“Can’t you climb up?” said Ellen, who had recovered 
her temper by now. ‘‘ Because somebody has climbed up 
and stuck an ol’ shoe out of a knothole way up.” 

I climbed out of the hollow and followed her point. 
Sure enough—thirty feet or so from the ground the toe 
of a much-used leather boot stuck out through a knothole. 

Mary refused to take an interest in the boot. It was 
high time we went home. She herself had a headache. 
Our mother would be angry with her for taking us on the 
forbidden farm. She was sorry she had done so. No, 
she wasn’t angry. We were good children; she loved us. 
Wouldn’t we come? 

“T’ll tell you,” said she, and her face, which looked sick 
and pale, colored, ‘‘if you'll come now, and hurry, we'll 
just have time to stop on the bridge and have some races.” 

And sure enough, when we got to the bridge Mary 
produced a stained sheet of paper, and tore it quickly into 
little bits of pieces (we were pressed for time) and launched 
pair after pair of sea-going racers upon the swirling tide. 

When the last pair were gone upon their merry career she 
drew a long breath, and seemed as one relieved of a weight. 

‘*Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘you needn’t tell your mother 
where you’ve been—unless she asks you. Do you think 
that would be wrong?” 

I have never known Mary to suggest deceit of any kind. 

“Tf you think it would get you into trouble,” said my 
sister, aged eight, very stiffly, ‘‘why, of 
course, we won’t say anything.” 

Mary was troubled. Finally she drew 
a deep breath and flung out her hands. 

‘Of course, it would be wrong not to 
tell,’ she said. ‘‘ You must tell her.” 

But by good fortune we met my father 
first and told him. 

‘‘And papa,” said Ellen, she had been 
swung to his shoulder and there rode like 
a princess upon a genii, ‘‘what do you 
think, way up the trunk there was an old 
shoe sticking out of a knothole, and we 
all thought that somebody must have 
climbed up inside and put it there. But 
brother couldn’t climb up because he’s 
too little, and Mary wouldn’t try, and we 
thought maybe Sunday you’d go with us 
and see if you could climb up.” 

I don’t know why my father happened 
to take the line that he did; he may have 
seen something in Mary’s face that we 
children would not be likely to see. He 
laughed first, and told us a story. 

It was about some children that he had 
once known, who had seen a boot sticking 
out of a tree, just as we had done, and 
how a frightful old witch had come along, 
and told them that if they went away for 
a year and a day and didn’t say a word 
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about the boot to any one, and then went back, they 
would by that time have grown sufficiently to climb up 
and get the boot, and that they would find it full of gold 
pieces. But if, during the year and the day, they so much 
as mentioned the boot to any one but their father, they 
would find it full of the most dreadful black and yellow 
spiders which would chase them all the way to Jericho, and 
bite their fat calves every few steps. 

“‘This,’”’ said he, ‘‘may be that kind of a boot. Now 
promise not to talk about it for a year and a day—not even 
to me—and at the end of that time, why we’ll all go and 
see what’s in it. No,” he said, ‘‘ you mustn’t go to look at 
it every now and then—that would spoil the charm. Let 
me see. This is the twenty-eighth—a year and a day— 
hum.” And he made his calculations. Then he said: 
‘“‘By the way, Mary, don’t you and the children ever get 
hungry between meals? If you were to take bread and 
meat and make up sandwiches to take on your excursions, 
they’d never be missed. I’d see to it,” he said, “‘that they 
weren’t missed. Growing children, you know.” And he 
strode on, Ellen riding on his shoulder like a princess on 
her genii. 

It 

LLEN and I were very firm to have nothing to do with 
the boot in the oak tree; and we had two picnics in 
the hollow and played for hours in the adjoining woods 
without once looking up. Mary had become very strict 
with us about scattering papers and eggshells at our out- 
of-door spreads; and whatever fragments of food were left 
over she would make into a neat package and hide away 
under a stone; but in other matters she became less and 
less precise: as, for instance, she left Ellen’s best doll 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the hollow oak, and had 
to go all the way back for it in the dusk; and another time 
(we had also been to the store at Bartow for yeast) she left 
her purse that had two months’ wages in it and more, but 

wasn’t lucky enough to find that. 

It was considered remarkable on all hands that 
Braddish had not yet been caught. Hagan’s heelers, who 
swung many votes, had grown very sharp with the author- 
ities, and no efforts were spared to locate the criminal (he 
was usually referred to as the ‘‘murderer”’) and round him 
up. Almost daily, for a time, we were constantly meeting 
parties of strange men, strolling innocently about the 
country at large or private estates as if they were looking 
things over with a view to purchase. And now and then 
we met pairs of huntsmen, though there was no game 
in season, very citified, with brand-new shotguns, and 
knickerbockers, and English deer-stalker caps. “And these 
were accompanied by dogs, neither well suited nor broken 
to the business of finding birds and holding them. There 
was one pair of sportsmen whose makeshift was a dropsical 
coach dog, very much spotted. And, I must be forgiven 
for telling the truth, one was followed, ventre d terre, by a 
dachshund. My father, a very grave man with his jest, 
said that these were famous detectives, so accoutered as 
not to excite comment. And their mere presence in it was 
enough to assure the least rational that Braddish must by 
now have fled the country. ‘‘Their business,’ he said, 
‘tis to close the stable door, if they can find it, and mean- 
while to spread the money of the many in the roadhouses 
of the few.” 

But I have sometimes thought that the pseudo-sports- 
men were used to give Braddish a foolhardy sense of 
security, so that other secret-service men, less open in 
method and less comic in aspect, might work unob- 
served. Indeed, it turned out that an under-gardener 
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time, a shambling, peaceful, half-witted goat of a man, was 
one such; and a perfect red-Indian upon a trail. It was 
Mary who spotted him. He hung about our kitchen door 
a good deal; and tried to make friends with her and sym- 
pathize with her. But he showed himself a jot too eager 
and then a jot too peppery when she did not fall into his 
nets. Mary told my father, and my father told Mrs. 
Kirkbride. Mrs. Kirkbride had had a very satisfactory 
job at painting done for her by Braddish; and although a 
law-abiding woman, she did not propose personally to 
assist the law—even by holding her tongue. So she 
approached the under-gardener, at a time when the head- 
gardener and the coachman were in hearing, and she said, 
plenty loud enough to be heard: ‘‘ Well, officer, have you 
found a clew yet? Have you pumped my coachman? 
He was friends with Braddish,’”’ and so on, so that she 
destroyed that man’s utility for that place and time. 
But others were more fortunate. And all of a sudden the 
country was convulsed with excitement at hearing that 
Braddish had been seen on the Bartow road at night, and 
had been fired at, but had made good his escape into the 
Boole Dogge farm. 

Bloodhounds were at once sent for. I remember that 
my father stayed up from town that thrilling morning, and 
walked up and down in front of the house looking up at 
the sky. I now know that he was conjuring it to rain with 
all his power of pity—prayer maybe—though I think, like 
most commuters, he was weak on prayer. Anyhow, rain 
it did. The sky had been overcast for two days, drawing 
slowly at the great beds of moisture in the northeast, and 
that morning, accompanied by high winds, the first drops 
fell and became presently a deluging northeaster, very 
cold for midsummer. 

As chance would have it, there had been a false scent 
down on Throgg’s Neck, upon which the nearest accessible 
bloodhounds had been employed. So that there was a 
delay in locating them, and fetching them to the Boole 
Dogge farm. We went over to the Boulevard—my father, 
Ellen and I—all under umbrellas, to see them go by. They 
were a sorry pair of animals, and very weary with having 
been out all night, in all sorts of country, upon feet more 
accustomed to the smooth asphalt of a kennel. But there 
was a crowd of men with them, some in uniform, one I 
remember in a great coat, who rode upon one of the old- 
fashioned, high bicycles, and there was a show of clubs 
and bludgeons, and one man wore openly upon his hip a 
rusty, blued revolver, and on the whole the little proces- 
sion had a look of determination and of power to injure 
that was rather terrible. I have sometimes thought that 
if I had been my father I would not have taken Ellen and 
me to see them go by. But why not? I would not have 
missed it for kingdoms. 

By the time the pursuit had reached the Boole Dogge 
farm so much rain had fallen as to render the bloodhounds’ 
noses of no account. Still the police were not deterred 
from beating that neck of land with great thoroughness 
and energy. But it proved to be the old story of the 
needle in the haystack. Either they could not find the needle 
or there was no needle to be found. Of course, they 
discovered the spring with the broken cup, and the 
hollow oak, and made sure that it was here that Braddish 
slept at night, and they found other traces of his recent 
habitation—an ingenious snare with a catbird in it, still 
warm; the deep, inadvertent track of a foot in a spot of 
bog; but of the man himself neither sight nor sound. 

In the afternoon, the rain having held up for a while, 
my father walked over to the farm to see how the hunt 
was progressing. This, I think, was for Mary’s sake, who 
had been all the morning in so terrible a 
state of agitation that it seemed as if she 
must have news for better or worse, or 
die of suspense. My father was not away 
longer than necessary. He returned as he 
had gone, wearing a cheerful, incisive look 
very characteristic of him, and whistling 
short snatches of tunes. 

He said that the beaters were still at 
work; but that they were wet to the skin 
and the heart was out of them. Yes. 
They would keep an eye on the place, but 
they were pretty well convinced that the 
bird had flown. If, however, the bird had 
not flown, said my father, he should be 
quick about it. We were on the front 
porch to meet my father, and I remember 
he paused and looked out over the bay 
for some time. It was roughish with 
occasional white caps, and had a dreary, 
stormy look. Our rowboat, moored to a 
landing stage or float, just off our place, 
was straining and tugging at her rope. 

“That boat will blow loose,” said my 
father, ‘‘if she isn’t pulled up. But I’m 
not going to do it. I’m wet enough as 
it is.” 

‘“Would you like me to try, sir?”” Mary 
called. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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VIII 

HE silence that greeted the announce- 
T ment of Inez, that she considered herself 
engaged to Roddy, was broken in a start- 

ling fashion. Before her mother could recover 
from her amazement one of the windows to 
the garden was thrown open, and a man burst 
through it and sprang toward Vega. He was 
disheveled, breathless; from a wound in his 
forehead a line of blood ran down his cheek. 
His appearance was so alarming that all of 
those who, the instant before, had been staring in 
astonishment at Inez nowturned to the intruder. 
They recognized him as the personal servant of 
Vega. Without considering the presence of the 
others the valet spoke as he crossed the room. 

“The police are in your house,” he panted. 
“They have searched it; taken the papers. 
They tried to stop me.” He drew his hand 
across his face and showed it streaked with 
blood. ‘‘But I escaped by the harbor. The 
boat isat the wharf. You have nota moment!” 
His eyes wandered toward Pulido and Ramon, 
and he exclaimed delightedly. ‘‘ You also!” 
he cried; ‘‘there is still time!” 

General Pulido ran to the window. 

“There is still time!’ he echoed. ‘‘By the 
boat we can reach Quinta Tortola at the 
appointed hour. Colonel Ramon,” he com- 
manded, ‘‘remain with Sefior Caldwell. You, 
Pino, come with me!” 

But Vega strode furiously toward Roddy. 

“No!” he shouted. ‘‘This man first! My 
honor first!” 

At this crisis of his fortunes, Sam Caldwell, 
much to the surprise of Roddy, showed himself 
capable of abrupt action. He threw his arm 
around the waist of Vega, and ran him to the 
window. 

“Damn your honor! 
from me!”’ he shrieked. 
place!” 

Struggling, not only in the arms of Caldwell 
but in those of Pulido and the valet, Vega 
was borne to the terrace. As he was pushed 
from the window he stretched out his arm 
toward Roddy. 

“When wemeet again,” he cried,‘‘ [kill you!” 

Roddy looked after him with regret. More alarming to 
him than the prospect of a duel was the prospect of facing 
Sefiora Rojas. For the moment Vega and his personal 
danger had averted the wrath that Roddy knew was still 
to come, but with the departure of Vega he saw it could 
no longer be postponed. He turned humbly to Sefiora 
Rojas. The seene through which that lady had just 
passed had left her trembling; but the sight of Roddy 
confronting her seemed at once to restore her self-posses- 
sion. Anxiously, but in a tone of deep respect, Roddy 
addressed her: 

“T have the great honor,’’ he said, ‘‘to inform 

After one indignant glance Sefiora Rojas turned from 
him to her daughter. Her words sounded like the dripping 
of icicles. 

“You will leave the room,” she said. She again glanced 
at Roddy. ‘‘ You will leave the house.”’ 

Not since when, as a child, he had been sent to stand 
in a corner had Roddy felt so guilty. And to his horror 
he found he was torn with a hysterical desire to laugh. 

“But, Madame Rojas,” he protested hastily, ‘it is 
impossible for me to leave until I make clear to you ‘sg 

In the fashion of the country Sefiora Rojas clapped her 
hands. “Surely,” she exclaimed, “‘you will not subject 
me to a scene before the servants.” 

In answer to her summons the doors flew open, and the 
frightened servants, who had heard of the blood-stained 
messenger, pushed into the room. With the air of a great 
lady dismissing an honored guest Sefiora Rojas bowed 
to Roddy, and Roddy, accepting the inevitable, bowed 
deeply in return. 

As he walked to the door he cast toward Inez an un- 
happy look of apology and appeal. But the smile with 
which she answered seemed to show that, to her, their 
discomfiture was in no way tragic. Roddy at once took 
heart and beamed with gratitude. In the look he gave 
her he endeavored to convey his assurance of the devotion 
of a lifetime. 

“‘Good-by,”’ said Inez pleasantly. 

“Good-by,” said Roddy. 


You take your orders 
“Go to the meeting- 


” 








On coming to Porto Cabello Sam Caldwell had made 
his headquarters at the home cf the United States Consul, 
who owed his appointment to the influence of Mr. Forres- 
ter, and who, in behalf of that gentleman, was very justly 
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Her Fingers Traced the Sign of the Cross 


suspected by Alvarez of ‘‘ pernicious activity.”” On taking 
his leave of Sefiora Rojas, which he did as soon as Roddy 
had been shown the door, Caldwell hastened to the 
Consulate, and, as there might be domiciliary visits to 
the houses of all of the Vegaistas, Colonel Ramon, seeking 
protection as a political refugee, accompanied him. 

The police had precipitated the departure of Vega from 
the city by only a few hours. He had planned to leave it 
and to join his adherents in the mountains that same 
afternoon, and it was only to learn the result of the 
final appeal to Roddy that he had waited. As they 
hastened by back ways to the Consulate, Ramon said: 

“It was not worth waiting for. Young Forrester told 
nothing. And why? Because he knows nothing!” 

“‘To me,” growled Caldwell, ‘‘he makes a noise like a 
joker in the pack. I don’t mind telling you he’s got me 
guessing. He wouldn’t have thrown up his job and 
quarreled with his father and Sefiora Rojas if he wasn’t 
pretty sure he was in right. Vega tells me, three weeks 
ago Roddy went to Curacao to ask Madame Rojas to 
help him get her husband out of prison. Instead, she 
turned him down hard. But did that feaze him? No! 
I believe he’s still working—working at this moment on 
some plan of his own to get Rojas free. Every night he 
goes out in his launch with young De Peyster. Where do 
they go? They say they go fishing. Well, maybe! We 
can’t follow them, for they douse the lights and their 
motor is too fast for us. But, to me, it looks like a rescue, 
for the only way they could rescue Rojas would be from 
the harbor. If they have slipped him tools and he is 
cutting his way to the water, some dark night they’ll carry 
him off in their launch. And then,’’ he exclaimed angrily, 
‘“‘where would I be? That old Rip Van Winkle has only 
got to show his face and it would be all over but the 
shouting. He’d lose us what we’ve staked on Vega, and 
he’d make us carry out some of the terms of our con- 
cession that would cost us a million more.” 

Ramon exclaimed with contempt. 

“Forrester!” he cried. ‘‘He is only a boy!” 

“‘Any boy,” snapped Caldwell impatiently, ‘‘who is 
clever enough to get himself engaged to the richest girl in 
Venezuela, under the guns of her mother and Pino Vega, 
is old enough to vote. I take my hat off to him.” 

The Venezuelan turned his head and looked meaningly 
at Caldwell; his eyes were hard and cruel, 
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“‘Tregret,”’ he said, ‘‘ but he must be stopped.” 

‘No, you don’t!” growled Caldwell; ‘‘that’s 
not the answer. Wewon’t stop him. We'll let 
him go! It’s the other man we'll stop— Rojas!” 

‘Yes, yes!’ returned Ramoneagerly. ‘‘ That 
is the only way left. Rojas must die!” 

** Die!” laughed Caldwell comfortably. ‘‘ Not 
a bit like it! I’m rather planning to improve 
his health.” He stopped and glanced up and 
down the narrow street. It was empty. He 
laid his hand impressively on the arm of the 
Venezuelan. 

‘Today,’ he whispered, “‘some one will send 
a letter—an anonymous letter—to San Carlos, 
telling the Commandant why General Rojas 
would be more comfortable in another cell.”’ 


From Miramar, Roddy returned directly to 
his house. On the way he found the city ina 
ferment; all shops had closed, the plazas and 
cafés were crowded, and the Alameda was lined 
with soldiers. Wherever a few men gathered 
together the police ordered them to separate; 
and in the driveways, troopers of Alvarez, alert 
and watchful, each with his carbine on his hip, 
rode slowly at a walk glancing from left to right. 
At his house, Roddy found gathered there all 
of the White Mice: Peter, McKildrick, Vicenti 
and Pedro. They had assembled, he supposed, 
to learn the result of his visit to Miramar, but 
they were concerned with news more important. 
Vicenti had called them together to tell them 
that, at any moment, the Rojas faction might 
rise and attempt to seize the city and San 
Carlos. The escape of Vega, and the fact, 
which was now made public, that he had pro- 
claimed himself in revolt, had given the Rojas 
faction the opportunity for which it had been 
waiting. The city was denuded cf Government 
troops. For hours they had been pouring out 
of it in pursuit of Vega and his little band of 
revolutionists; and until reénforcements should 
arrive from Cardcas, which might not be in 
twenty-four hours, the city was defenseless. 
The moment for the Rojas party had come. 

But Vicenti feared that the assault on San 
Carlos would result not only in the death of 
many of those who attacked it but also would be the signal 
on the inside for the instant assassination of Rojas. It there- 
fore was imperative, before the attack was made, to get 
Rojas out of prison. He dared not inform even the leaders 
of the Rojas party of the proposed rescue. It must be 
attempted only by those who could be absolutely trusted, 
those already in the secret. And it was for that purpose he 
had called the White Mice together. When Roddy arrived 
they had, subject to his approval, arranged their plan. 
From what Vicenti had learned, the ass: ult on the fortress 
would be made at midnight. It was accordingly agreed 
that at nine o’clock, when it would be quite dark, they 
would blow cpen the wall. Roddy, McKildrick and 
Peter would dine together at Roddy’s house, and at eight, 
in the launch, would leave his wharf. Pedro, whose pres- 
ence would assure General Rojas of the good intentions of 
the others, was directed so to arrange his departure from 
Miramar as to arrive by the shore route at the wharf in 
time to accompany them. And Vicenti, who had set his 
watch with McKildrick’s, was at once to inform General 
Rojas of what was expected to happen, and at nine o’clock, 
when the wall fell, to rush with him through the breach. 

In the patio the men, standing and in silence, drank to 
the success of their undertaking, and then, after each had 
shaken hands with the others, separated. By Roddy’s 
orders Pedro was to inform Inez of their plan and to tell 
her that, if the Rojas party, in its attack upon the city, was 
successful, her father might that night sleep at Miramar. 
If, after his release, the issue were still in doubt, the 
launch would carry him to Curacao. 

Vicenti left for San Carlos. In case it should be neces- 
sary to make the dash to Willemstad, Peter remained at 
the house to collect for the voyage provisions, medicines, 
stimulants and casks of water. McKildrick and Roddy 
departed in the launch to lay the mine which was to 
destroy the barrier. On their way they stopped at the 
lighthouse, where McKildrick collected what he wanted 
for that purpose. It was now four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and by five they had entered the tunnel and 
reached the wall. McKildrick dug a hole in the cement 
a few feet above the base, and in this shoved a stick of 
dynamite of sixty per cent nitro, and attached a number 
six cap and a fuse a foot long. This would burn for one 
minute and allow whoever lighted it that length of time 
to get under cover. In case of a misfire, he had brought 
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with him extra sticks, fuses and caps. These, with drills 
and a sledge-hammer, they hid in a corner of the wall. 

In the damp darkness of the tunnel it was difficult to 
believe that outside the sun was still shining. 

“Tf it were only night!” said Roddy. ‘‘I hate to leave 
it. I’d only have to touch a match to that, and he’d be 
free.’”’ 

‘*Free of the cell,”’ assented McKildrick, ‘‘ but we could 
never get him away. The noise will bring the whole gar- 
rison. It will be like heaving a brick into a hornets’ nest. 
We must wait for darkness. This is no matinée perform- 
ance,” 

On the return trip to the city they sat in silence, the 
mind of each occupied by his own thoughts. How serious 
these thoughts were neither cared to confess in words, 
but as they passed under the guns of the fortress they 
glanced at each other and smiled. 

“You mustn’t think, Mac,” said Roddy gratefully, ‘‘I 
don’t appreciate what you’re doing. You stand to lose 
a iot!” 

“IT can always get another job,”’ returned McKildrick. 

“You can’t if one of these fellows puts a bullet in you,” 
said Roddy. ‘‘ You know you are making a big sacrifice, 
and I thank you for it.” 

McKiidrick looked at 





water, stocked the boat for her possible run to Curacao. 
The Rojas party, so Peter informed them, had taken the 
barracks in the suburbs, and, preliminary to an attack on 
the fortress, had seizéd the custom house which faced it; 
but the artillery barracks, which were inside the city, 
was still in the hands of the Government troops. Until 
they were taken, with the guns in them, the Rojas faction 
was without artillery, and against the fortress could do 
nothing. It was already dusk, and, in half an hour, would 
be night. It was for this the Rojas crowd were waiting. 
As yet, of Vega and his followers no news had reached the 
city. But the Government troops were pursuing him 
closely, and it was probable that an engagement had 
already taken place. 

‘By this time,’ said Roddy, ‘‘ Vicenti has told Rojas, 
and in an hour Pedro will arrive, and then we start. 
Go get something to eat, and send my dinner out here. 
I’ve some tinkering to do on the engine.” 

Before separating, McKildrick suggested that Peter 
and Roddy should set their watches by his, which was 
already set to agree with Vicenti’s. 

‘For, should anything happen to me,” he explained, 
‘‘you boys must blow up the wall, and you must know 
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“My God!” cried Peter, and stared helplessly at the 
older man. 

“ Dying?” 
hour ago; he was —— 

‘He was caring for the wounded in the streets. He was 
shot,” answered the man gravely, laying his finger on his 
heart, ‘‘here!”’ 

“Caring for the wounded!” cried McKildrick. “Why 
wasn’t he “ 

“Be quiet!” warned Peter. 

McKildrick checked himself and, followed by Peter, 
ran to the street. In the light from the open door he saw 
an army stretcher, and on it a figure of a man covered 
with a blanket. An officer and the soldiers who had borne 
the stretcher stood in the shadow. With an exclamation 
of remorse and sympathy, McKildrick advanced quickly 
and leaned forward. But the man on the stretcher was 
not Vicenti.. To make sure, McKildrick bent lower, and 
in an instant the stranger threw out his arms and, clasping 
him around the neck, dragged him down. At the same 
moment the stretcher bearers fell upon him, from the 
rear and, wrenching back his arms, held them together 
until the officer clasped his wrists with handcuffs. From 
Peter he heard a muffled 
roar and, twisting his 


protested McKildrick. 
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“T saw him an 








him in some embarrass- 
ment. 

“You stand to lose 
more than any of us,” he 
said. 

“T’m told you are to 
be congratulated.”’ His 
eyes were so full of sym- 
pathy and good feeling 
that Roddy held out his 
hand. 

‘You're the first one to 
do it,” he said happily, 
“and it’s good to hear. 
Mac!” he exclaimed in 
awestruck tones, ‘‘I’m 
the happiest and the 
luckiest and the least de- 
serving beggar in all the 
world!” 

MecKildrick smiled 
dryly. 

“‘T seem to have heard 
something like that 
before,”’ he said. 

‘*Never!’’ cried Roddy 
stoutly. ‘“‘Other poor 
devils may have thought 
so, but I know. It never 
happened to any one but 
me!” 

MeKildrick turned his 
eyes seaward and 
frowned. 

*‘T even used the same 
lines myself once,” he 
said; “‘but I found I’d 
got hold of some other 
fellow’s part.. So if any- 








head, saw him rolling on 
the sidewalk. On top of 
him were a _ half-dozen 
soldiers; his wrists also 
were in manacles. 

McKildrick’s out- 
bursts were silenced by 
the officer. 

“You need not tell 
me you are Americans,” 
he said, ‘‘and if you go 
quietly no harm will 
come. We wish only to 
keep yououtof mischief.” 

“Go?” demanded 
Peter. ‘‘Go where?” 

“To the cartel,” said 
theofficer, smiling. ‘‘ You 
will be safer there.” 

He stepped into the 
light and waved his 
sword, and from across 
the street came running 
many more soldiers. A 
squad of these the officer 
detailed to surround his 
prisoners. To the others 
he said: ‘‘Search the 
house. Find the third 
one, Sefior Forrester. Do 
not harm him, but bring 
him with you!” 

At the word, Peter 
swung his arms free from * 
the man who held them. 
With a yell of warning, 
which he hoped would 
reach Roddy, and pulling 
impotently at his hand- 








thing should come my way 
tonight it wouldn’t make 
such a lot of difference.” 

Roddy took one hand from the wheel and, leaning 
forward, touched McKildrick on the knee. 

‘I’m sorry,” he said; ‘‘I didn’t know.” 

MceKildrick nodded and, as though glad of an inter- 
ruption, held up his hand. 

‘Listen!’ he cried. ‘‘Stop the engine!” 

Roddy let the launch slip forward on her own headway. 
In the silence that followed they heard from the city the 
confused murmur of a mob and the sharp bark of pistols. 
They looked at each other significantly. 

“The surface indications seem to show,’ said MckKil- 
drick, ‘‘that things are loosening up. I guess it’s going 
to be one of those nights!” 

As they rounded the point and the whole of the harbor 
front came into view, they saw that the doors of the bonded 
warehouses had been broken open, and that the boxes and 
bales they contained had been tumbled out upon the 
wharf and piled into barricades. 

From behind these, and from the windows of the custom- 
house, men not in uniform, and evidently of the Rojas 
faction, were firing upon the tiny gunboat in the harbor, 
and from it their rifle-fire was being answered by an 
automatie gun. With full speed ahead Roddy ran the 
gauntlet of this crossfire, and in safety tied up to his own 
wharf. 

‘*Go inside,’’ he commanded, ‘‘and find out what has 
happened. And tell Peter we’ll take his cargo on board 
now. Until we’re ready to start I'll stay by the launch 
and see no one tries to borrow her.” 

Peter and McKildrick returned at once, and with 
gasoline, tins of biscuit and meat, and a cask of drinking 





Roddy Threw the Turnkey Sprawling 


just when you are to do it. Roddy knows how to do it, 
and,” he added to Peter, ‘I'll explain it to you while 
we’re at dinner.” 

They left Roddy on his knees, busily plying his oil-can, 
and crossed the garden. In the patio they found the table 
ready for dinner, and two lamps casting a cheerful light 
upon the cloth and flashing from the bottle of red Rioja. 

As they seated themselves, one of the stray bullets that 
were singing above the housetops dislodged a tile, and the 
pieces of red clay fell clattering into the courtyard. Peter 
reached for the claret and, with ostentatious -slowness, 
filled McKildrick’s glass. 

‘‘Dynasties may come,” he said, ‘“‘and dynasties may 
go; but I find one always dines.” 

‘““Why not?” replied McKildrick. ‘‘Napoleon says 
an army is a collection of stomachs. Why should you and 
I pretend to be better soldiers than Napoleon’s?” 

As a signal to the kitchen he clapped his hands; but 
the servant who answered came not from the kitchen, but 
from the street. His yellow skin was pale with fright. He 
gasped and pointed into the shadow at a soldier who 
followed him. The man wore the uniform of a hospital 
steward and on his arm the badge of the Red Cross. 
He stepped forward. and, glancing with concern from 
Peter to McKildrick, saluted mechanically. 

‘Doctor Vicenti!’’ he exclaimed, “‘ he wishes to see you. 
He is outside on a stretcher. We are taking him to the 
hospital, but he made us bring him here first.’”” The man 
shook his head sharply. ‘He is dying!” he said. 

In this sudden threat of disaster-to their plan the 
thought of both the conspirators was first for Rojas. 


cuffs, he dashed into the 
house, the soldiers racing 
at his heels. 

Roddy had finished his inspection of his engine, but 
was still guarding the launch, waiting with impatience for 
some one to bring him his dinner. He was relieved to 
note that from the direction of Miramar there was no 
sound of fighting. In the lower part of the city he could 
hear a brisk fusillade, but except from the custom house 
the firing had more the sound of street fighting than of 
an organized attack. From this he judged the assault on 
the artillery barracks had not yet begun. He flashed his 
electric torch on his watch, and it showed half-past seven. 
There was still a half hour to wait. He rose and, for the 
hundredth time, spun the wheel of his engine, examined 
his revolver, and yawned nervously. It was now quite 
dark. Through the trees and shrubs in the garden he 
could see the lights on the dinner-table, and the spectacle 
made him the more hungry. To remind the others that 
he was starving, he gave a long whistle. It was at once 
cautiously answered, to his surprise, not from the house, 
but from a spot a hundred feet from him, on the shore of 
the harbor. He decided, as it was in the direction one 
would take in walking from Miramar, that Pedro had 
arrived, and he sighed with relief. He was about to repeat 
his signal of distress, when from the patio there arose a 
sudden tumult. In an instant, with a crash of broken 
glass and china, the lights were extinguished, and he 
heard the voice of Peter shrieking his name. He sprang 
from the launch and started toward the garden. At that 
moment a heavy body crashed upon the gravel walk, and 
there was the rush of many feet. 

“Roddy!” shrieked the voice of Peter, “‘they’re taking 
us to jail. They’re coming after you. Run!” 





























In the darkness Roddy could see nothing. He heard 
what sounded like an army of men trampling and beating 
the bushes. His first thought was that he must attempt 
a rescue. He jerked out his gun, and raced down the 
wharf. Under his flying feet the boards rattled and Peter 
heard him coming. 

“Go back!” he shrieked furiously. 
us! You’ve got work todo! Do it!” 

The profanity with which these orders were issued 
convinced Roddy that Peter was very much in earnest 
and in no personal danger. 

In another moment he was left no time for further hesi- 
tation. His flying footsteps had been heard by the sol- 
diers as well as by Peter, and from the garden they rushed 
shouting to the beach. Against such odds Roddy saw 
that to rescue Peter was impossible, while at the same 
time, even alone, he still might hope to rescue Rojas. 

He cast joose the painter of the launch, and with all his 
strength shoved it clear. 

He had apparently acted not a moment too soon, for 
a figure clad in white leaped upon the wharf and raced 
toward him. Roddy sprang to the wheel, and the launch 
moved slowly in a circle. At the first sound of. the 
revolving screw there came from the white figure a cry 
of dismay. It was strangely weak, strangely familiar, 
strangely feminine. 

“Roddy!” cried the voice. ‘‘It is I, Inez!” 

With a shout of amazement, joy and consternation, 
Roddy swung the boat back toward the shore, and by 
the breadth of an oar-blade cleared the wharf. There was 
a cry of relief, of delight, a flutter of skirts, and Inez 
sprang into it. 

In an agony of fear for her safety Roddy pushed her to 
the bottom of the launch. 

“Get down!” he commanded. 
dress. They'll fire on you.” 

From the shore an excited voice cried in Spanish: ‘‘ Do 
I shoot, sergeant ?”’ 

“No!” answered another. ‘‘ Remember your orders!” 

“But he escapes!” returned the first voice, and on the 
word there was a flash, a report, and a bullet whined above 
them. Another and others followed, but the busy chug- 
chug of the engine continued undismayed, and as the 
noise of its progress died away the firing ceased. Roddy 
left the wheel, and, stooping, took Inez in his arms. 
Behind them the city was a blaze of light, and the sky 
above it was painted crimson. From the fortress, rockets, 
hissing and roaring, signaled to the barracks; from the 
gunboat, the quick-firing guns were stabbing the darkness 
with swift, vindictive flashes. In different parts of the 
city incendiary fires had started and were burning sul- 
lenly, sending up into the still night air great, twisting 
columns of sparks. 

The rattle of musketry was incessant. 

With his arm about her and her face pressed to his, Inez 
watehed the spectacle unseeingly. For the moment it 
possessed no significance. And for Roddy, as he held her 
close, it seemed that she must feel his heart beating with 
happiness. He had never dared to hope that such a time 
would come, when they would be alone together, when it 
would be his right to protect and guard her, when, again 
and again, he might try to tell her how he loved her. Like 
one coming from a dream Inez stirred and drew away. 

“Where are we going?’ she whispered. 

“We're going to the tunnel to save your father,” 
answered Roddy. 

The girl gave a little sigh of content, and again 
sank back into the shelter of his arm. 

They passed the fortress, giving it a wide berth, 
and turned in toward the shore. The city now lay 
far to the right, and the clamor of the conflict came 
to them but faintly. 

“Tell me,” said Roddy, ‘‘why did you come to the 
wharf?” 

He seemed to be speaking of something that had 
happened far back in the past, of a matter which he 
remembered as having once been of vivid importance, 
but which now was of consequence only in that it 
concerned her. 

Reluctantly Inez broke the silence that had envel- 
oped them. 

“They came to the house and arrested Pedro,” she 
said. To her also the subject seemed to be of but 
little interest. She spoke as though it were only with 
an effort she could recall the details. ‘‘I knew you 
needed him to convince father you were friends. So, 
as he could not come, I eame. Did I do right?” 

“ Whatever you do is right,” answered Roddy. ‘‘ We 
ae as well start life with that proposition as a fixed 
act.” 

“And do you want me with you now?” whispered 
the girl. 

“Do I want you with me!” Roddy exclaimed in 
mock exasperation. ‘Don’t provoke me!” he cried. 

“T am trying,” he protested, “‘to do my duty, while 

what I would like to do is to point this boat the other 

way, and elope with you to Curacao. So, if you love 
your father, don’t make yourself any more distractingly 


“You can’t help 


““They can see your 
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attractive than you are at this moment. If you don’t help 
me to be strong I will run away with you.” 

Inez laughed softly and happily, and, leaning toward 
him, kissed him. 

“‘That’s not helping me!” protested Roddy. 

“Tt is for the last time,” said Inez, ‘until he is free.’’ 

“That may not be for months!” cried Roddy. 

‘Tt is for the last time,” repeated Inez. 

Roddy concealed the launch in the cove below El Morro, 
and, taking from the locker a flask of brandy and an extra 
torch, led the way up the hill. When they drew near to 
the fortress, fearing a possible ambush he left Inez and 
proceeded alone to reconnoiter. But El Morro was undis- 
turbed and as he and MckKildrick had left it. He 
returned for Inez, and at the mouth of the tunnel halted 
and pointed to a place well suited for concealment. 

“*You will wait there,’’ he commanded. 

“‘No,” returned the girl quietly, ‘‘I will go with you. 
You forget I am your sponsor, and,’ she added gently, 
“Tam more than that. After this, where you go, I go.” 

As she spoke there came from the wharf of the custom 
house, lying a mile below them, a flash of flame. It was 
followed by others, and instantly, like an echo, the guns 
of the fort replied. 

“Shrapnel!” cried Roddy. ‘‘They’ve captured the 
artillery barracks, and we haven’t a moment to lose!” 

He threw himself on the levers that moved the slabs 
of stone and forced them apart. Giving Inez his hand, he 
ran with her down the steps of the tunnel. 

“‘But why,” cried Inez, ‘‘is there more need for haste 
now than before?” 

Roddy could not tell her the assault of the Rojas party 
on the fortress might lead to a reprisal in the assassina- 
tion of her father. 

‘“‘The sound of the cannon,” he answered evasively, 
‘will drown out what we do.”’ 

Roddy was now more familiar with the various wind- 
ings of the tunnel, and they advanced quickly. Following 
the circles of light cast by their torches, they moved so 
rapidly that when they reached the wall both were pant- 
ing. Roddy held his watch in front of the light and cried 
out with impatience. 

““Ten minutes!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘and every minute—— 
He checked himself and turned to the wall. The dynamite, 
with the cap and fuse attached, was as McKildrick had 
placed it. For a tamp he scooped up from the surface of 
the tunnel a handful of clay, and this he packed tightly 
over the cap, leaving the fuse free. He led Inez back to a 
safe distance from the wall, and there, with eyes fastened 
on Roddy’s watch, they waited. The seconds dragged 
interminably. Neither spoke, and the silence of the 
tunnel weighed upon them like the silence of a grave. 
But even buried as they were many feet beneath the 
ramparts, they could hear above them the reverberations 
of the cannon. 

“‘They are firing in half-minute intervals,’’ whispered 
Roddy. ‘‘I will try to set off the dynamite when they fire, 
so that in the casemates, at least. no one will hear me. 
When the explosion comes,”’ he directed, ‘‘ wait until I call 
you, and if I shout to you to run, for God’s sake,” he 
entreated, ‘‘don’t delay an instant, but make for the 
mouth of the tunnel.” 


” 
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Inez answered him in a tone of deep reproach. ‘‘ You 
are speaking,” she said, ‘‘to a daughter of General Rojas.” 
Her voice trembled, but, as Roddy knew, it trembled from 
excitement. ‘‘ You must not think of me,’’ commanded 
the girl. ‘‘I am here to help, not to be a burden. And,” 
she added gently, her love speaking to him in her voice, 
“we leave this place together, or not at all.”’ 

Her presence had already shaken Roddy, and now her 
words made the necessity of leaving her seem a sacrifice 
too great to be required of him. Almost brusquely, he 
started from her. 

“*T must go,” he whispered. 
your father.” 

‘*May God preserve you both!” answered the girl. 

As he walked away Roddy turned and shifted his light 
for what he knew might be his last look at her. He saw 
her standing erect as a lance, her eyes flashing. Her lips 
were moving and upon her breast her fingers traced the 
sign of the cross. 

Roddy waited until his watch showed a minute to nine 
o'clock. To meet the report of the next gun he delayed a 
half-minute longer, and then lit the fuse, and running back 
flattened himself against the side of the tunnel. There 
was at last a dull, rumbling roar and a great crash of 
falling rock. Roddy raced to the sound and saw in the 
wall a gaping, black hole. Through it, from the other side, 
lights showed dimly. In the tunnel he was choked with a 
cloud of powdered cement. He leaped through this and, 
stumbling over a mass of broken stone, found himself in 
the cell. Except for the breach in the wall the explosion 
had in no way disturbed it. The furniture was in place, a 
book lay untouched upon the table; in the draft from the 
tunnel the candles flickered drunkenly. But of the man 
for whom he sought, for whom he was risking his life, 
there was no sign. With a cry of amazement and alarm 
Roddy ran to the iron door of the cell. It was locked and 
bolted. Now that the wall no longer deadened the sound 
his ears were assailed by all the fierce clamor of the battle. 
Rolling toward him down the stone corridor came the 
splitting roar of the siege guns, the rattle of rifle fire, the 
shouts of men. Against these sounds, he recognized that 
the noise of the explosion had carried no farther than the 
limits of the cell, or had been confused with the tumuit 
overhead. He knew, therefore, that from that source he 
need not fear discovery. But in the light of the greater 
fact that his attempt at rescue had failed, his own imme- 
diate safety became of little consequence. He turned and 
peered more closely into each corner of the cell. The 
clouds of cement thrown up by the dynamite had settled; 
and hidden by the table, Roddy now saw, huddled on the 
stone floor, with his back against the wall, the figure of a 
man. Witha cry of relief and concern Roddy ran toward 
him and flashed his torch. It was Vicenti. The face of 
the young doctor was bloodless, his eyes wild and staring. 

‘*Go!” he whispered. His voice was weak and racked 
with pain. ‘‘Some one has betrayed us. They know 
everything!” 

Roddy exclaimed furiously, and, for an instant, his 
mind was torn with doubts. 

‘**And you!”’ he demanded. ‘‘ Why are you here?”’ 

Vicenti, reading the suspicion in his eyes, raised his 


‘Wish me good luck for 


hands; the pantomime was sufficiently eloquent. In 
deep circles around his wrists were new, raw 
wounds. 


“They tried to make me tell,” he whispered. 
“They think you’re coming in the launch. You, with 
the others. When I wouldn't answer, they put me 
here. It was their jest. You were to find me instead 
of the other. They are waiting now on the ramparts 
above us, waiting for you to come in the launch. They 
know nothing of the tunnel.” 

Roddy’s eyes were fixed in horror on the bleeding 
wrists. 

‘“‘They tortured you!” he cried. 

“I fainted. When I came to,” whispered the 
doctor, ‘‘I found myself locked in here. For God’s 
sake,” he pleaded, ‘‘save yourself!” 

‘‘And Rojas?’’ demanded Roddy. 

‘‘That is impossible!” returned Vicenti, answering 
Roddy’s thought. ‘‘ He is in another cell, far removed, 
the last one in this corridor.” 

‘In this corridor?’ demanded Roddy. 

Vicenti feebly reached out his hand and seized 
Roddy’s arm. 

‘It is impossible!”’ he pleaded. ‘‘ You can’t get out 
of this cell.’”’ 

“‘T will get out of it the same way I got in,” answered 
Roddy. ‘‘Can you walk?” 

With his eyes Vicenti measured the distance to the 
breach in the wall. 

‘‘Help me!” he begged. 

Roddy lifted him to his feet and, with his arm 
around him, supported him into the tunnel. He gave 
him brandy, and Vicenti nodded gratefully. 

‘‘Farther on,” directed Roddy, ‘‘you will find 
Sefiorita Rojas. Tell her she must go at ence. Don’t 
let her know that I am going after her father.”’ 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Guaranteed Bank Deposits 


OR an institution which was hanged, drawn, quartered, 
burned and buried in obloquy by all eminent Repub- 
lican financiers only a few months ago, the Oklahoma plan 
of guaranteeing bank deposits shows considerable vitality. 
First Kansas, then Nebraska, have followed with 
guaranty laws modeled upon that of Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota has passed a bill embodying the principle in 
somewhat different form. The Kansas law excludes from 
the benefits of the guaranty fund demand deposits on 
which interest is paid—which ought to discourage mere 
speculative banking. The Oklahoma law, it will be 
recalled, went into effect in February, 1908, so the neigh- 
boring States mentioned have had opportunity to observe 
its effects, at first hand, for more than a year. Apparently 
they fail to discover those deadly characteristics which 
were so copiously pointed out at long range during the 
campaign; and the national bankers of Kansas lately 
sent a delegation to Washington seeking permission to 
participate in the plan. 

One cannot tell, after only fourteen months’ trial, how 
the plan is going to work out in Oklahoma; but one can 
tell, with no trial at all, that how it will work out is purely 
a question of administration. If it is well administered it 
will work out well. If speculators are tolerated and the 
banks permitted to bid extravagantly for deposits, if the 
State board is too much interfered with by politics or by 
enjoining courts, if examinations are lax and dummy 
directors encouraged, it will work out badly. Except at 
first, when twenty-two national banks gave up -their 
charters, the guaranty of deposits by State concerns seems 
not to have made much impression on the national banks 
of Oklahoma. Its practical operation is still in the experi- 
mental state; but the experiment is worth while. 


Camel Tracks in Captivity 


O EXCITE emulation among employees is the object 

of nearly every big, well-managed concern. Thus 
A’s exertions not only increase his own productivity, but 
stimulate that of Band C. We have often wondered how 
the Standard Oil Company applies this valuable device 
in its legal department. For some time, being prosecuted 
has been one of its regular occupations—not a mere 
incidental thing, but a standing feature of the business, 
like buying oil or selling axle-grease. Probably the batting 
averages of its attorneys are quietly posted every quarter, 
to please the most successful and spur on the rest. 

‘‘Wherever,”” observed counsel in the St. Louis trial, 
‘the foot of civilized man has trod, wherever the hoof of 
the camel has made its imprint in the sands of the desert, 
wherever flies the flag of any nation, there the Standard 
Oil Company sells its product.’’ To which it might be 
replied that so long as civilized man continues treading on 
feet, so long as the famed beast of the desert retains that 
odor which, no less than the hump, has characterized him 
from remotest time, that long will the Standard Oil 
Company keep on doing so. 

Hoping he will not be beaten more than two to one, the 
campaign manager claims eighty per cent of the total vote. 
In great lawsuits, the same persiflage is permissible. The 
real question at issue at St. Louis is one of etiquette — 
whether the company shall style itself so-and-so or so- 
and-so. In an essentially similar suit, judgment was 
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pronounced against it many years ago—iand it simply reor- , 


ganized under a slightly different')name. Since then it 
has been more prosperous than ever before. Nota camel 
track-has got away from it. 


What the Traffic Wili Bear 


HE haul from the East to Spokane is some four hundred 

miles shorter than to Seattle. Spokane complained 
that, for the shorter haul, it was charged a higher freight 
rate. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission—while reducing 
rates to Spokane on other grounds—decided that the 
city was not necessarily entitled to as low a rate as its 
more distant rival, for rates to the latter are governed by 
water competition. 

The freight rate, in short, is not governed by the service. 
It is not a question of so many yards of service at so much 
per yard. If it is necessary in some cases in order to get 
the business, the roads may charge more for a shorter 
haul than for a longer one. On the other hand, it is well 
settled that the sum total of rates must be sufficient to 
cover total cost of the service, plus a fair profit to the 
carriers. All rates, taken together, must be fairly profit- 
able. 

Under such a condition it seems clear that, if competi- 
tive rates are materially lower than non-competitive ones, 
the latter must yield more than a fair profit. 

The average freight rate per ton per mile is low; but a 
good deal of tonnage is carried below the average—soft 
coal, for example, in which the railroad interest is large. 
For ‘‘competitive’’ business, also, proportionately less is 
charged than for non-competitive. So a low average 
freight rate, and a total profit which is not excessive, are 
quite compatible with a whole lot of individual rates which 
are excessive. 

Victims of the individual rates will not cease complain- 
ing simply because the sum of all rates is fair. There will 
be no peace in the railroad camp until rates are based upon 
service, rather than upon what the traffic will bear. 


Money From Nowhere 


HE art and science of protection have advanced 

notably in eighteen years. When the McKinley bill 
was passed—as every reader whose memory runs back 
that far will recall—‘‘the foreigner paid the tax.”’ Pro- 
tection, we were told, simply compelled the foreign 
manufacturer to knock off about fifty per cent of his price 
when selling to American consumers. But no longer does 
‘the foreigner pay the tax.’’ Loyal protectionists have 
discovered that he doesn’t. They have discovered, in 
fact, that nobody at all pays it. High tariff, without 
imposing the slightest burden upon anybody, simply makes 
three hundred and odd millions of revenue out of hand — 
as a good conjurer takes perfectly real rabbits out of a 
perfectly empty silk hat. 

Hosiery manufacturers want a higher duty on stockings, 
and the Payne bill gives it to them. They solemnly 
assure the public in a large advertisement that ‘neither 
price nor quality of American goods would be affected by 
an increased duty on foreign goods. Absolutely 
no increase over present price to the consumer would be 
caused by the increased duty. Its only effect would be to 
give employment to American instead of European labor.”’ 

Of course, that is why the manufacturers want the 
higher duty—just because it will not increase the price 
at all. The tariff, we are told, enables the American 
manufacturer to pay higher wages than his foreign com- 
petitor; but it doesn’t accomplish this result, it seems, in 
any such crude manner as that of raising the price to the 
consumer. The difference simply comes out of the air. 

An English statesman once evolved a wonderful sinking 
fund, which was going to extinguish the national debt 
automatically without any further burden to anybody. 
We don’t recall at the moment whether or not he was a 
protectionist, but we think he must have been. 


The House on Thin Ice 


HE House amended the Payne bill by putting coffee, 
tea and oil on the free list, and raising the rates on 
barley and malt. 

The countervailing duty on coffee would have been a 
good revenue producer; but somebody early pointed out 
that it would ‘‘tax the poor man’s breakfast,’’ which 
promptly settled its fate. Not that there’s anything 
especially sacred about the poor man’s breakfast as 
compared with his dinner and supper, or that there is the 
slightest danger of his getting away merely because he 
is given one meal’s start of the tariff. But that phrase, 
‘‘taxing the poor man’s breakfast,” would have come in 
very handy for the opposition next fall. In fact, after they 
had said it over to themselves a few times, many members 
of the majority leaped like the startled fawn whenever 
they heard coffee mentioned. 

Protection was removed from petroleum because that 
commodity has become associated with some men whom 
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no statesman wishes to be accused of favoring. It is 
perilous business—this passing a tariff bill with Congres- 
sional elections only a few months off. 

When the final vote was taken the general feeling of 
the House, we learn, was much like that of a man who hag 
swallowed a potion in the dark and is trying to decide 
by the taste it left whether it was drinking water or the 
potato-bug mixture. 


The Enemies of Direct Primaries 


HERE will, of course, be a direct primary law in New 
York. Probably there will be such a law in every 
State. Enough is known of the workings of the system to 
show that it isn’t any patent, automatic, political renovat- 
ing machine. In Wisconsin, for example, direct primarics 
have made elections more expensive than ever before—so 
expensive that some observers say a poor man is practi- 
cally barred from an important office. In Illinois about 
the same men won at the primaries who would have won 
at old-fashioned conventions. The primary, indeed, 
seems to have played into the hands of the hard-pressed 
bosses by enabling them to plump gang Democratic votes 
for gang Republican candidates. Nearly everywhere de- 
fects appear. Some will be cured and some will not. 
Yet, undoubtedly, the direct primary idea grows in the 
affections of the people. If you wish to know the reason 
don’t bother about details of its working in this place and 
that, but just look at the men who, everywhere, are head 
and front of the opposition to it. That alone will settle 
the question. Thanks to long and painful experience, the 
popular inclination to get on the opposite side of the fence 
from the most determined foes of direct primaries has 
become almost an instinct. 


Private News and Speculation 


| es a number of successive Mondays, at this writing, a 
good many gentlemen in Wall Street have been trying 
to guess whether the United States Supreme Court would 
hand down a decision on the ‘‘commodities clause” that 
day, and what the decision would be. The decision might 
materially affect the value of certain stocks, notably 
Reading. There has been the usual crop of good tips, 
which were all wrong; but on the whole the guessing 
hasn’t proven satisfactory. 

It never does. You will hear it alleged, with admiration, 
that the successful speculator is he who knows what is 
going to happen. But that is quite incorrect. The really 
successful speculator is he who knows what has happened 
— and knows it first. 

Formerly this was a difficult feat. How Nathan Roths- 
child, after Waterloo, risked his life to get to London 
ahead of the news of the victory has been told; also how 
he skillfully disseminated rumors of a defeat and artis- 
tically trimmed the bears. One of his predecessors 
regularly paid the great Marlborough for that illustrious 
commander’s able assistance to his new service; and 
before that Sir Henry Furnese, by maintaining a costly 
personal service, often got the first news of important 
European events—often, also, favored his friends with 
first news which was sadly misleading. 

It is mostly a matter of getting a ‘“‘scoop”’ on the news. 
Nowadays, if the speculator, as director or officer of the 
corporation, has a hand in making the news, it is obviously 
much easier for him to know it first. He gets his ‘‘scoop” 
automatically, so to speak. 


An Object-Lesson for Farmers 


he BUY twenty million bushels of May wheat on the 
usual margin of five cents a bushel would obviously 
require an investment of one million dollars—or, say, in 
a general sort of way, one-fifth of one per cent of the 
average annual farm value of the country’s wheat crop. 

The Board of Trade talent has been estimating that Mr. 
Patten’s line of the May option amounted to about twenty 
million bushels. Since the beginning of the year the 
natural factors of the wheat trade have developed uni- 
formly in a manner favorable to the bull position, and it 
is safe to say that the price of wheat would have advanced 
somewhat without any manipulation. It is equally safe 
to say that the tremendous advance of thirty cents a 
bushel was largely due to Mr. Patten’s control of the 
market through holding that big line of May. 

May, as we have pointed out before, is no time for 
farmers to sell wheat. They have sold theirs before. But 
it is an excellent time for them to sit up and think. All 
conservative economists assure them that they cannot 
possibly influence the price of grain beneficially to them- 
selves by any sort of codperation to control the market; 
that the price must always be governed entirely by the 
natural law of supply and demand. But they see what is 
actually done to the price by a purely speculative market 
control, and with what astonishing ease—at how low a 
price, so to speak—that control is obtained. We don’t see 
why the law of supply and demand should be any kinder 
to Mr. Patten than to a farmer. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


Hearts Insurgent 


HEN it comes to being an insurgent, a real, sur- 

W quidous surger, constantly in action, marching 

down the aisles of Congress and casting a javelin 
every time Uncle Joe Cannon gets his brannigans above 
the top of the Speaker’s desk, Gussie Gardner, sometimes 
known as the Honorable Augustus Peabody Gardner for 
short, has medals and wears them proudly on a swelling 
chest. He is there with bells on, as the saying goes. 

Now, heed this: There are various reasons for being an 
insurgent in the House of Representatives, beginning with 
the promptings of a conscience that regrets the ruthless 
rules and the usurpation of power by the machine, and 
stringing along to the working out of a grouch caused by 
keeping a good man down and not allotting him his proper 
place; but the real reason, nine times out of ten, is because 
the folks back home insist upon it. The folks back home 
cannot understand why their pride and joy, the elected 
representative of some 197,000, more or less, free and 
untrammeled American citizens, cannot and does not go to 
Washington and rip things wide open as soon as he can get 
past the doorkeepers without being held up. 

They hear stories about gag law and all that sort of 
thing and talk it over, and they say to their p and j: ‘‘ This 
must not be so. We are sending you to protest, and pro- 
test you must. Get into action at once or we will find a 
man who can.” Thus, most of the insurgents are insur- 
gents in spite of themselves. They do not want to be. 
It is much more comfortable to be a spoke in a nice, 
rubber-tired wheel than it is to be a bur under a saddle. 
They know where they will come out, 
and they deprecate it; but they heed 
the clarion voice of the folks at home. 

Victor Murdock, of Kansas, for ex- 
ample, couldn’t be anything but an insurgent 
if he wanted to, which he does not, for his folks 
at home stop while doing the chores to say 
cross things about Cannon and the crowd. It is a sort of 
a religion with them, like hating the Beef Trust and 
Standard Oil. But in the case of Gussie it is different. 
He comes from Massachusetts, and his folks do not give 
a hoot whether he is an insurgent or a subservient. He 
could come back to Congress right along even if he were 
acting as majority whip or had a job perpetrating outrages 
on the helpless minority as a member of the Committee 
on Rules. 

So he insurges for fun. He runs amuck for the cheer of 
it. He hands Uncle Joe a wallop now and then, just for 
the elation of pasting that aged and acute statesman, and 
he takes his punches with genial grins. It may be that 
he is emulating Colonel Sam McCall, also of Massa- 
chusetts, but Colonel Sam is a constitutional and congeni- 
tal insurgent. He can’t help it, but he has his own system. 
Whenever Colonel Sam insurges he makes mighty sure 
that he is off the reservation alone and single-handed. He 
is a solitary revolutionist. No combinations for him. 

Gardner is a gregarious insurrectionist. He wants 
company. There is no enjoyment for him in standing out 
alone and defying the lightning. It might hit him. What 
he desires and endeavors to gather together is a jolly band 
of kickers who will give kicks when he gives the word and 
receive kicks with that equanimity that marks the 
sportsman and, by its lack, distinguishes the mere per- 
former. Besides, there is safety in numbers, and comfort. 

At that, Gardner has a reason—plenty of them, perhaps 
—for his protest against the rules. There was that time, 
not so long ago, when the question of censuring President 
Roosevelt was before the House, censuring him because 
he had made a few remarks about Congress and the 
Secret Service, alleging that it seemed to the Presidential 
mind Congress was trying to crimp the Secret Service 
because Congress was somewhat concerned about what 
the Secret Service might dig up about Congressional 
individualities, idiosyncrasies and interests—a foolish 
performance at the best, for Congress failed to realize that. 
Mr. Roosevelt had beaten them to the censure business 
and had his before the country without debate and with 
some few rounds of applause. 


Unspoken Words of Ringing Protest 


WELL: Gussie, desirous of doing his amuck specialty 
and of shooting a few twisters into the rules at the 
same time, ran valiantly to the defense of Mr. Roosevelt, 
not that Mr. Roosevelt was not capable of taking care of 
himself, but just to be opposed to the crowd. He endeav- 
ored to execute a few parliamentary frills and, when he 
came to, found that those very same rules had tied him 
in a double bow-knot and left him with a large cargo of 
Perfectly-good language in his system. Briefly, they 
choked off Gussie by means of those hated rules and left 
him puffed out with perorations and dropsical with 
unspoken words of ringing protest! 




















Left Puffed Out With Perorations 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


That, I take it, shows the facinorous quality of those 
rules more clearly than any event of the past year. It was 
a palpable and a palpitating outrage, and was denomi- 
nated as such by all thinking men who denominated it at 
all—the same being not many—and Gardner was right- 
eously indignant. It served to add fuel to the flame, to 
kindle anew those fires of resentment that had been 
burning in that medaled chest or heart or somewhere— 
burning, anyhow. And then, as if to make his protest 
ring still clearer, Gussie voted for the resolution of censure 
he had tried to prevent—on the theory, probably, that, 
inasmuch as he was full of unspoken speech, and, there- 
fore, not able to put his views properly before the country, 
he might as well go with the crowd, having stepped into 
the spotlight for the moment, at least. 

Still, there is another side to the character of Gardner, 
and one that may explain his opposition to the rules. 
Although he appears to the casual observer to be the ever- 
valiant, always-ready foe to oppression in the House of 
R&tpresentatives, there are moments when he doubts even 
himself, when he pleads fora change of the rules that he may 
always appear in his true partascrusader. He wantstemp- 
tation put from his path. Knowing his own temperament, 
he asks for support impossible under the present rules. 


The Dilemma of an Insurgent 


E WAS declaiming about it in the House one day, and 
he turned earnestly to the grim leaders and, with tears 
in his voice, painted this pathetic picture of the other side 
of that fearless—apparently —nature, showed why he needs 
new rules in order that he may live up to his convictions. 
Listen: ‘‘ As I have said, it may often be the case that a 
majority of the House wishes to conceal its attitude. I 
am sorry to say that at times I myself have been in that 
state of mind. Like every one else, I have often been only 
too glad when bills were smothered and have been as 
ready as the next man to take advantage of any situation 
which could prevent the consideration of some awkward 
measure.” 

Pathetic, isn’t it? Here is a noble soul striving to slam 
the tar out of these rules and, at times, led astray by those 
very rules himself and glad of their very gagginess. It 
seems bitter, bitter crool to lay such stumbling-blocks 
before so militant a soldier for the common good. 

it is only occasionally that he falters like this. He gen- 
erally insurges according to the latest specifications. His 
was the voice that led the fight against Uncle Joe at 
the organization of the present tariff session. His was the 
mind that directed the battle of the insurgents against the 
rules. His was the inspiring presence that fought to 
the last ditech—simply crossing one ditch on one bridge by 
voting for Joseph Greenleaf Cannon for Speaker—of 
course, the real fight was on the rules—the real fight— 
you bet—and his was the eye that dimmed most percep- 
tibly when the loathsome machine threw the net over a 


few Democrats—a few—but enough—and told the catch 
to swat the insurgents at a point just below the Adam’s 
apple. 

He didn’t get the rules revised perceptibly, and while 
he is still insurging and resurging and will continue to, 
ever and anon, there is the horrid possibility that there 
may come a time when he will be led into temptation by 
those very rules that shackle that other side of his nature 
to the wheels of the organization. 

We hope for the best. Athletic at Harvard, he is 
athletic still. A soldier in the Spanish War, he is a soldier 
still. Rich in his own right, he isn’t losing any money. 
He has a knack for political organization, is a good 
talker, plays his game and has fun. He tops the other 
insurgents handily, is liked and respected and may do 
something big some day. 

SPECIAL NOTICE: Originality is the life of literature. 
Therefore I point out with pride that this is the only 
article ever written about the Honorable Gussie wherein 
there is neither mention of nor comment nor conclusion on 
the fact that he is the son-in-law of Senator Lodge. 


The Last Punch 


T WAS at a dinner-party in Hongkong, as one of the 

returned navy globe-circlers avers, when an English- 
man turned to his neighbor and asked: ‘‘ Have you seen 
the lawst Punch?” 

“IT hope so,” replied the neighbor, and got his laugh 
from everybody but the Englishman. 

‘*But I say, old chap, have you seen the 
lawst Punch ?’’ persisted the Englishman. 
“‘T hope to Heaven I have,” said the 
neighbor, and got another laugh. 
The Englishman said nothing more, but next 
day he met his neighbor on the street and 
accosted him: ‘‘I say, old chap, you remembah 
lawst night at dinner when I awsked you if you had seen 
the lawst Punch and you said you hoped you had. What 
did you mean, old chap?” 

“Oh, nothing; it was merely a joke. You asked me 
if I had seen the last Punch and I said I hoped I had, 
meaning I hoped the bally thjng would quit coming out.” 

‘‘Aw,’”’ commented the Englishman, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘ but they are still printing it, you know, old chap.” 


Up-to-Date Detecting 


T SO fell out, recently, that the daily movements of 

several persons in Washington were being watched by 
Secret Service men, supplemented by private detectives. 

The men who were watched knew all about it and 
why. One day one of them was in his office when a young 
man came in and asked: ‘‘ Are you Mr. So-and-So?” 

“Tam. Why?” 

“*Can I see you alone?” 

‘*You see me alone. What do you want?” 

‘‘This is very particular, private business.” 

“Very well,’”’ said So-and-So, closing his office door. 
‘‘Now we are not likely to be interrupted; go ahead.” 

‘Mr. So-and-So,” said the visitor, ‘‘I am a detective.” 

‘‘T thought as much,” replied So-and-So, who was get- 
ting bored by the people who were watching him. 

‘Yes, I came to town two days ago and applied for a 
job at This-and-That’s detective agency. They said they 
would give me a job if I could make good. They told me 
to make a report on you, everything you have done for the 
last two days, and I thought the best way to find out was 
to come and ask you. Would you mind telling me?”’ 

So-and-So laughed. ‘‘ You have more intelligence than 
the rest of your gang,” he said. ‘‘ Certainly, I'll tell you,” 
and he did to the minutest detail. 

Whereupon the detective turned in his report and it was 
checked up with the reports of the other men who were 
watching the same So-and-So, and was so complete that 
he was highly complimented and given a job. 


The Hall of Fame 


C@ It is essential the public should know that the name 
of the new Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Mr. Nagel, 
is pronounced Nahgel. 

@ Captain Archibald Willingham DeGraffenreid Butt, 
who is one of President Taft’s military aides and his 
golfing opponent usually, used to be a Washington 
newspaper correspondent. 


€@ Vice-President Sherman has given everybody a twist 
by wearing a sack coat while he presides over the Senate. 
Vice-President Fairbanks never wore anything but a very 
frocky frock coat at any time, having been born swathed 
in one of those distinguished garments. 
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SIXTEEN 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS 





JBPALAL 


is a varnish and stain 

combined manufactured from 

the very highest grade of materials through- 

out. ‘The most minute details are carefully watched and 

as a result JAP-A-LAC is the most beautiful and durable colored 
varnish made. 

It dries with a fine lustrous appearance as hard as adamant and smooth as a 
looking glass. Heel prints and scratches will not show white as with ordinary varnishes. 

Any housewife can do the work herself quickly and easily. 

JAP-A-LAC renews everything from cellar to garret and ‘‘ Wears like Iron.” 

The finest finish for floors, interior woodwork, furniture, fire fronts, chandeliers 
bric-a-brac, and all surfaces on which varnish can be used. 

JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors. You can change the color on anything to 
suit your taste. The colors are: Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, Red and Green 
(transparent and solid), Brilliant Black, Dead Black, Natural, Gloss White, Flat White, Ground 
and Blue. The magic of JAP-A-LAC is only appreciated after seeing the result of its use— 
small can will quickly convince you of its value and its superiority over any other finish. 

If you have some old piece of furniture which through use has become scuffed and rusty 
looking, and which you are ready to discard, just give it a coat of JAP-A-LAC and save it. 
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THE ECONOMY OF JAP-A-LAC 


Thousands of dollars are saved each year 


isnothing which gives such gratification to a housewife as to transform some 
old, unsightly piece of furniture into a thing of beauty as good as new. 
Full directions for use are on the can—you cannot go wrong if 


you follow the instructions. 


plete descriptive booklet mailed free on application. 
There is no substitute for JA P-A-LAC—noth- 

ing ‘‘just as good.” 
For sale by Paint, Hardware and 








by JAP-A-LAC users. There 


Beautiful color card and com- 





Drug Dealers everywhere. 





If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his 
name and 10c (except for Gold which is 25c) to cover 
cost of mailing, and we will send FREE Sample (quar- 
ter pint can), to any point in the United States. 











THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co. 


2389 Rockefeller Building CLEVELAND, O. 











The name “GLIDDEN” on a can of varnish is a 
guarantee of highest quality. If you use varnish 
for any purpose insist on Glidden’s Green Label 
Line and you will secure the best results. 
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FROM 15% 
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Lest 
You 


For- 
get! 


Again 

we say: 
“This is 
YOUR 

Free 
‘NATIONAL’ 
Style Book 
Pictured 
Below” 


All season long we have been 
advertising to YOU that one 
copy of the Great “NATIONAL” 
Style Book is YOURS—FREE. 


That one copy belongs to YOU | 
: | excited about the White House and care- 
| less of its socia! influence, to hear Washing- 
| tonianstellit. Presidents come and go and 


—you only need to write for it. 

And now, Lest You Forget, 
again we say this is YOUR 
“NATIONAL” Style Book pic- 
tured below. Won't you write 


for it NOW? 


The ““NATIONAL” Style Book will show 
you every new style in all kinds of apparel 
for Summer wear, including hundreds of 
New York’s best styles in Lingerie Dresses 
and Tub Suits from $3.98 to $19.98; Ready- 
made Skirts $3.98 to $18.98; Waists from 
g8c to $8.98; Petticoats, 59c to $9.98; 
Hats, $1.98 to $12.98; and also the famous 
“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits Made to 
Your Measure of silks and other materials 
for Summer Wear, prices $7.50 to $35. 

Isn’t it WELL worth while to stop now 
and write for your ‘*‘ NATIONAL” Style 
Book today ? 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag 


—our signed Guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or your money back—is tied 


on every “ NATIONAL” Garment. 


We pay Postage and Expressage to all 
parts of the World 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


E HAVE two nice, clean, tan-colored 

young men in livery at the front 

door of the White House now, and 
a nice, clean, tan-colored cow in the back 
yard, without livery, but not needing it 
particularly, especially as they have built 
a fence around her. Her name is Molly. 
The names of the boys at the door are 
Charlie and James. 

All this typifies the new régime. As has 
been observed before, we are departing, 
brethren, in our own way from the Roose- 
velt method and taking on the Taft mode. 
One might think, from the displacing of 
policemen and ushers at the front door 
and the installation of Molly in the back 
yard, that we are in for a session of the 
simple life; but one must not jump at con- 
clusions, lest one might err. It is going to 
be simple all right, but not too — _ 
just so-so, as they say. The mere inclusion 
of a pleasant, open-faced cow among the 
Presidential assets isn’t so significant as 
might be imagined. Notwithstanding the 


| deductions that have been made, the only 

| real deduction that has any bearing on 

| the case is the deduction of milk, which is 
what Molly has been engaged for. 


The fact is here: The social end of the 


| Taft Administration isn’t going to be more 


brilliant than the social end of the Roose- 


| velt seven years—it couldn’t—but it is 
| going to be less miscellaneous. 


Those door-boys who bobbed up there 


| on March 5 were no suddenly-arrived-at 


pair of conclusions. Their liveries fitted 
beget and had been made for them. 
he ushers and the policemen were shooed 


out on the lawn. The idea is that the 


| White House, for the next four years, will 
| be used prett 
| inn; and policemen are not required at 


much as a home, not as an 


home doors as permanent decorations. 
Washington is a very blasé town, not 


are taken as a matter of course, but every 
time these utterly indifferent Washington 


| society people get White House invitations 
| they print it in all the papers, give three 


cheers, and hurry down on the prescribed 


| night and stay until they put out the lights. 
| What do they care for an invitation to the 


White House? Not a thing, positively; 
not more than they care for their right 


| arms. 


What is happening at the White House, 
and what will happen in greater measure 
as the Administration gets older, is that 


| there will be a lot of pruning done, and 


many persons who think they shouldn’t 


| will be pruned. We are going to be social 
| toa fare-you-well, but social in an exclusive 
| and select and non-general way. 
| near-Cabinet set will not be so prominent, 


The 


the high clerks and secretaries will not 
be on the lists, and there will be a good 


| deal of formality about it all. The Cabinet 
| women have been told their duties. 


Dipiomatic Social Fluttering 


Assistant secretaries of departments who 
have wealth and can entertain suitably are 
becoming numerous. The Secret Service 


| sleuths are compelled to wear high hats 


and frock coats. The military aides and 


| the naval aides are tricked out in their 
| most bullioned uniforms and kept con- 


stantly on duty, and the speedway is to be 


| made into as much of a Hyde Park as it 


will stand. 

Mrs. Taft has determined on all this. 
She has her own ideas as to who shall be 
on her lists and she is exercising her pre- 
rogative. President Taft is personally 
hail-fellow-well-met to all comers and 
takes over his social duties as a part of 
his job, performing them diligently, but 
rather bored than otherwise, and not 
attempting to set any precedent. Mrs. 
Taft, as hostess of the White House, is 
looking after that part of it. Wherefore, 
all Washington is excited and anxious and 
won. ering who will come in and who stay 
out, being, as I have said, careless and in- 
different to the whole matter—not to any 
—_ extent. 

{eantime, barring these social flutters, 
all is peace and quietness in the Adminis- 
tration end of our fair city. We are calm 
and contemplative. We are giving no 
imitations of revolving storm-doors. Two 
or three times a week the President knocks 


off for the afternoon and ay golf. 
Nearly every other afternoon he goes for 
a ride with an imposing cavalcade, on an 
astonished horse. He goes to the theater 
frequently. If a thing cannot be done 
— let’s do it tomorrow. Hurry? Not 
at all. There is plenty of time. Also, 
deliberation is a fine asset for a Chief 
Executive. 

Then, too, our pet little Secretary of 
State, Mr. Philander C. Knox, in his 
capacity of soft-pedaler, is showing the 
world how a man can be the Premier of a 
Cabinet and still have a lot offun. Teach- 
ing by example, Mr. Knox is the greatest 
exponent of the let-us-have-peace idea in 
our midst. They may hand him all the per- 
serge diplomatic problems they choose, 

ut about four afternoons a week he hears 
the golf links calling, and he listens to 
the call. Carefully putting such world- 
staggering documénts as he may have in 
hand in the lower left-hand drawer of his 
desk, and leaving a cheery word for visiting 
and agitated diplomatists, he grabs up an 
opponent and slopes for the links. Never 
do today what can just as well be left 
until next week is his motto, as contribut- 
ing to the greatly-desired atmosphere of 
conservatism he is endeavoring to create. 
There is no hurry. Be perfectly calm. 

It is catching, too. We have almost 
forgotten the old whirligig days, but 
nobody seems to mind except the corre- 
spondents, who wail that Taft does not 
provide a stickful of copy where T. R. 
would furnish a page. We notice it in the 
departments. Judge Dickinson is moving 
slowly, taking one matter instead of 
sixteen at a time. Mr. Wickersham is 
wickershaming in his same old way: let’s 
look into it before we decide. And so all 
along the line, for really these spring days 
in Washington are delightful, and, perhaps, 
things have been rushed too much for the 
past seven years. What? 


Feeling for Cracks in the Armor 


Take it from Mr. Knox, our leading apostle 
of pew goed and rest, the closest we 
shall get to the boiling point in the near 
future will be a gentle simmer. Nary a 
rock shall we heave at any individual, 
corporation, nation or universe. We area 
peaceful people, and we shall remain so, if 
Mr. Knox has to take an axe to possible 
inciters of trouble. Over in the Depart- 
ment of Justice the list of actions brought 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s lawyers are being given 
the acid test. Plenty of them will be 
dropped. Cases where there is no chance 
of winning will be quashed. Dozens of 
prosecutions will be let go by the board. 

But this doesn’t mean that Mr. Taft 
intends to quash them all. Nota bit like 
it. What he intends to do, being a lawyer, 
is to have his lawyers tackle the cases that 
can be won on lines they can be won on. 
He is not jabbing an inquisitorial pitch- 
fork out into the night hoping to spear 
a malefactor of great wealth. He has a 
certain set method of procedure mapped 
out and he knows how he can go along. 
That is what he has Mr. Wickersham 
working on; not to see how many cases 
he can bring or how many investigations 
he can begin, but what sort of evidence 
there is and what are the chances for 
conviction. 

If the Beef Trust and the Tobacco Trust 
and the Standard Oil Company magnates 
think they will escape without trouble 
they are much mistaken. They will not 
escape without a whole heap of trouble, 
and, if Mr. Taft has his way, they will not 
escape at all; but the trouble they will get 
will be along lines that will give the United 
States a chance of coming out somewhere 
with credit, not such nonsense as twenty- 
nine-million-dollar fines that are thrown 
out by higher courts. 

Taft’s instructions have been explicit. 
They are: get these oe if they have 
violated any law, but before you go out to 
get them be sure you can get them. There 
is no hurry. Take your time. But dis- 
cover a method of procedure that will 
bring results, get a crack in the armor, and 
do not go banging around hoping a chance 
blow will bring something down. 

There are some Roosevelt policies and 
more of the Roosevelt methods with 
which Mr. Taft has little sympathy, but he 
has never had any other idea than that 
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YOU Can Make Big Money 
with Rapid Passenger 
Trafic Cars 


These cars earn $100 to $500 per week for their 
owners and you can earn more money with a 
Rapid Pullman Sight Seeing Car every day in the 
year, than you can in any ordinary position 
trade or small mercantile business, requiring an 
equal amount of capital. Some owners of Rapid 
cars have earned as high as $700 in one week 
Look into this profitable business. Get our book 
“The Rapid Way of Making Money.” It is free 
to those who are truly interested, 
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For Interurban Service. Rapid Passenger Traf- 
fic Cars are now filling a long felt want in the 
interurban passenger and freight business. Cars 
like the above carry nine passengers and about 
1400 pounds of freight. This is a very profitable 
vocation, Requires no experience and is a clean 
cash-in-hand every-trip business. As feeders to 
steam and electric railways, Rapid Combination 
cars are coming into great prominence and favor 
as factors of no mean importance in solving vex- 
atious traffic problems. 


For Stage Line Service. The above car is one 
style of Rapid Passenger Traffic Car which has 
met with great success in transporting passengers 
between small towns, country clubs, hotels and 
depots. It is beautiful in design, handsome in 
appearance, and luxurious to a degree unknown 
to any but owners of Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars. 
Summer resort owners are respectfully asked to 
write us about this car, 


For Hotel Service. Here is a Rapid Passenger 
Traffic Car that meets the most exacting and dis- 
criminating demands of the best class of hotel 
patrons. It is beautiful in design, comfortable and 
luxurious. No up-to-date hotel can afford to offer 
its patrons anything but the best, which is found 
in Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars of the above de- 
sign. Can be used for transporting guests from 
depots or for opera use as well as other lines of 
service too numerous to mention here. 


; Attention Tourists. 


When you travel this year look for 
this name plate on the front of the 
sight seeing car in which you ride. 
The name RAPID is an assurance 
that you will see the sights aright; 
that you will enjoy a comfortable, pleasant trip and that you 
will be eharged only a reasonable fare for high class service. 
Look up thé man with a Rapid Sight Seeing Car. You 
don’t miss the return train when you ride in a Rapid."’ 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. 


42 Rapid Street 
Pontiac, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Ask Your Shoe Dealer 


O other shoe trees at any price 
have so many advantages. 
They make shoes more comfort- 
able, look better and wear longer. 
Placed in the shoes at night they 
restore them to their original 
shape, and counteract the warping 
and destroying influences of mois- 
ture and perspiration. 

Shoes in which they are used never 
have that baggy, wrinkled and un- 
couth appearance. Millions of pairs 
already in use. 

















NOTICE.— Genuine Miller Shoe Trees 
always have the little trade mark shown 
herewith burnt into the wood at the heel. 
Insist that it shall appear on those you pur- 
chase. By so doing you will avoid inferior | 
imitations which have none of the features | 
which have made Miller Shoe Trees so | 
universally popular. 
If your dealer does not handle Miller Shoe 
Trees, write today for our illustrated booklet 
qua “ShoesandtheirCare,” whichtells  yutes 











how they may be ordered by mail, z 
J 0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO. lg 
140 Cherry Street, Brockton, Mass. 
The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 





























Knapp-Felt DeLuxe Derbies and Soft Hats 
are Six Dollars, Knapp-Felts are Four Dol- 
lars— everywhere. 
Write for THE HATMAN. 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York. 



















. and other new 
Automatic Curry Comb 223120" 
Indispensable. Make their own demand. 
First applicants control unlimited sales. 
Large profits. Write for proof and trial offer. 


CLEAN COMB CO., Box 23, Racine, Wis. 
The Celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges and Pheasants 


rabbits, deer, etc » for stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, peafowl, 
. ee Storks, swans, ornamental geese and ducks, all kinds of 
irds and animals’. WENZ & M CKENSEN, Dept. X. 
heasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 
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arrogant and dishonest trusts and com- 
binations should be punished and regulated 
by the Department of Justice, and he has 
not changed. He will see they are punished 
and re ted, too, if it is in the cards, and 
when he puts the screws on there will be 
more'than a squeak; there will be a howl. 
He doesn’t intend to disturb business or 
tear things wide open, but there are several 
trusts that would better watch out, and the 
names of three of them are Beef, Tobacco 
and Standard Oil. 

From March 15 to April 1 more than six 
hundred thousand words of talk about 
the tariff was talked in the House of 
Representatives and since that time the 
output has been as great. Man after man 
got up at his place and raised his voice 
either in defense of the bill as a whole, 
calling it a most beatific measure; or in 
attack on the bill as a whole, calling it 
the most iniquitous proposal for raising 
revenues the world has ever seen; or on 
specific schedules, the same being equally 
beneficent or equally damnable, as the 
case may have been. 

It was all a dreary farce. When the 
debate was going on, before the bill went 
under the five-minute rule, scores of 
speeches were made to empty galleries and 
to empty seats on the floor, with no 
auditors except the men scheduled to 
o— on that day and waiting to get 
their accumulated wisdom off their chests. 
It was all done for effect back home. 
Every patriot has a district interested 
in the tariff on some particular thing or 
things. The people back home must know 
that every —, position is in accord- 
ance with the views of the majority of the 
voters who sent him here. So he rigs up a 
speech full of figures and wise saws and 
modern instances and grinds it out; 
whereupon, it is duly printed in the Con- 
gressional Record and passed back to the 
boys for discussion in the local forums. 


Damon Taft and Pythias Sherman 


The newspapers that used to print pages 
of tariff debate confine themselves to 
stories of the politics of it and let the debate 
go hang. The public knows only vaguely 
what is going on, but all the interests 
affected are on the spot. They are here in 


on everything from divi-divi to zaffer. 
Meantime, the astute Nelson W. Aldrich, 
alias the Senate, is getting in his hooks and 


| preparing to accomplish what he desires 


along the line of tariff-making. 


It will be a sham battle in the Senate. | 


There are evidences of that already. 


Brer Stephen Benton Elkins arose in his | 


Diamond Tires 


Elkins did, in the name of the sacred | 


| To buy just one Diamond Tire—to put it on the right 
rear, the hardest place on his car, then check compara- 
tive tire results carefully and impartially. 


A MILLION DOLLARS 


place recently and let a howl out of him 
that could be heard a mile. The New 
England Senators were making a tariff to 
suit themselves, and he protested, Brer 


protected industries of his imperial State 


on his high and holy honor, he would have 


none of it. He roared like a lion, bellowed | 


like a bull, yipped and yowled and cried 
out against the infamy of it all. 
sat down, and Senator Aldrich remarked: 
“That being the case, I move we buy 
Stevie a 


a 4 well propitiated. 

There will be ay of other yowlers and 
yippers in the Senate, loads of them; but 
the yowling and yipping will be mostly for 


ave its effect. It will be a bogus, but 
exciting, conflict. The Senate knows what 
kind of a tariff bill it will make. The 
House knows what kind of a tariff bill it 
will have to take. The President knows 
what kind of a tariff bill he has to sign, but 
the noise will continue for some time after 
this is written, and then we will all go on 
our vacations and all will be well. 

Vice-President Sherman is getting on 
terms of positive intimacy with the 
President. He plays golf with him fre- 


quently and is called into consultation now | 
and again, wherein Mr. Taft has squashed | 
another Roosevelt precedent, for the cor- | 
diality between Roosevelt and Fairbanks | 


was purely superficial and the Vice- 
President never was called into consulta- 
tion on anything, to say nothing of being 
a companion in pleasures of any kind. 
Moreover, Sherman is most popular with 
the dinner-givers and is the guest of honor 
somewhere night after night. He has, 
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A Million Dollar 
Tire Challenge 








now using 


We Challenge every automobile owner 











Tires 





Diamond 

















| of West Virginia, against this outrage. | 
He .cast his aspersions into the teeth of | 
Aldrich and Hale and Lodge and the rest | 
of the New England crowd, and declared, | 


Then he | 


good cigar and give him a nice | 
automobile ride,’’ and next day Elkins was | 


To buy and use one tire of any other make. 


Particu- 


_ larly, let the man who never used any but Diamond Tires, 


'check up his experience—get first hand knowledge. 


droves, looking for reductions or increases | 


We Challenge every automobile owner 





not now using 


|For the aggregate saving in tire cost to Automobile Owners this year, as a 


result, is a low estimate. We are very earnest. 


We publish this adver- 


tisement in all seriousness and the utmost good faith. As an economic 
proposition every user of an automobile should make the test. 


| types we manufacture. Our book “Care and Use of Tires,” free, on request. 
ublic consumption and will, or will not, | 


Note the 


The Diamond Rubber Company 


AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies 


Branches and Agencies 


NEW YORK, 1876 Broadway MINNEAPOLIS 118 South Tenth Street 
BOSTON, - 223 Columbus Ave SAN FRANCISCO, Mission and Second Sts 
PHILADELPHIA, 304-6 North Broad St LOS ANGELES, . 1207 Main St. 
| BUFFALO, . . - 715-17 Main St PITTSBURG 6122 Centre Ave. East End 
} DETROIT, ° - 265 Jefierson Ave CINCINNATI, . 120 Sycamore St 
| CHICAGO, 1523-31 Michigan Ave DENVER, . 1721-23 Arapahoe St. 
| CLEVELAND. - 1514 Euclid Ave 
|} ST, LOUIS . 3963-5 Olive St 





MECHANICAL 
(DUNLOP) 








Branches and Agencies 
KANSAS CITY, 1329-31 Union Ave 
NEW ORLEANS, 530 Natchez St 
MOBILE 113-125 North Water St 
HOUSTON . 715 Washington St 
EL PASO, C, & L. Blig., 109144 Oregon St 
SEATTLI . 602 Last Pike St 
TORONTO, . Bay and Temperance Sts 
MEXICO CITY, Avenida Morelos No. 16 
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Bought ’em Yet? 


You'll have to. Send or spend 25c. 
today while you have it in mind. 
CONGDON Silk Ribbon Laces are 
smarter than any shoe lace you’ve 
seen. They’ re stronger than others. 
They wear better, tie easier, tighter 
and neater. They improve any 
Oxford 200% at least. Get today 





Congdon Patent | 


CLOTH COVERED TIP 


Silk Ribbon Laces 


Made by Fletcher Mfg. Co. 
Introductory Price 


25c. Pair 


Black or Tan 
















per pair 
No more smashed, 
brassy or shiny tips 
hereafter—no more 











P. J. GONGDON, . ragged-ends. If you 
‘ f wear CONGDON 
30 In. a Silk Ribbon Laces 
: 4 you'll be proud of 
Patent Lacing. your shoes. Theytie 
Patented F up like a Club tie, 
Sept. 02.99. Jan. 5, 04, Se and when wrinkled 
SUPERIOR you simply iron them. 
QUALITY 
NO. Mercerized 15 
from > Cc. 
FLETCHER Oxfords 
MANF’'G CO. ©@ Tubular 5c 
Providence, R. . for high shoes ° 
Buy of your shoe 
or notions dealer 


or send to us. 


Cloth 14 
The Gpeaned Tip ‘ 
Cannot wear 


brassy or shiny, 
cannot smash 


€. or pull off, 


FLETCHER MFG. CO. 


= SSS 
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SHOE POLISH 


No turpentine—No Acid—An 
entirely new and original prep- 4 
aration—So superior that 
once used, always used. 


10 cents 
At All Dealers 


The F. F. Dalley Co. Ltd. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Hamilton, Can. 


Providence, R. I. 































ae / 
CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 


WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N. D. 

















| eyes, especially those who have 





apparently, set out to make the Vice- 
Presidency a red-blooded affair, anyhow, 
and, by the same token, has sought to put 
a few frills on himself in his new Saashe 
in the Congressional Directory. 

“In the course of twenty years’ service 
Mr. Sherman became one of the prominent 
members of the House, his last term being 
a member of the Committee on Rules,” 
the biography says, and, further on: 
“As a presiding officer his ability is 


| recognized in both branches of Congress.” 
| But, at that, nobody should carp at these 


bouquets, for the Vice-President gets few 
enough, at the best. 
They brought a story up to the Senate a 


| few days ago from the White House that 


made some of those eminent lawmakers and 
patriots on the majority side blink their 
been think- 
ing there must be a breach between Taft 
and Roosevelt, not realizing that while the 
Taft methods and Roosevelt methods may 
scream in opposition there is an abiding 
affection between the men. 

Taft was talking to a visitor and said: 
“‘The President said to me % 

“You mean the ex-President, do you 
not, Mr. President?” inquired the visitor, 
anxious to butt into the conversation. 

“Well,” said Taft, banging his big fist 





| on the desk, “‘ he’s my President.” 


A Bad Bargain 


ie’ A CERTAIN county-seat there were 
two ‘‘racket”’ stores, dealing in notions 
and novelties, fiveand ten cent goods, and so 
forth. The largest and oldest was owned 
by a shrewd, veteran merchant, while the 
other, called the Golden Rule Emporium, 
was conducted by a young man whose 
general policy was to do others before they 
did him, as well as after. 

The older merchant had certain leaders 
that he sold at cost all year round, the line 
being wisely selected with a view to bring- 
ing in different classes of people. A two- 
piece children’s suit, for instance, got the 
trade of half the mothers in that county. 
The Golden Rule man had been buying 
those leaders for nearly a year when the 
older merchant became aware of it. 

One morning the latter advertised a sale 
of oilcloth. During a single hour only a 
special ‘‘family roll” of oilcloth would be 
sold for ninety-six cents, but not more than 
two rolls would be sold to any person. 

Now oilcloth, as it is known in that 
locality, comes in twelve-yard rolls, and 
retails at twenty to twenty-five cents a 
yard. When the Golden Rule man heard 
of the special sale he hurried over to the 
other store every girl who could be spared, 
with money to buy two rolls. Hiring some 
boys in addition, he had about a dozen 
people on hand when the sale began. The 
veteran not only sold the goods as fast as it 
was possible to hand them out, but, if 
anything, seemed to give these pseudo- 
shoppers preference. In fact, the scheme 
worked so well that the Golden Rule man, 
superintending operations from the out- 
side, sent his people in again, and again. 
Before the hour ended some of them had 
bought four times. 

Then he went back to the store to look 
over the purchases. There were eighty 
rolls of the goods, for which he had spent 
a little more than seventy-five dollars. 
Retailed at twenty-two cents a yard, that 
morning’s work would net him a profit of 
about one hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

But hold! What made those rolls of 
oilcloth look so slender? 

The Golden Rule man measured one, 
and found it contained only six yards 
instead of twelve. He measured another, 
and another. They were all the same 
length—six yards only. That was the 
meaning of ‘‘special family roll.” The 
public had got six yards of good oilcloth at 
a decent saving over the ordinary price, 
while he, instead of a money .that 
morning, had been working like a horse to 
buy oilcloth at a nice margin over his own 
wholesale price! 

‘That wasn’t all the scheme, though,” 
says the veteran. ‘I wanted to stick 
Golden Rule so bad that he’d make a noise 
about it. And he did make a noise. He 
hollered, and hollered, and explained the 
whole thing to everybody, just asI reckoned 
he would. And everybody gave him the 
laugh, just as I calculated!” 
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| When we get a piece of 


always re-shrink all fabrics in 
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cloth from the mill man, 


we realize that it’s to his inzerest to 
have the /east wool possible make 
the most yards of fabric. But if 
we cut the cloth and sewed it in 
the suits, without re-shrinking it, 
we’d be wasting good tat/oring be- 
cause in a /itt/e while your dody 
would svg and pu// the material out 
of its origina/ lines and unbalance 
the set of the garment. So we 


Sincerity Clothes 


canvas, as Well as woo/ens—re-shrink them 
by the London process, which costs us 
more than any other method and in the 
end saves us more than the outlay. 


A book about young men’s clothes (and other men’s) 
free for the asking. It’s worth while asking. 


Kuh, Mlathan 6 Fischer Co. 


CHICAGO 
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WANTED-A RIDER AGENT =" 


ger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
i) fast. Write for full particulars and special offer at once. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to_anyone, 
\ anywhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and allow TEN DAYS 
FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put it to any test you wish. If you 
are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense 
' and you will mot be out one cent. 
FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at 
one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to §25 
middlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues 
and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 
study our superb models at the wonderful/y 
low prices we can make for 1909. We sell the highest Pade bicycles for less money than any other factory. 
We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. CYCLE DEALERBS, you can sell our bicycles 


under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but usually have 
a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly at prices 
ranging from $3 to $8 or $10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 
COASTER BRAKES single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 
A 9 parts, repairs and equipment of all kinds at had/ the usuat 


DO NOT WAIT, but write today and we will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, 


vetail prices. S 2 
d and « a great fund of interesting matter and useful information; also a wonderful 


beautifully ill 








proposition on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. S-55 CHICAGO, ILL. 





FIX YOUR ROOF 


5c Per Square. leaky,worn-out, rusty, tin, iron,steel, | | famous $1 self-honing “Carbonite” Razor 
paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, and 
keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year. 


pe ie roofs new. a ae every one exchangeable if not rig t. 
- IX teed or money refunded. Our free roofing Many of our agents are making $4 per day ; So may 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. you. Free outfit. Exclusive territory. Write today. 





3343% Profit for You 


—We will guarantee to put any old | That is what you make by selling our 
Strop. We give a $1.50 Damascus Steel 
hollow-ground razor free with each —_ 
Every strop and razor fully guaranteed; 


E B Home Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


—l 





Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68 Elyria, Ohio 











You Can Make Any Gasoline Efficient 








By strainin Funnel. Absolutely Guaran- 
it through the O-SHAMMY teed to remove ALL WATER 


and DIRT from Gasoline. PREVENTS ALL CARBURETOR TROL BLES 
in Automobiles, Motor Boats, Motorcycles and Stationary Engines. 99% oO 
your Engine Troubles are caused by Water and Dirt in the Carburetor. er a 
NO-SHAMMY at Auto Supply and Hardware Dealers, $2.00. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct, prepaid. Write for Free Catalog. 


nemo AUSTRO-AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Easily Carried in the Car. 5712 Hough Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


New Pocket Edition 


ERE 1s news indeed—for 

the two million men who 

shave themselves every 
morning with the Gillette Safety 
Razor. 

Our first announcement of the 
latest GILLETTE achievement— 
the New Pocket Edition —the 
GILLETTE Safety Razor in such 


compact form that it can be carried like a card case 
in the waistcoat pocket, or slipped into the side of 
a traveling bag. 

Same size blade as before, same principle; but 
neater, more workmanlike, the most perfect shav- 
ing implement in the world—as compact and as 


New York, Times Bldg. 

Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
London Office 

17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


506 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


beautifully finished as a piece of jewelry—and the 
blades are fine. 

If you are a GILLETTE user call on some pro- 
gressive dealer at once and examine this new razor. 


If you have never used the GiLLeTtTeE now is the 
time to get acquainted. 

You can shave yourself in from two to five 
minutes with the GitteTTE—a clean, satisfying 


shave. No stropping, no honing. 

The pocket-case is of geld, silver or gun metal. 
Plain polished or richly engraved in floral and 
Empire designs. Inside the pocket-case are handle 
and blade box—triple silver-plated or 14K. gold- 
plated. Prices, $5 to $7.50, on sale everywhere. 

You should know Gittetre Shaving Brush—a 
new brush of GittetTe quality — bristles gripped in 
hard rubber; and Gitterre Shaving Stick—a shav- 
ing soap worthy of the Gittetre Safety Razor. 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 
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$5.00 a 
day for your services? 


Whatever your pecoent employment may be— 


Will you accept 


man or woman — this offer is open to you. 

You can establish yourself in a pleasant, profit- 
able, and permanent business that will pay you 
a lucrative income from the start—and will pay 
you as much more as you care to make. 

You can learn this business in less than a week 

and make good money while you are learning 
it. You will have practically no competition. 


You Take no Risk Whatever 


You will invest no money in this business until 
you aye absolutely sure you can earn the money 
atit. You therefore run no risk of losing money. 
You are paid well for all you do. 

You know the principle of the vacuum cleaner. 
It sucks up dirt and dust from floors, carpets, rugs, 
furniture, walls, woodwork, etc.,and takes all the 
dirt and dust out of the house —quickly, easily, 
economically. 

It makes housecleaning the work of hours in- 
stead of the work of days—and it does the work 
ten times as thoroughly as any other method. 


How the Business Increases 

Every housewife who has a rug, a room or a 
house cleaned by this process, is so thoroughly sat- 
isfied that she wants a Duntley Cleaner for her own 
use — which you sell to her at a handsome profit. 

She tells her friends about you. You get their 
orders. They tell their friends—and you get more 
orders, both for cleaning and for machines. 

You get the work month after month, season 
after season, year after year, and you keep right 
on selling Duntley Cleaners to old and new cus- 
tomers. The more customers you get—the more 
they get for you. 


Duntley Standard 
Vacuum Cleaners 


embody every principle and every improvement 
known in the vacuum cleaner business — and com- 
bine all these advantages in a portable machine, 
weighing about 50 pounds, that can be easily car- 
ried from room to room, or house to house. 

You can take one of these machines into a resi- 
dence and remove every particle of dust and dirt, 
from every room, without taking up carpets or 
rugs — without removing furniture — without tak- 
ing down curtains or portitres —and do it in one- 
tenth time it couid be done otherwise. 


What This Invention Means 

Before the invention of the Duntley Portable 
Standard Vacuum Cleaner, this work could only be 
done with a big, cumbersome, costly wagon ap- 
paratus — yet these wagon outfits earned for their 
owners immense profits. 

The Duntley Portable Standard Vacuum Cleaner 
does the same work that the big wagon outfits do. 
and costs only a fraction as much originally and 
much less to operate. It will, therefore, pay you 
far larger profits. 


My Pay From Profit Plan 
I want one good, earnest, honest, active man or woman in 
every city or town —no matter how small —where residences 
are lighted by electricity, to engage in the Duntley Vacuum 
Cleaner business, on the ** Pay from Profi: Plan.’* 


1 wil establish you in business — show you how it is done 
— enable you to make good money while you are learning it — 
and assure you a good income. 


Or, should you want a Duntley Standard Vacuum Cleaner 
for use in your own home, | will prove its value, its econ- 
omy, and its necessity to you —and give you an opportunity 
to use it, at my expense. 


Let me Prove These Truths 
_ 1 do not ask you to invest one dollar. All I ask is that you 
fill out the cow below, and let me prove to you the truth 
of every statement here made. 

This offer is made to you — now — today. It is your great 
opportunity to start in a mew business —in a coming business 
—in a profitable business — in a business of your own, that 
will grow bigger each year. Mail the coupon right now. 


J. W. Duntley, Pres., Duntley Mfg. Co., Chicago 


J. W. Duntley, Pres., 400 Plymouth Bldg., Chicago. 
Dear Sir Tell me how I can earn $5.00 or more a day 
with a Duntley Cleaner, on your ‘‘ Pay from Profit Plan."’ 


EE sinsatisncsenarienssersthess adaedanisenvieeinniveseevdeneddl 
SO ON a 6s a cinsics sree ieen metvisseteneessnsiarai 
Town — psec nssvesscannell 
Occupation... 


Will you engage in business yourself?....... 








-s<eeee Fill out and mail this coupon today. — — — — - 





Or, are you interested for use in your home ?............seee0s0+-+- 





THE BOOT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


‘“‘What’s the use?” said my father. 
“You'll only spoil our clothes. And, be- 
sides, the boat’s old and rotten. She’s not 
worth two dollars for kindling wood. I 
rather hope she does blow away, so as to 

rovide me with a much-needed excuse to 

uy a better one. The oars, I see, are in 
her. Never mind, they’re too heavy. I 
never liked them.” 

Then he put his arm around Ellen. 

‘*By the way, Teenchy,”’ said he, ‘‘ your 
old boot is still sticking out of the oak 
tree.” 

“‘Oh, papa,’’ cried Ellen, “‘you said we 
mustn’t talk about it—or it would be full 
of spiders.” 

“‘T said you mustn’t talk about it,” said 
he. ‘‘So don’t. Anyhow”—and he in- 
cluded Mary in his playful smile—‘“‘it’s still 
there—so make the most of that.” 

He turned to go into the house, and then: 

“Oh, by the way, Mary,”’ said he, ‘‘ you 
have not asked for your wages recently, 
and I think you are owed for three months. 
If you will come to the study in a little 
while I will give them to you.” He was 
always somewhat quizzical. ‘‘Would you 
rather have cash or a check?” 

Personally I don’t know the difference, 
and, at the time, I admired Mary exceed- 
ingly for being able to make a choice. She 
chose cash. 

But till some years later I thought she 
must have repented this decision, for not 
long after she went into a kind of mild 
hysterics, and cried a good deal, and said 
something about ‘“‘such kindness—this— 
side Heaven.” And was heard to make 
certain comparisons between the thought- 
fulness and pitifulness of a certain com- 
muter and the Christ. 

But these recollections are a little vague 
in my head as to actual number of tears 
shed, cries uttered and words spoken. But 
I do know for an incontestable fact that 
during the night, just as my father had 
—. our rowboat was blown loose 

y the northeast gale, and has not been 
seen from that day to this. And I know 
that when I woke up in the morning and 
called to Mary she was not in her bed, 
and I found in mine, under the pillow, a 
ridiculous old-fashioned brooch, that I had 
ever loved to play with, and that had been 
Mary’s mother’s. 

My father was very angry about Mary’s 

going. 
‘*Good Lord!” he said; ‘‘we can’t pre- 
tend to conceal it!’’ But then he looked 
out over Pelham Bay, and it had swollen 
and waxed wrathful during the night, and 
was as a small ocean—with great waves and 
billows that came roaring over docks 
and sea-walls. And then his temper abated 
and he said: ‘‘Of course she would—any 
woman would—sense or no sense.” 

And, indeed, the more I know of women, 
which is to say, and I thank God for it, 
the less I know of them, the convinceder 
am I that my father was right. 

In other words, if a woman’s man has 
nine chances in ten of drowning by himself 
she will go with him so as to make it ten 
chances, and a certainty of her being there 
whatever happens. And so, naturally, man 
cannot tolerate the thought of woman get- 
ting theright, based on intelligence, to vote. 


IV 


WENTY-FIVE years later I paid Mary 
and Braddish a pleasant Saturday-to- 
Monday visit in what foreign country it is 
not necessary to state. The tiny Skinner- 
town house of their earlier ambition, with 
its little yard, had now been succeeded by 
a great, rage rambling habitation, sur- 
rounded by thousands of acres sprinkled 
with flocks of fat, grazing sheep. It wasa 
grand, rolling upland ofa wee they 
had fled to; cool, summer weather all the 
year round, and no mosquitoes. Hospi- 
table smoke curled from a dozen chimneys; 
shepherds galloped up on wiry horses and 
away again; scarlet passion-vines poured 
over roofs and verandas like cataracts of 
glory; and there was incessant laughter 
and chatter of children at om 4 
Of their final flight from the Boole Dogges 
farm in my father’s boat, across the bay 
to Long Island in the teeth of the north- 
easter, I now first heard the details; and 
of their subsequent hiding among swamps 
and woods; and how, when it had seemed 
that they must be captured and Braddish 
go to jail forever and ever, Mary thought 
| that she could face the separation more 
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SK the salesman to show you Cook’s 
Linoleum. Until you see Coox’s, 

you will not realize how much linoleum 
has been improved — how excellent and 
beautiful, and desirable it is for your 


floors. 
leum. 
*CooK 


Insist on seeing Cook’s Lino- 
Identify it by the name Cook’s. 


’s” 1s the quality-mark for lino- 


for silver. It is the maker’s warranty 
of his product and is a safeguard for 
both dealer and user. 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum is a new kind of linoleum 
with the pattern through to the back. Mo/dd in one 
piece: no separate color blocks. Seamless, smooth and 
resilient. No place for dirt er germs to lodge. The 
longest-wearing floor-covering made. 

Cook’s Printed Linoleum has toughness and _ pliable- 
ness without the flinty hardness of surface common to 
other printed linoleums. Cook’s does not chip off, crack 
nor soon lose its brightness as with others. 


Write for Color Book M reproducing the latest pat- 
terns—both printed and inlaid; also containing sugges- 
tions helpful in making your selections for various rooms. 





Cook’s Cork Carpet makes a quiet 
and durable oor for public places— 
churches, schools, lodge rooms, etc. 











Cook’s Decora for your walls. The newest, most 
artistic and most sanitary wall covering. Cleanable and 
waterproof. Comes in rolls and is hung like wall paper. 
Won't scar, crack nor fade. Lasts a lifetime. When 
soiled or dusty, wipe it with a damp cloth and it will be as 
fresh and bright as new. Many beautiful patterns — tapestry, burlap and 
tile effects, floral designs, etc. Book Home DecoraTIoN sent on request. 





If your dealer hasn’t Cook’s send us his 
name. We will see that you are supplied. 


Coox’s LINOLEUM, Irenton, New Jersey 




































$1000 Buys This 
All Wool Blue Serge Suit 


We will send it to you with- 
out your risking one penny. 


° We positively guarantee it will 

Read This: be suthainctery fa every particu- 
lar, fit, quality, value, also that if it is not equal 
to any $15.00 suit you have ever seen, you can re- 
turn it at our expense and we will not only refund 
ur money, but also every cent you may have 
paid for trans portation 
































harges. Order one of Don’t pay 
poy jatest New York = Br ices 
style all wool navy Srnen 


blueserge suits. Dress 
as the New Yorker 
dresses — he's the best 
dressed man in the 
world. Read the 
detailed descrip- 
tion carefully. 
Send in your 
order to-day. 
Illustration shows 
our All Pure Wool 
Single Breasted 
Navy Blue Serge 
suit for men, cut 
the latest 1909 
style, with broad 
athletic shoul- 
ders and close 
fitting neck so 
much sought 
after by all good 
dressers. Made 
from pure 
wool navy | 
blue Oswego 
brand serge, {| 
the best i 
known serge \ 
for wear and 
appearance, 
the cloth pos- 
sessing that pecul- 
iar elasticity that will 


like this for 


e, $102 


hold the shape of the Sent 
garment until suit is Free 
—, — br to any 
is lined with 

finest quality alpaca; Address 
has genuine hand- Upon 
felled collar, hand Applica- 
padded shoulders, cold pplic 

water shrunk canvas in- tion 


terlining, retaining the 
perfect fit of garment 
andpreventing sagging. 

PANTS cut correct 
width at knee, half peg 
top, with belt loops, 


side, hip and watch 
pockets. 
VEST cut latest 


style to fit snug- 
ly at waist line. 
ABOUT SIZES. Give chest measure 
over vest, waist measure over trousers, 
length of inseam of trousers, height 
and weight. We guarantee to fit you 
perfectly. 
Ab t S | You are perfectly safe in ordering 
ou amp) es your suit direct from this advertise- 
ment, but if you first desire to see a sample of the cloth write 
us immediately and we will send you a sample, also other 
samples, together with our catalogue: FREE anywhere upon 
application. The number of this suit is No.78100. Give 
number when ordering — $10.00, 


ety BELLASHESSG,.(0 ~*: 


for our for our 


FREE BROADWAY. PRINCE& CROSBYSTS. FREE 


| caaione NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. cesivsss | 














Write for a Free Sample of 


LEHN & FINK’S 


Riveris Talcum 


Cut out this advertisement, write your name and 
address on the margin and mail to us. We will 
send you free a generous sample of Lehn & Fink’s 
Riveris Talcum Powder that will be a revelation 
to you of how fine, “‘fluffy’’ and delicately perfumed 
a talcum powder may be made. Large glass jars 
as shown above are sold by all druggists at 25c. 


LEHN & FINK, 125 William St., New York 








A few hundred dollars will 


start you in business 


Just now I know of a few splendid openings for 
retail stores—and I know something about a line 
that will pay big profits on a comparatively small 
investment. Write me today for full particulars. 
EDWARD B. MOON,8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


PATF NT and PATENTS THAT PROTECT yield 
our clients enormous profits. Write us for PROOF. 








Inventors lose »zé//ions through worthless patents. 
R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, Dept.35,Washington,D.C. 
Established 1869. 








cheerfully if she was-his wife. And so one 
rainy night they knocked upon the door 
of a clergyman, and told him their story. 
They were starving. it seems, and it was 
necessary to look about for mercy. And, 
as luck would have it, the clergyman, an 
old man, had officiated at the wedding of 
Mary's parents; and he had had some 
trouble in his day with the law about a 
boundary fence, and was down on the law. 
And he fed them and married them, and 
said that he would square matters with his 
conscience—if he could. And he kept 
them in his attic for two days, which was 
their honeymoon—and then—a night of 
dogs and lanterns and shouting—he 
smuggled them off to the swamps again, 
and presided over their hiding until an 
opportunity came to get them aboard a 
tramp ship—and that was all there was to 
it, except that they had prospered and been 
happy ever since. 

asked Mary about my father’s part in 
it. But she gave him a clean bill. 

“He put two and two together,” she 
said, ‘‘and he dropped a hint or two—and 
he paid me all my back wages in American 
money, and he made me a handsome pres- 
ent in English gold, but he never talked 
things over, never mentioned Will’s name 
even.” 

“It was the toe of my boot,” said Will, 
“sticking out of the tree that made him 
guess where I was. You see, I’d climbed 
up in the hollow to hide, and to keep there 
without moving I had to stick my foot out 
through a knothole. I was up there all the 
day — tried to get the bloodhounds after 
me, with my boot sticking out. And they 
were beating around that tree for hours, 
but nobody looked up.” 

“‘T’ve always wondered,” said I, ‘‘ wh 
they didn’t send a man up inside the tree.” 

“‘T’ve always thought,” said Will, ‘‘that 
nobody liked to propose it for fear he’d be 
elected to do it himself. But maybe it 
didn’t enter anybody’s head. Anyhow, 
all’s well that ends well.” 

“Mary,” I said, ‘‘do you remember how 
my father told Ellen and me to go back in 
a year and a day, and look in the boot?” 

She nodded. 

‘*Well,” I said, ‘‘we went—hand in hand 
—and there was still a boot sticking out. 
And I climbed up, after several failures, and 
got it. It wasn’t full of gold, but it did 
have two gold pieces in it. One each.” 

‘What a memory your father had,” said 
Mary; ‘‘he never forgot anything.” 

Later I was talking with Will alone, and 
I asked him why he had run away in the 
first place. 

‘‘Why,” he said, ‘‘I had no chance with 
the law. The only outsiders who saw the 
shooting were friends of Hagan’s; there 
was bad blood between us. They’d sworn 
to do for me. And they would. I shot 
Hagan with his own gun. He pulled it on 
me, and I turned it into him, by the great- 
est piece of quickness and good luck that 
ever I had. And somehow—somehow—I 
couldn’t see myself swinging for that, or 
going to prison for life. And I saw my 
chance and took it. I told the whole thing 
to the minister that married us; he believed 
me, and so would any one that knew me 
then—except Hagan’s friends, and what- 


ever they believed they’d have sworn the | 
Do you think your father | 


opposite. 
thought I was a bloody murderer? Look 
here,” he said, ‘‘I don’t know just how to 
put it—it was twenty-five years ago, all 
that— Mary’ll tell you, if you ask her, that 
she’s been absolutely happy every minute 
of all that time--even when we were hiding 
in swamps and starving. Now that side of 
it wouldn’t have entered the law’s head, 
would it?” He smiled very peacefully. 
“Out here, of course,” he said, ‘‘it’s very 
different. Almost everybody here has 
gotten away from something or other. And 
mostly we’ve done well, and are ha PY, and 
self-respecting. It’s a big world,” he 
looked out affectionately over his rolling, 
upland acres, “‘and a funny world. Did 

ary tell you that I’ve just been reélected 


| sheriff?” 
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A New Pair Free 
If Kayser Silk Gloves 


AreNot Ri ght 





Every pair of Kayser gloves—long or short—contains our guar- 
antee. And every dealer fulfills it. 

That is because we make our own fabric—from the very cocoon. 
Our silk is not chemically weighted. 

It is because every glove goes through fifty operations to attain 
utter perfection before it goes out. 

And because of our patent tips. 

We know that a Kayser glove must prove satisfactory. So we 
willingly take the risk. 


Your Favorite Gloves 
The Kayser have always been your favorite gloves. 
than 25 years, nearly all women have worn them. 


All women want this fit and finish—this patent tip—this fabric 
which wears like iron. 


For more 


But this year there are other silk gloves in some stores—brought 
in by the long glove craze. 

They have not behind them the Kayser skill and experience. 
They are not like the Kayser creations. 

So these are times to be careful. 
this year, look for ‘‘ Kayser’’ in the hem. 


To get your favorite gloves 


. 99 


& 





Patent Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves 
A Guarantee in Every Pair 


Please insist on the gloves you want. 

It was Kayser, as you know, who made silk gloves desirable. 
The old-time silk gloves were abominable. 

The Kayser fit and finish made them stylish. 
and fabric made them economical. 

All your delight in these light, comfortable gloves has been due 
to our skill and invention. 

Now we don’t want you to get gloves half as good, then think 
that silk gloves have deteriorated. 


Cost Not a Penny More 


You don’t save a penny by getting a poor glove, for none undersell 
the Kaysers. 

We make millions of pairs, and our 
profit on each is a trifle. The poorest 
gloves can’t compete. 

You can get the Kaysers— the per- 
fect gloves—for just as little as gloves 
that last half as long. 

All that is necessary is to be watch- 
ful. Accept nothing inferior. Every gen- 
uine Kayser has ‘‘Kayser’’ in the hem. 


The Kayser tips 





( i 






Short Silk Gloves, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 
Long Silk Gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 


Look for 
JULIUS KAYSER & CO., MAKERS, the Name in 
NEW YORK the Hem 


Also makers of Italian Silk Underwear —the most 
luxurious lingerie in the world, yet the most economical. 
It outwears cotton ten to one, as thousands of women 
know. Made in every undergarment that a woman 
wears. Send for booklet,‘‘What Every Woman Knows.”’ 


Address Julius Kayser & Co., New York 
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(Patented Dec. 22,'08. Other Patents, Pending.) 


This Chest Free 


With Your First Order for Cigars 


Order from us one box of any of the following 
well known brands of cigars and we will include 
the chest free. The prices here quoted are the 
regular box prices: 





.$10.50 
16.50 
6.75 
5.50 
6.50 
7.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


50 Carolina Perfectos. . . . . 
50 Romeo and Juliet Perfectos . . 
50 Bock Panetelas ...... 
50 El Principe de Gales Puritanos Finos 
50 Garcia Puritanos Finos . . . 

50 Henry Clay Puritanos Finos . 

50 Sargent Perfectos . . . . 
ie Panetelas .. 

50 ‘*  Panetelas (Porto Rico) 
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Own Your Own Cigar Store 


CIGAR is not fit to smoke 


unless kept properly moist and | 


cool. Pads and sponges ruin cigars. 
If you’ve tried them, you know. 


Our success is due to the quality | 


of Sargent Cigars and to the fact 
that Sargent Patent Cigar Chests 
keep cigars in prime condition down 
to the very last smoke. We want 
your cigar trade. With your first 
order we will give you this Chest. 


Description of Our Chest 

Exterior of oak, mission finish. 
Interior glass lined; walls one inch 
thick, heavily insulated. Has piano 
hinge and lock. Size 12"x 8"x7", 
holds 100 cigars. Keeps them 
cool and moist. 


Proposition: Choose the cigar 
you prefer from the list given here. 
Then send us the price named and 
we will ship you the 50 cigars with 
the above Sargent Patent Cigar Chest 
included. If you order 100 cigars 
of any brand or 50 each of any two 


brands, we will prepay express east of | 


Mississippi river. West of Missis- 
sippi river add $1.50 to price. 
If you prefer mahogany finish add 
$1.50; for Circassian walnut $3.00. 
GUARANTEE: If our goods don’t suit 


you, send them back at our expense and 
we will return your money. 


REFERENCES: If you want to know 
who we are, ask the City National Bank, 
Bridgeport National Bank, Pequonnock 
National Bank. 


SARGENT CIGAR CO. 
636 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





are varied to meet the demands 
of changing shoe fashions and 
the needs of the individual 
wearer, 

No man or woman need go 
further than a Ralston dealer to 
get shoes for business, dress or 
walking, with the assurance that 
they will be up to the minute 
in style, becomingness and fit. 

All Ralstons fit like a foot- 
print because they are moulded 
over the exclusive Ralston ana- 
tomical last. Need no ‘‘break- 


ing-in.’’ They have thewearing 


| qualities which only the best 





leathers and most careful work- 


manship can give, unton MapE 
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The shoe pictured here is our 


Stock No. 108 $4 
Sterling Patent Colt Blucher Oxford, Jingo Last 


A style that is always dressy and in good form in office, 
parlor or street. For same style in dull black gun metal, 
ask for No. 122; same in Tan Russia, No. 123. 


Send for Our Spring Style Book—Free 


Shows the proper foot dress for men and women for all occasions. 
| why Ralstons wear so well and keep their shape indefinitely. 


Explains 


On request we will send name of nearest agent or will mail shoes direct 
at $4.00, plus 25 cents for carriage ; fit guaranteed or money refunded. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers, 985 Main St., (Campello) Brockton, Mass. 








Style, Neatness 
_ Comfort 
‘The Improved 


BOSTO 
GARTE 


“BG The Name is stamped on 


every loop— Be sure it’s there 


why 


The 


Housecleaning this 


Spring is Different Yes! You Will Enjoy 


Get One for Your Spring 
Cleaning before too late. 


Vacuum 
Cleaner 


It Eats Up the Dirt 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
Worn All Over the World 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., 
Cotton 25c. Mailed on 


THE OLD WAY 


Pound the Dust Out & 


The terrors of the old primitive way of housecleaning — of ripping u 
ing to and fro and out and in, of endless confusion and toil and drudgery —all are now abolished. 


Keep Your Carpets and Rugs on the Floor! 


THE NEW WAY 


Keep Your Wall Decorations Hanging! 


Keep Your Upholstered Furniture in its Place! 


Right where they are, the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER will lift out of them, by its suction force, every par- 
ticle of dirt and dust and every germ, moth and egg of vermin. 
make everything clean, wholesome, sanitary and sweet — outside and in and through and through. 


Everybody Can Afford It Sosrs'bst2'$o5" “t 


It will renovate everything in your home. 


and tearing down, of carry- 


It will 


nd operation, the IDEAL Vacuum Cleaner 
Equipped with electric motor for direct current, 


| This S k better than 
| mo e any other. 
It’s so cool and delicious— ‘| 


without a bite or a regret. 
Absolutely pure, natural fla- 


Atria! is all we ask. 


, nan lfieluie 


Tfyour dealerwill notsu, 
Special Offer ap you, send his name 0 
50 cts. for a 40c can of Spilman Mixture, and a 25c 
tobacco pouch prepaid. Money back if not satisfied. 
1% o., 40¢; 34 oz.,75¢; 14 Ib., $1.65; 11b., $3.30 prepaid 
Interesting booklet, “How to Smoke a Pipe," tree. 
E. HOPFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 181 Madison 8t.,Chicago 


A New $1 Offer —“KEITH’S” 


for six months 
and a copy of 


my new book, 


vor. 

















Cottages 
$400. to $3000. 
Keith's month- 
ly magazine is 
the recognized 
authority on plan- 
No, 37—$2000. Oneofthe 100. ning and Deco- 
rating Homes. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. Each 


$55; for alternating current, $60. The motor is of the &.. wow eel type. 
you have to do is to attach it to your electric light fixture. So tremendous is the saving effected by the IDEAL VaAcuUM 
CLE ER in time, labor, health and actual money that its small price is quickly returned many times over. 
Operated either by hand or electric motor, the IDEAL VACUUM 

Anybody Can Operate It CLEANER does the work of power plants costing a thousand dollars 
and upwards, and does it as well and with more convenience. No skill needed either to use or maintain it. 

The hand machine puts no tax 
on the strength— your 8-year-old 
boy might well scorn the task as 
too easy — compared with sweep- 
ing, itis play. The electric motor 
is not a necessity, but a luxury. 


CHANGE IN PRICE ap 


receipt of price. It uses only about two cents worth of electricity an hour. Ali 60-page issue gives several designs by leading architects. 
other books for heme Salldese are: 

100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000 . . 

100 designs for Cement and English Halt ‘Timber . oe 

192-page book— Practical House Decoration....... 1. 

; L 





Makers 
Boston, Mass.,U.S.A. 
Insist on Having the Genuine 
Refuse All Substitutes ——oo 





an 
L. KEITH, 454 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn.’ 

















THE BRONCHO 
FELT HAT —The 
kind our Texas cow- 
boys wear; fine quality 
felt, light tan color, with 
richly Mexican carv 
leather band, very 
~~ jue; a regu- 
ve dollar hat 
pbs and sold by 
us exclusively, direct 
i to the consumer. 








SAVE MONEY 


Why pound the life out of your 
carpets and rugs underthe mistaken 
notion that you are pounding the 
dirt out of them? Or why sen 
your valuable fabrics away to be 
treated you don’t know how ? 


obs WEa™ vAcavas Sg 
renovates S tate size. 
pe = it cleans. Its US sac adh Onder tedag. ay 


ess than what is or- .Y Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


eect ontinanctestten oe | : | S > 
renovator forjustoneclean- 3 P 
ing. d it remainstoserve 
you all the year ’round. 
Send your order for one of these 
valuable machines at once. Our 
Free Illustrated booklet tells a 
story that will mean @ new era in 
THE OLD WAY your home. Write for it to-day. THE NEW WAY 


The AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The largest in the world on speed propeller 
wheels, reverse gears and marine hardware. 
Everything new and up to date. 

We want every man who builds, 
owns or sells a boat to get our 60- 
page /ree catalogue, Prices right, 

satisfaction guaranteed, 
immense stock, prompt 
shipments, You save money 
by getting catalogue today. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
Dept.S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich.,U. S. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Made in two dimensions 
3x44 and 344x5 


Special price $3.00, 


dress, 
Houston Hat Co., Houston, Texas 


Low-priced 3. Ib. Mop; turn 
UST OU crank to wring; hands keep 
clean, Women all bu 
profit to Agents. Cost 40c dozen lots; retail at 
exclusive territory given; send for free catalog. 


U. S. MOP CO., 594 MAIN ST., LEIPSIC, 0. 
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We Select 
The Seed 
The Farm 


Climate and soil are Nature’s abun- 
dant gifts. 
sweetest, most delicious corn grown 
anywhere in the world. 

We select the choicest spots and 
have them under our exclusive con- 
trol year in and year out. 

We select the choicest seed and 
our care is unceasing during growth, 
harvest and packing. 

It is because of this particular over- 
sight that the results we obtain have so 
far surpassed all others. One reason that 


PARIS 
SUGAR 
CORN 


isso goodand sodifferent from all other 


so called sweet corn, is the absolute | 


perfection of our method of packing. 
You get it just as tender, sweet 
and creamy as it comes 
from the garden. 
We should like to send you 
free our book, ‘‘Five Foods 
Ready to Serve.”’ It tells 
about other New England 
products for the table, which 
we make. Write for it today. 
Portland, Maine 


"hhw & MORE 
ViiR ome 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 








Pay pian: Interest 


On Your CAPITAL 


/ () The healthfulness and economy of heat- 
ing your home with hot water or low 
pressure steam has the earnest endorsement of 
physicians and scientists —the men who know. 
CAPITOL BOILERS are so designed and made 
as to give every possible inch of heating surface 
to the fire, thus assuring a greater heating effi- 
ciency than is found in an y other boiler—This also 
means economy in fuel. There is not much differ- 
ence in the cost of installing—but there’s a saving 
difference in operating expenses, if you put in 

















Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam 


CAPITOL BOILERS require little attention—a woman 
or child can operate them. They can be placed in any home 
at any time — without inconvenience, without disturbing 
the daily life —and the home heated with CAPITOL 
BOILERS and RADIATORS will have 


every room warm —a healthy sum- 





mery atmosphere — for less money 
than with any other form of heat- 
ing. Write Dept. 12, for free boc ok 

‘Heating the Right Way.’ It 
will pay you to read it. 

Sorttcs. BOILERS and 
RADIATORS are equally de- 
sirable 7 Churches, Schools, Fiat 
and Office Buildings. 


| aR | United States 
“(1 Heater Company 


Detroit, Mich. 













Branch Offices and 
Agencies in all Prin- 
cipal Cities. 











interest allowed on $100 de- 
posits,and 5 % on smaller sums. 
$2,000,000 of Approved First Mort- 

gages, held in trust as your secu- 

rity, under State Laws. 18 years 

in business — not a dollar loss to 
depositors. Writefor “Sulky Dollar” Book- 
let—it tells of our plan —it’s interesting. 


Georgia State Savings Association, 
175 York Street, Savannah, Ga. 





Maine produces the finest, 











SHORT STORIES — Ic. to Sc. a word. We 

. sell stories, plays, and book Manuscripts, 

on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them. 

™N and 4 by mail. 

. Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit "’; 

qT tells how. Phe National Press Association, 

67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















THE McGREGOR 
ROSE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Detective Stapleton threw himself back 
in his chair, and paused to let this sink i in. 

“Get my idea?” he said. ‘‘See? 

Rosalie ju umped to her feet with that 
surpassing lightness of hers, crossed to the 
window, and looked out on ‘the street for a 
moment. Then she wheeled. 

“‘Tt’s my job to git it out of him, huh? 
That’s what you want of me?” 

Stapleton nodded. 

‘Two hundred dollars and expenses,”’ he 
said. ‘‘A hundred down.” 

‘*Tt’s one thing to skin your rabbit,” said 
Rosalie, ‘‘an’ it’s another to catch it. How 
you goin’ to lead him to me, if I do take 
your job?” 

‘‘ That’s as good as fixed,’’ said Stapleton. 
‘“‘That’s what I thought out when I waited. 
We’ll—I’ll lead him to you allright. You’re 
going to be Mrs. Fife!”’ 

Stapleton wheeled his chair about and 
faced her, as though expecting tribute for 
his powers of invention. He got none. 
Rosalie’s eyes widened and she spoke 
almost in awe: 

“Mrs. Fife—the Society for Psychical 
Research medium?” 

“Sure!” said Stapleton. ‘‘ The one they 
keep locked up so that nobody but them 
can get at her. That will fetch him—-when 
I fix my plant.” 

Rosalie’s expression was that of a nun 
who hears sacrilege. 

‘But she’s real!’’ she whispered. Staple- 
ton laughed. 

“‘Cross your fingers when you give me 
that talk,’’ he said. ‘I’m on the inside of 
the spook business. She’s a star faker — 
that’s all.” 

The sloping shoulder turned toward him 
raised and lowered itself twice before 
Rosalie, still gazing out of the window, 
spoke again in her normal, cheerful voice. 

“Come -back tomorrow with your 
hundred dollars—when do you want that 
I should start?”’ 

After Detective Stapleton had gone, 
Rosalie continued to look out of the 
window. At length she began talking to 
herself in the tone and language which she 
used when she addressed her controls. 
It was a trick she had, a relic of the days 
when she, too, was “‘real”’ like Mrs. Fife. 

‘“‘T’m an old fool to do it,” she said, ‘‘ but 
I always was a softy when jit come to 
reunitin’ lovin’ young hearts.” 


Iv 


B penne the neat-stepping waiter and 
man-of-all-work at the Hamblen, a 
quiet family hotel on Upper Broadway, 
always swept and dusted the living-room 
of suite D before Mr. Alfred Watkins, the 
occupant, arose. Although he had been 
there but two weeks, the Hamblen had 
discovered that Mr. Watkins was a gentle- 
man of regularly late habits. At a quarter 
to eleven in the morning the office rang 
him up. When he had bathed and shaved, 
he found the outer apartment cleared and 
bright and ready for his breakfast. Jonas 
served it on the study-table—for Mr. 
Watkins always took his meals in his own 
apartments. He himself had proposed 
this arrangement to the hotel offke ce; and 
Jonas, being liberally tipped for the service, 
was in no way reluctant. 

It was now a quarter past ten. Stepping 
noiselessly, so that he might not waken 
the sleeper within, Jonas raised the cur- 
tains, emptied the ash-trays, brushed the 
hearth and lit the gas fire in the grate. 
After that he tiptoed over to the portiéres 
which divided living-room from bedroom 
and peeped within. As though satisfied to 
find Mr. Watkins still asleep, he turned 
back and began to go through the mahog- 
any writing-desk, compartment after com- 
partment. Not only did he examine the 
drawers; he picked at the nail-heads; 
lifting the corners, he drew out the castors 
one by one and felt in the sockets; he 
gently tested the joints. While he worked 
he kept throwing quick, nervous glances 
at the portiéres. Finally, as though 
satisfied and yet dissatisfied he took up 
his duster and proceeded to the real 
work.of the day. Every morning for a 
week Jonas had given that same close 
search to some corner of the room or some 

iece of furniture. That week followed 

rd upon a conference which he had held 
with two perfectly white gentlemen in a 
saloon of the -San Juan Hill region. It 
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Your day’s pleasure depends upon your night's 


rest. 


Don't risk it on any but the best of beds. 


STEARNS & FOSTER 
MATTRESS 


Will make you wonder why you clung 
to that lumpy, unsanitary hair mattress. 


Of Springy Cotton Felt 


Cotton felt has the springiness that makes 
a mattress comfortable. Also the clean- 
liness that makes a mattress safe. Stearns 
& Foster mattresses are made of pure, 
fresh, new cotton crossed and recrossed 
by our wonderful web process into clean, 
buoyant, elastic sheets, forty to a layer 





and nine layers to every mattress. 


Brings Lasting Comfort 


Soft yet firm—half yields to your body 
yet supports it. Gives perfect relaxation 
and absolute cleanliness. Germ proof, 
dust proof and needs no renovating 
except an occasional sun bath. The 
same to-day and always, Not only the 
best of cotton felt mattresses but the 
best of all mattresses. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOK OF BEDROOM FURNISHINGS 
FREE It not only tells all about mattresses, but more than half of it is given to 


hints andsuggestions as tothe furnishing of modern bedrooms, by Isabel 
Gordon Curtis, the noted authority, illustrated with photographs of actual bedroomsas 
tasteful as they are inexpensive. Ycur name onapostal brings it with our compliments. 


60 NIGHT’S is our offer on every Stearns 


FREE TRIAL & Foster mattress. Buy of 
your dealer; enjoy the jux- 
ury of this best of ali mattresses for two months. 
If at the end of that time you can part with it 
your money will be returned without a word. 
If you cannot get a Stearns & Foster send to us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 
CAUTION—The name “Stearns & Foster" 
is our stamp of quality, and your protection, 
Look for that name and DON'T BUY un- 
less you see it. 


STEARNS & FOSTER CO., 


Dept. P, Cincinnati, O. 


Never buy a mattress unless you can see what it contains. 





Four Grades of Superiority 

Anchor Grade—Soft and springy, better than 
most $15 mattresses. .50 
Price ° 

Windsor Grade— We guara ntee it better than 
any other advertised make at ~ $13-5° 
price. Price. 

Lenox Grade—A little better, a little more 
comfortable, a little more durable $16-°° 
than either of the others, at . 

Style “A”—A mattress de luxe superior to any 
mattress, of any material, at any y $22-5 
price. Price 








Mattresses made in fu 0 o parts, 3 50c. extra. 





Our laced opening makes seeing easy. 











Patent Japanese 


Club Bag 


Patent 
No. 903,808 


Light as a Feather, Strong as Good Leather. 


People everywhere are talking about this 
bag. It is made of Japanese fibre matting, 
well lined, with strength at the points where 
strength is needed, It is light but durable— 
15 inch size weighs about 1% pounds, In 
appearance, it is trim and smart, and its 
lightness pays a tribute to your good sense, 
Heavy leather baggage is dangerous for women 
to carry, while straw suit cases and nets are 
felt to lack smartness. This Japanese Club 
Bag fills the bill. 

No. 22—Like the illustration, leather 
trimmied, two neat brass catches, lock and key, 
covered handle, Size 18x11x8%. Price $2.75, 
express prepaid. 

No. 25—Precisely like No. 22, but in the 
following size: 15x10x8. Price $2.50, express 
prepaid. 

No. 21—Has no lock; buckle fastenings. 
Size 18x11x8%. Price $2.25, express prepaid. 

No. 20—Like No. a1, but size 15x10x8. 
Price $1.75, express prepaid. 

Here are extracts taken from recent letters: — 

“The bag gives entire satisfaction. In. fact, it 
exceeds our anticipations in every way.” 

“LT like it better than any other shopping bag or 
traveling bag, because it is so neat, roomy and light 
to carry.” 

“The Japanese Bag is indeed atreasure. It is so 
light and convenient. The bag is all, and even more, 
than we anticipated.” 

“TI am immensely pleased with the bag. Would 
not be without one for double the price.” 

“I hope that every woman who buys one will be 
as pleased with it as I am, I intend sending for 
another one,"" 

No bag genuine unless stamped with our 
atent No. 903,808. Responsible dealers are 
invited to write us for our proposition. 

If yourdealer does not handle our bags send money 

order or registered letter to-day to us for one, 

so that it will be ready when you next want it. 


If not satisfactory will cheerfully refund money 


Herman Loeb & Company 
237 North Lawrence St., Philadelphia 











In buying a 
é-+ hammock 


or hammock- 
couch look for 
the name 
PATTERSON 
For “Patterson” 
on a hammock 
or couch, stands 
for gua/ity and 
value, and is a 
guaranty of 
strength, safety, 
styleand lasting 
satisfaction, 

“If it’s made by Patterson you take no chances.” 


IRlatterson 


The Patterson Hammock-Couch can ve used 
with or without a mattress. Has pocket attached. 
Valance can be tied up to form a back rest or 
wind shield, making it the on/y complete couch. 
With both sides tied up you have a cosy nest for 
baby. There is safety in Patterson Hammocks. 

Ask the dealer for Patterson Guaranteed Ham- 
mocks and Couches, Don't take a substitute. 
If he can’t show the PATTERSON, with the 
name on, write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


} 


\ ( Look for the name ) aN 





Write for 
illustrated book 


Comfort.” 


. A St. 
Patterson Mfg. Co. ‘ism \Pyiipse 
Makers of guaranteed hammocks since 1887 
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seemed that he was doing the work 
methodically; he had begun with the 
cabinet in one corner of the room, and, 
making to the right, had traveled nearly 
three-quarters of the way round. 

The telephone bell rang in the inner 
apartment; Jonas heard Mr. Watkins rise 
to answer it. He put away the dust-rag 
and hurried to the elevator. When he 
returned, bearing breakfast, Mr. Watkins 
stood before the fire in his dressing-gown. 

Mr. Watkins was past middle age—a 
stout, florid gentleman with white hair and 
mustache. Figure and hair, taken sepa- 
poy f made him look sixty at least; his 
florid face, hardly creased at all, was of the 
late forties and well preserved at that. 
His eyes, his forehead and the lines of his 
nose were fine, even distinguished; but his 


lower face, smooth and shiny now from the | 


razor, had a pasty heaviness of jowl which 
age brings to all who live by wit without 
work. It was a face to trust on sight, and 
to distrust on acquaintance. 

He had given an imperceptible start 
when Jonas knocked; but he was smiling 
out of his fine eyes when the servitor and 
the breakfast entered. 

‘Lamb chops this morning, I see,” he 
said. ‘‘And did you bring the papers?”’ 

‘Yes, sir, they’re here, sir,’’ said Jonas; 
but he made no motion to hand them over. 
He set the study table, Mr. Watkins still 
toasting his shins and gazing into the fire. 
Only when Mr. Watkins had seated him- 
self and dipped the spoon into his grape- 
fruit did Jonas lay the two newspapers, 
front page out, on the reading-rack. Mr. 
Watkins — up the first and noted the 
second. He glanced up. 

“T told you,” he said, ‘“‘that I always 
wanted the Sun and Herald.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Jonas. ‘‘But the Sun 
didn’t come this morning, sir. I brought 
you the Bulletin, sir. It was the only 
other paper we had left.’’ There is no 
such paper as the New York Bulletin; the 
reason for giving that name to a newspaper 
which lives and draws its graft from the 
metropolis will presently be apparent. 

“Huh!” grunted Mr. atkins, and 
spokenomore. Heran through the Herald, 
Jonas, as he worked, watching him. Pres- 
ently Mr. Watkins dropped the loose 
sheets on the floor and picked up the 
Bulletin. Jonas had been in the act of 
lifting a silver serving-cover when he 
caught this movement. He became sud- 
denly a statue of old ivory. The dish- 
cover stopped, poised in mid-air. His eyes 
rested on that front page of the Bulletin; 
and especially on a small item at the bot- 
tom of the second column, over which lay 
a tiny thread—a horsehair. Mr. Watkins 
ran his eye down the first column, down 
the second; and he halted on that item. 


He brushed impatiently at the hair. It | 
stuck, so that at last he flicked it off with | 


his finger. He did not notice—he could 
hardly have noticed—that the horsehair 
had been fastened in place by a drop of 
mucilage so tiny that a pinhead were 
gigantic beside it. 

On this motion, Jonas turned from old 
ivory to flesh again. He drew a deep, 
silent breath; he laid down the cover. 
Mr. Watkins was reading intently; and 
this was the item: 


SPOOK SEANCES FREE 
Ir You HANG ArouND HOTELS THE Psy- 


CHICAL RESEARCHERS MAY TAKE 
You To Mrs. Fire. 


The Psychical Research Society is 
experimenting again with Mrs. Fife, 
the remarkable medium whose work 
is the basis for Professor Warren’s 
book: Do We Live Again? Since 
her return from England, where the 
British section has kept her practically 
a prisoner at Liverpool, the noted 

sychic has been “resting.” Only 
ast month did Professor Warren 
resume his experiments. 

The society has adopted a novel 
method to prove the existence of 
spooks. In this present series of ex- 
periments they are bringing to her 
only absolute strangers as ‘‘sitters”’ 
— people whom neither she nor the 
investigators know. In order to insure 
this, Professor Warren has been going 
to the lobbies of the big hotels and 
accosting perfect strangers with an 
offer of a free sitting. About one 
person in three, it is said, falls for 
this proposition. The others take it 
as some kind of a bunco game. 








CLV 
tt) 
Swinan 1 wo carrey WHE ss 
ec ad wneer CO \e 
(Pronounced Click-O) 

Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is 
admittedly the leading ginger ale on the market. 
It is thoroughly dependable, always the same, of 
pure water, ginger, and sugar blended into a 
most delicious beverage. It appeals to those 
who want the best and nothing but the best. 
Non-astringent and does not contain preserv- 
ative matter. WE ALSO MAKE 


Birch Beer, Sarsaparilla, Blood 
Orange, Root Beer, Lemon Soda 


all of “CLICQUOT” quality 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO., MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 




















For Men 


"In the good old su 
time." For fit—we 





these, insist on 


This Label 


MEN’ S pinws. ‘cn Oi 
Boys’ dawen exch Oe 


Union Suits: Men’s $1.00; Boys’ 


All standard styles and sizes 
in our booklet on "Coolness, — 
Comfort, Economy.". Send 
for it and buy of your dealer. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. — 
1 WashingtonSt.Amsterdam,N.Y. ~ 
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For Every Class of 
Stationery | 
required by the high-| 


grade business house or) 
individual 


COUPON | 
BOND | 


has demonstrated its right | 
to serve you by every test 
of quality and satisfaction. 


Letter-heads, price-lists, bro- 
chures, bill-heads, checks, 
announcements—for what- 


ever purpose it is used — 
COUPON BOND, the de- 
luxe business paper, demon- 
strates better printing, engrav- 


ing, or lithographing effects 
than its users had before 
thought possible. 


LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES 


Write us on your letter-head, for sample book 
of Coupon Bond, also free, ‘‘ Just Remember’’ 
pads for your daily memos. On request we 
shall send samples of Herculean, Bordeaux and 
Elite Covers, also of Berkshire Text which, 
with Coupon Bond, is one of the most per- 
fect products of our mills. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Writing, Book 


and Cover and other Papers for Business 
Purposes. 29 Mills. 


HOLYOKE, 
MASS. 









































The Best 
Way to 
Buy 


a refrigerator is 
to call at the ad- 
dress of our dealer 
in yourcity and ex 
, amine a McCray 
carefully. You will see that the 
McCray Walls are the thickest and heaviest 
refrigerator walls made, built of materials best 
adapted to keeping the heat out and the cold in, 
In the McCray the temperature is colder and 


Less Ice Is Used Than In Other Refrigerators 








Your choice of sanitary linings: Opal-glass, (looks like 
white china—% in. thick) porcelain tile, white enameled 
wood or odorless white wood. No zinc is ever used as zinc 
forms dangerous oxides that poison milk and other food. 
Can be arranged for icing from an outside porch if desired. 


McC i 

ray Refrigerators 
(Keep Things Fresh) 

because the air in them is purified by constantly recurring 

contact with the ice, caused by the ‘‘ McCray System."’ 

This also dries the air so that even matches or salt can be 

kept perfectly dry in this refrigerator. 

McCray Refrigerators of all regular sizes and styles are 
ready for immediate shipment. Built-to-order refrigerators 
for any purpose can be shipped three weeks after order is 
received. Every McCray is guaranteed to give lasting sat- 

tion. Upon request we will send any one of these six 
catalogs which explain why McCray Refrigerators are better 
than other refrigeratorsand different from ordinaryice boxes : 
Number 85 Regular size for Residences, ‘*A. H.'’ Built-to- 
order for Residences, 66 for Grocery Stores, 58 for Meat Mar- 
kets, 47 for Hotels, Clubs, Institutions, etc., 71 for Florists. 


i, McCray Refrigerator Co., 897 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 











SILENCE and POWER 
together with 
SPEED and 
the M.M. 
SIMPLICITY 


of construction 
is why the 


M M M t ] Is the acknowledged leader. 
Its powerful perfectly bal- 

. 

is - 0 orcyc e anced engine, its absolutely 

Quiet muffler, its positive control, and its easy riding, smooth run- 

ning qualities proves it an ideal Motorcycle. Dealers wanted. 


M.M.MOTOR COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. 








| was cold and sullen. 
| as he finished his bow; 


O’Donnell. 
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the 
or a 


Professor Warren is compilin 
data secured in these séances 
sequel to Do We Live Again? 


Rosalie Le Grange, established under 
the name of Mrs. Fife in a suite of the 
uiet _ Hotel Magnolia in Stuyvesant 
} mene followed her usual custom of going 
through all the newspapers for obituary 
notices and mortuary news. She, 
saw that item in the Bulletin. At first she 
pursed her lips; 
dimples, and she smiled. 

“Well, I declare!’’ she said. 
the steer! 





too, | 


then came a play of | 


“So that’s | 
I knew the Bulletin was | 


crooked, but it must ’a’ cost them some- | 


thin’ to git it on the front page!”’ 
Vv 


‘i ADAME LE GRANGE,” said De- | 


tective Stapleton that same evening, 
“this is Mr. Hunt—this is Mr. O’Donnell. 
Both members of the Hennessy Agency. 


They know all that I know about the 
| McGregor Rose case.”’ 
Mr. Hunt bowed stiffly. He was tall, | 


dark, slim, smooth-shaven, and in that | 
stage of the thirties when the temples are | 


growing backward. His lean face was 
almost handsome, though his expression 


He turned his head | 
and Rosalie, | 


searching him for signs and marks, noticed | 


a thing which her eye transmitted to her 
brain and her brain to her memory. His 


left ear was. small, well-shaped and close- | 


lying to the head; but his right was swollen 
at the lobe to twice the thickness of the 
other. It was the “cauliflower ear” of 
pugilism. Her glance ran down to his 
right hand. Yes, it was large, and prom- 
inent in the knuckles. 

Little Mr. O’Donnell acknowledged the 
introduction with a polished bow, and as 
he bowed he smiled. His air betrayed 
full consciousness of the fact that Madame 
Le Grange was a woman. He was small, 
red-headed and freckled. His amorphic 
little nose ran to a point at the end; his 
mouth, rather shapely in repose, opened 
disagreeably when he smiled to show 
a great expanse of gum. Yet there was 
something attractive about him, too; 


| some overflow of inner magnetism. He was 
| a little, red rat, but a pleasing rat withal. 


‘‘These gents are on the case with me,” 
pursued Stapleton. ‘‘ You see, it looks like 


we was going to deliver our man to you in | 


a day or so.” 

“Oh, indeed!”’ said Rosalie, in her best 
society manner; and then, coming down 
to business: 
life and affections that you 

Stapleton looked at Mr. 
at Mr. O’Donnell before he answered: 

“That’s what I brought ’emfor. They’ve 
been looking him up. They’ve—they’ve 
found a lot about his life. I brought ’em 
here to tell you.”’ Rosalie did not omit 
to notice that Stapleton talked like one 
who is feeling his way. Mr. O’Donnell 
spoke up. His high-pitched voice had that 
stress on the prefixes which is the trace, 
in the second generation, of an Irish brogue. 

“Just a few things, ma’am, that you’d 
like to know. Mr. Stapleton said we was 
to tell you little things.” 

Rosalie nodded: 

“That’s what fetches ’em. But I can’t 
make mistakes on the big things. If I’m 


romised ?”’ 


| goin’ into this I want to be way on the in- 


side. What name is he goin’ under?”’ 
“Watkins. Alfred atkins,’ spoke 
Stapleton. 
“Give him Alfred Johnson,” said 
“That’ll fetch him!” 


‘‘That was the name he was born under, 
I s’pose?’’ said Rosalie. 
r. Hunt and Mr. O’Donnell nodded 
together. 
“Raised in Peru, Indiana,” said O’ Don- 
nell. ‘‘On a farm. Give him the farm. 


Rosalie threw back a sleeve of her pink 
negligee, displaying a hand and arm which 
concentrated the attention of the room for 
a minute, and reached for a lead-pencil 
and an old envelope. 

“‘Spirits?’’ she asked in a businesslike 
manner. 

‘‘His father’s name was John, wasn’t 
it?’”’? asked O’Donnell of Hunt. On that, 
Detective Stapleton, seated behind Rosalie 
Le Grange, narrowed his eyes at O’Don- 
nell and gave a quick, half-shake of his 
head. 


| He likes that.” 


unt and then | 


‘“Where’s the dope on his 


‘Least that’s the way it reads on | 


his conviction papers,” added O’Donnell | 


quickly. ‘ 
Piece by piece, Mr. O’Donnell doing 
most of the talking, Mr. Hunt throwing in 








An Unconscious 
Comparison 





There’s a steadfast purpose in Stein-Bloch 
clothesas firmly sewn in as the label—whether 
they are for formal dress or those in which 
you encounter the world in the street. 

They are designed and made for a man 
who earnestly strives to measure up creditably 
with his associates in business and social life. 

Stein-Bloch have always intended their 
clothes to be so carefully and intelligently 
made that they will be co:npared uncon- 
sciously with the kind made to the order of the 
fashionables who diagram what they want. 

This tasteful, conservative style, this fit 
and tailoring are coupled with an economy 
that isa relief from merchant tailor exactions. 

At the store of the leading clothier in 
your city—and ask to see the label. 


IT REPRESENTS 54 YEARS 
OF KNOWING HOW 











THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Tailors for Men 
NEW YORK: 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.: 
The Fifth Avenue Bldg 


Offices and Shops. 
CHICAGO: 
1022 Republic Bldg. 
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—located in some dark, incon- 
venient place, does not have to 
be turned; a kit of tools isn’t 
required to insert a fresh ribbon 
in the 

NEW MODEL 


L.C.Smith&Bros. Typewriter 


— Lay the end of the ribbon on the 
spool shank, revolve the spool with the 
forefinger —that does it. Neat, clean 
work.— No tools, clips, pins or soiled 
hands. 

—Not in itself so vitally important, 
maybe, but, indicative of utmost sim- 
plicity of construction of this writing 
machine, throughout—and that is 
important. 


Illustrated Book Free 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches in all Large Cities. 

















Head 

Office for 

Europe, 

Asia and 

Africa: 

19 Queen 

Victoria 

Street, 

London, sa 'OGeaa" All 

E.C. te 
writing 

ALWAYS 
in sight 
in an “ Old Hickory” 


chair. Learn for your- 
self how easy and com- 

h fortable they are. 
Taste today—in in- 
‘s formal furniture —tends 
. to ‘Old Hic..ory”’—the 
\ fm@ spacious, springy chairs 
= a) 


one” if 
Wwe VW, 


<i fF 
















pe Andrew Cichion’s 
time. 

No furniture was ever 
so much the vogue, yet so 
thoroughly comfortable. 
From ‘ Claremont-on- 
the-Hudson”’ to ‘Old 
Faithful Inn,” the high- 
est type of resorts have 
adopted ‘‘ Old Hickory.” 
It is so in all homes where good taste seeks 
comfort rather than convention. To library, 
lawn or porch —in country or town— 


Old Hickory Furniture 


adds charm and cosiness. No paint mars 
Nature’s own finish —the smooth, ) sa bark— 
on ‘Old Hickory."’ People love it for its com- 
fortable breath of the woods—its simplicity. 
“Old Hickory” breathes an air of the old 
South—of plantation hospitality. Some homes 
down there hold hickory chairs 65 years old— 
and still good. All that we make have our 
trademark, ‘Old Hickory,” burned in the wood. 


Write today for our Free Style Book, showing 
150 types of ‘‘ Old Hickory’’ and telling all about it. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., Box H 5, Martinsville, Ind. 

















| TEACH De 
St} MUL Mh Z 


BY MAIL 





I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an expert 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman, write me. I will send 
you FREE one of my Favorite 
of the Ransomerian Journal. 


Cc. W. RANSOM 
288 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


Pens and a copy 
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| voice. 
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a word now and then, Rosalie filled the | 
back of the discarded envelope with details | 
about Mr. Alfred Watkins, alias Johnson, | 
his life and his friends in the other world. | 
They became sure that his father’s name | 
was John. 

He had been known to display a portrait | 
of his mother. ‘‘ Marian” was the name | 
written on the back. Brothers and sisters 
had he none, so far as Messrs. O’ Donnell 
and Hunt could tell, but he had been 
married to Elsie Snider, who divorced him 
in Chicago, and died. 

“*He did two years in Joliet,”’ said O’ Don- 
nell, ‘“‘but I don’t know if you want to tell 
him that. It will scare him off.” 

At that the tall, saturnine Hunt squirmed 
in his chair. 

“Give him that!” he said. 
Joliet! Joliet will sting him.” 
“My, how these detectives do hate the 
victims they’re sleuthin’ down!”’ exclaimed 
Rosalie Le Grange. A display of teeth, 
dimples and flashing gray eyes drew any | 
sting there might have been in this remark. | 
And turning her glance without moving 
her head, she intercepted the look of cau- 
tion which Detective Stapleton shot at 

Hunt. 

‘But it’s only a natural feelin’,” added 
Rosalie reassuringly. ‘‘The police always 
gits that way. Now, can’t you gentlemen 
give me some little thing that Mr. Watkins 
has done? Those are the convincin’ 
things. Of course, I don’t want to touch 
on the job—though I’d like to know 
whether he done it alone, or whether he 
had pals an’ confederates.”’ 

A thick silence settled over the room; 
the smile, for just a second, went out of | 
Stapleton was first to get his | 


“Give him 


“We can’t find that out,’”’ he said. Then 
his voice burst in an explosion. 

‘‘What is it to you, anyhow?” he asked. | 
‘What is it te you? You don’t want to 
scare him off by talking about the robbery, 
do you?” 

“Oh, certainly not!” said Rosalie Le 
Grange, with an appearance of shocked 
apology, and again her dimples drew the 
sting. ‘‘Of course, you gentlemen under- 
stand that, since I’ve taken this job, I ain’t 
goin’ to leave no stone unturned to do it 
right. He might make some reference to 
the robbery, an’ it won’t do for me to be 
in the dark.”’ She shifted the tack. ‘‘Has | 
he got any keepsake of Elsie Snider now? | 
It’s little things I’m after.” | 

O’Donnell considered for a moment. | 
Then his face lit up. | 

“T’ll tell you! Give him a scar on his 
left shoulder. She knifed him when she 
left him. She was a regular vixen, she was. 
A trapeze performer. He married her 
when he was rigging the shells for the | 
Foreman circus.” | 

‘“‘Splendid!”’ said Rosalie, making rapid | 


| notes. ‘“‘Fine! Did she marry again before 








she died?” | 

‘‘No—not as I ever heard.” | 

“‘Fine. An’ I guess’’—she studied her | 
notes carefully—‘‘that’ll do. Now, git | 
him along as soon as you can—I won't | 
leave this suite until you do.” 

At the door Hunt sent one long, back- 
ward look at Rosalie. It brought that 
thickened ear into full view again. 

“My, with that ear an’ that temper, 
there must ’a’ been somethin’ doin’ when 
he was in the ring,” thought Rosalie. 

When they were clear of the hotel, Hunt 
turned suddenly on Stapleton. 

‘*She’s too wise,”’ he said. 

‘Well, what of that?’’ asked Stapleton 
hotly. ‘‘She ain’t going to kick two hun- 
dred dollars in the face, is she?” 

“‘ And she’ll do the job,” said O’Donnell. 
‘She ain’t no fool. A fool couldn’t do it. 
Pippin, for an old girl, ain’t she?” 

ut Hunt made a growl in his throat, as 
of a man convinced against his will. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Arkansas Style 


eo soldiers were on their way through 

Missouri and came on two farmhouses, | 
one on each side of the road, evidently 
ea mi to prosperous farmers, for they 
were fine houses and surrounded with fine 
outbuildings. 

‘“‘Say,’”’ said one of the troopers to a 
companion, ‘“‘do you know what they’d 
call them two houses if they had ’em down 
in Arkansas?” 

‘No; what?” asked the other trooper. 

“The Twin Cities.” 
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The Call of the West 


Is in the lure of the mountains, woods and lakes. 


In the glorious 


summer time Nature demands that we leave our tasks to recuperate 


our energies. 


For your vacation trip go to the mountains of 


Montana, Idaho, Washington 


Climbing glacial peaks in the Lake McDonald country—fishing in the Kootenai 
or traversing the canyons of the Cascades will give you a new lease on life. 
The West is always interesting, but an additional attraction this year is the 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 


Seattle, June 1 to Oct. 16 
Round trip fares every day this summer only $50 from St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Duluth and Superior; $62 from Chicago. 


For a delightful scenic trip over the 


Rockies and through the Cascades, take the ORIENTAL LIMITED or FasT MAIL. 
Send for Free Booklet ‘To the Scenic Northwest” 
A. L. CRAIG 


General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Rose Festival, Portland, Ore. 
June 7th to 12th, 1909 





National Irrigation Congress 
Spokane, Wash. 
Aug. 9th to 14th, 1909 








Profit in 
$33 One Day 
made by a man who 


earned $1174 in 111 
days. Ask for proof. 


FREE BOOK 
$30 Automatic Photo Button Machine $30 


Outfit includes 12-inch Wonder Cannon Camera, 1000 photo 
plates, 1 gross gilt frames, 2 sets developing powders. 
Everything necessary to start a rapid fire outdoor money 
making business. Camera takes, develops and finishes pic- 
ture, ready to wear in 30 seconds. A big money maker at 
parks, carnivals, fairs and outdoor celebrations. Can be set 
up in 20 seconds ready to operate. No experience neces- 
sary. Easy to move with the crowd. Weight 4 pounds. Will 
ship upon deposit of §5, balance C. O. D. 


SCHNADIG SALES AGENCY, 171 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 











Brings 8 to happy childhood days. Clean, 

healthful joy that will recall pleasant memories. A — se 
little third seat for baby —also makes a fine foot rest. End seats 
with spring backs for adults. Has a gliding motion that ends 
gradually. No jerks or jolts. 

ROOM FOR (9) NINE, entire family. 
$9 | Richly colored canopy. A SWING | to $1075 
play-house. Absolutely no noise —easy, springing motion. Don't 
waste money on a wood swing. First at wholesale. WRITE 
TO-DAY. BUY ONE on money back plan. 
(9 Post 8t.), D. H. Bausman, Bausman (Lancaster Co.), Pa. 








Makes Expert Stenographers 


It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existence. 
It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain rack- 
ing rulesand exceptions, no thousands of word signsto be mem- 
orized. Enroll with one of the highest grade stenographic 
training schools in the United States. No failures. Textbook 
on approval. Write for free booklet No. 2. 


The PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit 





To The Man With A 
Steady Job 


I offer an opportunity to add to your salary $5, $10 or $15 


each month whichever you may select. If you want to increase 
your income let me hear from you. I will pay you a salary for doing 
some special work which will not interfere with your regular work 
in any way. Just ask me to ‘‘ Send Special Plan No. 9."" 


E. M. NOLEN, Manager, Room 941, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














* . e 
= Amazing Feats in Calculation —= 
Performed With Ease! If You Master Severance System 
89666% x 984875 = P 
972374 x 896625 = P 
Think of multiplying the above mentally in 10 sec- 
onds! Think of adding columns as contr as you 
read. The system covers every branch of business 
calculation. Easy to understand. A stepping stone 
to higher salary. Price, Paper, 50c; Cloth, $1.00. 
D. N. SEVERANCE, 273 Oak 8t., Chicago, Ill, 

















MEMORY THE BASIS 
OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 







You are no greater intellectually 
mm, than your memory. Easy, increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, 
TO REMEMBER” names, business, studies, conversation; 
Write to-day develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., 











W Here Is Something New From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the 
most perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for 
you to use— Your money back if it’s not. Send for Catalog No. _ 
152 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others. 


° 

Cash Or Time Payments 
i of a Kal in 
or pay cash if you like. Either way— 
you save $10 to $20 on any stove inthe catalog. We make it easy for responsible people to 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and o 
her home. You can buy on easy 


own the beststoveor 
range in the work. 


We Pay the Freight 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 








A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 
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HARVARD 
Cc 3 ES 


Appearance 
is a man’s 
quickest 
asset, the 
world over. 


There’s a 
merilin vogue. 
The fact that 
Harvard Clothes 
are the choice of the 
exceptional dressers in 
almost every com- 
munity stamps them 
as being better. 

The man whoselects 
his spring wardrobe 
out of the Harvard 
shops has the assur- 
ance of correctness 
and value. 

We have gone far- 
ther than was believed 
possible in ready- 
to- wear apparel for 
young men. 

We have, nevertheless, 
kept economy always in 
view and today can 
assure every prospective 
purchaser of hitherto 
unheard-of returns for 
his money. 

Write to-day for our 
style book 


DAUBE, COHN & CO., 381 Sth Ave., Chicago 



























No more holes 
in your stockings 


You can wear stockings of the thinnest and 
most delicate fabrics without having the toes poke 
through — no more irksome darning. 


Togards 


are worn over the bare foot. They are smooth, 
snug-fitting and elastic; take up little space, are 
perfectly comfortable, absorb perspiration, keep 
stockings and shoe linings dry, protect tender 
feet ris per vod walking easier. Natural color, 

























not dyed; light, cool, sanitary, washable. 
sicacaes armies Oe Oe Togard trade-mark, 
\wrncapp7 L0c a pair; 3 pairs 25c; 12 pairs $1.00. 
children. 
if your dealer doesn’t sell 
ee prepaid on receipt of 
price. Give size of shoe. 
2159 N. Warnock St. 
Philadelphia 


Sold only in sealed waxed ‘envelopes, bear- 
[Oe Sizes for men, women and 
— 
A 
' Togards, we'll send them 
H. L. Nelke &Co. 
: Dealers, write for prices. 











Plant Pennies and Grow Dollars | 


Pennies spent in common, ordi- 
hary, corner store sugarare stretched 
into dollars and lots of them, in a 

few minutes, if you have an 


EMPIRE 
CANDY FLOSS 
MACHINE 


The wonder of a wonderful century. For 

the past five years this EMPIRE has been the 
cynosure of all eyes—the magnet that has pull- 

ed the nickels, dimes and dollars from the 
crowds at fairs, race courses, court days, pic- 

nics or anywhere a crowd has collected. And 
Profit? You can’t help but make 3,000 on 

every pound of sugar used. The records of 

a large number of users show as high as $50 

or $60 a day profits. Ask for catalog 12. 


Empire Candy Floss Machine Co. 











Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Ne 








Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the Mill 
We Pay freight 


That you can save money buying 
rugs, carpets, blankets and curtains 
from the mill is a certainty. Youcan 
buy the well known REGAL BR’ 

reversible, a//-wool finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO 
ART RUG at $2.00 is the greatest 
rug value known. Just think! 









Finest quality of Lace Curtains, 
per pair, 45c and up. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue showing latest 
styles and designs in actuad colors, 
You'll be surprised at the amount 
of money you can save. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper Street, Phila. 
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he SWOBODA System 


by my instructions. 
tofore almost universally ignored. 


of Physiological Exercise 


Without medicine or apparatus whatever, I am building vigorous 
brains and superb bodies, giving them great nervous force, 
remedying Nervous Prostration, and Revitalizing the whole body. 


The Only System That Strengthens The Heart 


J HEN I say that I teach a different kind of exercise, something 
new, more scientific, more rational, more effective and immeasurably 
superior to anything ever before devised, | am repeating what 


thousands of prominent men and women are saying for me who have profited 
The Swoboda System is based on definite laws, here- 
It is based on absolutely correct, scien- 
tific facts, which when applied, lead to the inevitable possession of a vigorous 


mind, strong body, high vitality, great endurance, powerful nerve force, 
and priceless regularity of all the functions. 

If you will follow the Swoboda System for a few weeks, I will 
promise you such a prompt return to body and brain vigor as to con- 
vince you that no matter in what branch of industry you may be active, 
and whether in-doors or out-doors, ill or well, the Swoboda System 
solves the problem of disease-resistance and full attainment of brain and body power. 


Medicines Are Inadequate 


No pupil of mine needs to digest his food with pepsin, take tonics to buoy up enfeebled nerves, or assist nature 


with a dose of physic. 
with rich blood; 


should; and nerves that will supply you with ideal physical and mental energy. 


When one’s 


into the belief that a cure is assured. 


I will give you a vigorous, regular appetite; a strong stomach to obey it; 
a sound pair of lungs to keep it rich; a strong heart; a liver that will work as nature designed it 


health fails, the unfortunate usually seeks at once for a magic cure. 
But with each succeeding dose the effect of the medicine is lessened, until 


fill your arteries 


Temporary relief often deceives 


eventually it loses its effect entirely, and the body has been considerably weakened. 
The Swoboda System is a scientific and extremely beneficial treatment for nervous prostration and for strengthening 


the internal organs. 


The Swoboda System is calculated to strengthen the nerves and brain, as well as the body. 


equal success by men and women of all stations. 
I do not increase your work, but I increase your capacity for work. You will be capable of greater mental labor, 
which will increase the capacity of your memory, give clearer and quicker perception and make your daily work a 


pleasure instead of drudgery. 


It can be used with 


Here Are Some Quotations From Letters Received From a Few Of My Pupils: 


1 —“Effect was almost beyond belief.” 
2— yy: from Nervous Prostration 
lays.” 
3— "tatieaeiian and Constipation for 25 
years. Cured in few weeks’ time.’ 
4—“*Does wonders.” 
5—“Liver now works like a clock.” 


State of Maine, Clerk’s Office, Supreme-Judicial Circuit, Bangor, Me. 
Dear Sir:—Your System has been in use by me for about twenty months, and I am pleased to say that my 
Insomnia gone; constipation gone; rheumatism gone; digestion perfect; 
I am heavier than at any time in my life and my muscular development is 
I use the exercises constantly and keep myself in splendid condition by the 


health is as near perfect as can be. 
capacity for work, abnormal. 
all that anyone could wish. 

few minutes’ use of them night and morning. 


I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. n 
My instructions for you would be just as personal as if you were 
16 to 86 years, and include both 


individual. 
my only pupil. 
men and women. 


The Swoboda System noi only does not overtax the heart, but is the only 
system which actually strengthens the heart. 
in Io minutes of the Swoboda System, than in many hours of any other. 


The Swoboda System is taught by mail with perfect success. 
minutes of your most convenient time, in your own room. 
mation about the Swoboda System, free, together with endorsements from many of America’s 


prominent men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


6—“Gives Nervous Dyspeptic portost health.” 
7—“All your promises have been fulfilled 
8—*“Swoboda System an intense pleasure.” 
9— “Very first lesson worked magically.” 
10—“Thought it impossible to get such results.” 
11—“*Considers it a great discovery.” 
12—“All run down—built up in a month.” 


My pupils range from 


(Signed) CHAS, F. SWEET. 
My system is for each 


More benefit can be obtained 


It requires but a few 
I will send you detailed infor- 


444 Union Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 


13—*Almost a skeleton—increases weight 65 pounds.” 

14—“Chest measurement increases 544 in. in 60 days. y 
15—“ Muscles developed to a remarkable degree.” 

16—“10 minutes of your system better than hours of 


any other.” 














BIG MONEY IN DRILLING 


f Our customers all over the Country are realizing big profits with the Cyclone 
Drill. No business offers such big returns for the money invested. 
Contractors, prospectors, well drillers, find the Cyclone Drill more econom- 


ical, faster and easier to operate than any other. 








Arizona ona Ruby ’ FREE | 
To Introduce ne 

= Genuine Importe 
a —~ 


, ea Mexican Siemende 


We will send you FREE a Genuine Arizona Ruby in the rough, 
with Illustrated Catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS 
and other gems. Mexican Diamonds exactly resemble finest 
genuine blue-white diamonds, stand oy tests; are cut by experts, 
and yet we sell at 1-40th the cost. Only gem of its kjnd guaran- 

tly brilliant. SPECIAL OFFER. For Sic de- 
posit as guarantee of good faith, we send on approval, registered, 









either % or 1 carat Mexican Diamond at special price. Money | 


k if desired. Agents wanted. Catalogue FREE. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept. B 5, LAS CRUCES, N. M. 


We make Hollow Rod, Cable and Core Drills, to meet every need. 
Wealso make combination machines that will handle any or all of the systems 
equally well, a machine that will enable you to cover the entire field of drilling. 


Cyclone Drill 


Our Diamondite and Steel Shot Core Drills cut faster and at a fraction of the cost of the 
oid diamond drills. We sell Cyclone Drills on an easy payment plan. 
have made more than the price of the machine within one month. 
machine—only one made—is of particular value where fuel and water are scarce. Send for our 
free books on Drilling, and let us know in what branch of the work you are interested. 


Cyclone Driil Company, 10 Main Street, Orrville, Ohio 
Chicago Office, Office, 419 Fisher Fisher Building 


Our new traction Gasoline 












Some of our customers 











-& AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 
Maker produces 
pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight ; new invention ; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 25c. for 50c. size, postpaid, 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 








[PATENTS your IDEAS Feet boc 


H. S. HILL, 32-84 Columbian Bldg., Washington, D.C. 








| Think Right —Live Righ 
ight Ive Night 
Are you perfectly satistied with your present conditions 
in life; or do you yearn for better things? Do you long 
fora larger life, greater prospe rity, better health an 
more perfect happiness? Know this then: Your 
thoughts make you. Learn to think right and to 
control your thoughts, and your fondest hopes will - 
realized, your greatest ambition will become a reali 


How to do it is the question; and the answer is: 
By reading our truly a nen — little volume just pub- 
lished, entitle Things” which con 


tains six intensely fae o nd fascinatin chapters 
on the much discussed subject — The Power of Thought. 
They are: 1, Thoughts Are Things; 2. Thought Cur- 
rents; 3. Thought Atmospheres; 4. The met of 
Thought; 5. Creative Thoughts; 6. Your Latent Powers. 
Do not delay any longer. Get all the benefits of 
right thinking at once. Send only 

(coin or stamps) today and get by 10 CENTS 
return mail a copy of “ Thoughts Are ae and 
two copies of our monthly magazine ETERNAL 
PROGRESS, the reading of which will put you on 
the road to the best that life can yield. Address 
THE PROGRESS CO., 970 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 


Agents, Good Money 


fe C.Poling,O.,made$44. 50first Shours. 
T. Cory, ‘Ind., sold 145, 4 weeks. 
Mis. Lee, Okla., made $3, 000 iast year. 
Easiest, quic kest seller on the market. 
THE IDEAL STEAM COOKER 
Cooks meal for 3 to 15 over 1 burner 
Onions, cabbage, meat, pudding, all 
cooked at 1 time. No intermingling of 
odors. We want State and district Man- 
and Agents to sell this and 100 
household articles at a liberal salary 


TOLEDO COOKER CO. , Box29,Teledo, 0. 


















HY buy “‘near-style’’? 
It costs little to produce 
and is worth less than it 
costs. eal style is characteristic of 


Michaels-Stern 
Clothes. 


They set the style-pace because 
they’re made by style creators— 
which means absolute correctness. 

Priced within reason. 


q The season's newest models should be 






















on salein your City. If not, we'll tell 

you where to obtain them and will 
also forward you one of our handsome 
Portfolios of styles tf you'll send us your 
local dealer's name. 


Michaels, Stern & Co. 


Makers of 
High Grade Clothing 
ROCHESTER Dept. S 















Michaels, Stern au 


rf - ochester! 


wheye 
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PAT. JAN. 28,1908. 


SUSPENDERS 


| WORN UNDER THE SHIRT 

















O you suffer from the heat? Are you 
ashamed to remove your coat because 
your suspenders are unsightly? 
“*SE-NO"' SUSPENDERS are worn 
under the shirt and support the trousers 
perfectly without injury to any garment. 
» Fasten on trousers hip buttons — afford 
\\ perfect support. 
1 Different from and superior to any other 
|| negligee suspender because the patented 
|| parts move as you move. No strain on 
|| shoulders or buttons. You see no sus- 
penders, you feel no suspenders. The 
||} genuine are stamped ‘*SE-NO"* onbuckle. 
||| Refuse substitutes. 
Cool—cleanly—comfortable—S0 cents of 
your dealer or of us by mail postpaid. 
Give dealer's name. 

EAGLE SUSPENDER CO. 
1210 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of ‘* Eagle’’ Suspenders, Belts and 
** Faultless Double Grip Garters. 








Perfec 





Price $1.75 


Extra Top 50c. 

Agents Wanted 

This Mop-Yarn Top Outlasts Six Sponges. 

: For ges, liveries and owners. Removable 

filter inside of Top. Prepaid on receipt of price. 

Money back if not satisfactory. Trade Mock on 

every Washer Top. LONG & MANN CO. 

520 Graves 8t., Rochester, N.Y. 






| 
heel 





Circulars Free 

























THE WHITE MICE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“It is madness!”’ cried Vicenti. ‘The 
turnkey is in the corridor, and at any 
moment they may come to assassinate 
Rojas.” 

“Then I’ve no time to waste,” exclaimed 
Roddy. ‘Get the Sefiorita and yourself 
out of the tunnel, and get out quick!”’ 

“But you?” pleaded Vicenti. ‘You 
can do nothing.” 

“Tf I must,” answered Roddy, ‘“‘I can 
blow the whole damned fort to pieces!” 

He ran to the spot where McKildrick 
had placed the extra explosives. With 
these -_ ys yo pe hy 3 —, and 
¢c i is hat filled with clay, he again 
aber through the breach into the cell. 
The fierceness of the attack upon the fort 
had redoubled, and to repulse it the entire 
strength of the garrison had been sum- 
moned to the ramparts, leaving, so far as 
Roddy could see through the bars, the 


| corridor unguarded. The door of the cell 


hung on three trunnions, and around the 
lowest hinge the weight of the iron door 
had loosened the lead and cement in which, 
many years before, it had been imbedded. 
With his drill, Roddy increased the open- 
ing to one large enough toreceive the fingers 
of his hands and into it welded a stick of 
dynamite. To this he affixed a cap and 
fuse and, clapping on his tamp of clay, lit 
the fuse and ran into the tunnel. He had 
cut the fuse to half length, and he had not 
long to wait. With a roar that shook the 
cell and echoed down the corridor, that por- 
tion of the wall on which the bars hung 
was torn apart, and the cell door, like a 
giant gridiron, fell sprawling across the 
corridor. “oo could not restrain a 
lonely cheer. So long as the battle drowned 
out the noise of the explosions and called 
from that part of the age all those who 
might oppose him, the rescue of Rojas 
again seemed feasible. With another 
charge of dynamite the last cell in the cor- 
ridor could be blown open, and Rojas 
would be free. But Roddy was no longer 
allowed, undisturbed, to blast his way to 
success. Almost before the iron door had 
struck the floor of the corridor there leaped 
into the opening the burly figure of the 
turnkey. In one hand he held a revolver, 
in the other a lantern. Lifting the lantern 
above his head he stood, balancing himself 
upon the fallen grating. Hanging to his 
belt Roddy saw a bunch of keys. The 
sight of the keys went to his head like swift 
poison. For them he suddenly felt himself 
capable of murder. The dust hung in a 
cloud between the two men, and before the 
turnkey could prepare for the attack Roddy 
had flung himself on him, and twisting the 
bones of his wrist had taken the revolver. 
With one hand on the throat of the turn- 
key he shoved the revolver up under his 
chin until the steel sank into the flesh. 

“Don’t cry out!’ whispered Roddy. 
“Do as I tell you, or I’ll blow your head 
off. Take me to the cell of General 
Rojas!” 

rave as the man had been the moment 
before, the kiss of the cold muzzle turned 
his purpose to ice. The desire to live was 
all-compelling. Choking, gasping, his eyes 
rolling appealingly, he nodded assent. 
With the revolver at his back he ran down 
the corridor, and as he ran, without further 
direction, fumbled frantically at his keys. 
At the end of the corridor he separated 
one from the others, and with a trembling 
hand unlocked and pushed open a cell door. 

The cell was steeped in darkness. Roddy 
threw the turnkey sprawling into it, and 
with his free hand closed his fingers over 
the key in the lock. 

“‘General Rojas!” he called. 
out! You are free!” 

“What do you wish with me?” de- 
manded a voice steadily. ‘‘Is this assas- 
sination? Are you my executioner?” 

“Good God, no!” cried Roddy. “Fifty- 
four, four! I’m the man that gave you the 
warning. The tunnel!” he cried. ‘The 
tunnel is open.” He shoved the butt of 
the revolver toward ‘he shadow. ‘Take 
this!”” he commanded; “‘if I’ve lied to you, 
shoot me. But come!” 

General Rojas oe ow from the cell, 
and with a cry of relief Roddy swung to the 
iron door upon the turnkey and locked it. 
The act seemed to reassure the older man, 
and as the glare of the lanterns in the cor- 
ridor fell upon Roddy’s face the eyes of 
the General lit with hope and excitement. 
With a cry of remorse he held out the 
revolver. 


“Come 
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QS VENEER 





SPECIAL ‘NO RISK” 
















Simply ap: 





to that which they possessed when new. 





Try a Bottle at Our Risk 


OFFER. 
Veneer, go over your piano and the furniture and woodwork of one entire 
room with it according to the simple directions, and if it does not do all of 
the remarkable things we claim in the smaller print below, if it does not 
save you dollars for the pennies invested just send the remainder right 
back to the dealer, who will refund your money. 


Just Think What It Will Do 


A 
a with a dusting cloth, Liquid Veneer will instantly renew all sur- NGA 
faces it touches, imparting to them a beautiful gloss and finish equal if not superior 


When we say renew, we mean that the whole interior of your house, from the parlor 
to the kitchen, from a $1,000 pianotoaS0c kitchen chair,can bemade to glisten just like 
new with practically no labor, just wiping the surface as though dusting with a cloth. 


Wonderful For Housecleaning 


It is simply wonderful as a cleaner and disinfectant. 
matter from every nook, corner and crevice—carrying it away with the cloth, 
leaving the surface dry, smooth, sanitary and with a beautiful glossy newness. 


All Good Dealers Sell It 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Secure a bottle of Liquid 















It will draw grimy, dusting 























If you expect to go 
camping do not fail 
to get this valuable 
book, and getit now. 


A Camp Guide given away! 
The most complete catalog of Tents and Camp Sup- 


plies ever issued. Enables you to buy direct from the 
largest manufacturer in the country. Protects you 
against frauds. Everything we make is the best. 
Our prices are absolutely the lowest. This catalog 
contains a valuable collection of hints on camping, 
fishing, hunting, etc., an authority on buying and a mine 
of information—and we send this catalog and camp 
guide free. Stop reading now and write for catalog, 


H. Channon Company, 32 Market St., Dept. 4015, Chicago 
Ask Your 

















Dealer for 1 e Hercules Purse 


Practical, indestructible—holds | 
.$4 in silver—retails everywhere | 
at 25 cents. Every Purse stamped | 


att 


with ourtrade 
mark, If not ob- a anne 
tainable from a 
dealer, send direct to 
C.F. RUMPP & SONS, 
126 North Fifth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Typewriter Bargains 


$10.00 to $65.00. Many in use less than 
sixty days; are good as new; we guar- 
antee them. Write us before you buy. We 
have all makes at biggest bargains ever 
offered, shipped subject to examination. 


McLAU! RITER EX. 
301 Ozark Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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aiteasiaty work 2 to 5 years 


for 1% cents each 


_ A Statesman Weatherproof Fence Sign 10 x 14 
inches in two colors will advertise your business 2 to 
5S years at a cost of less than 1% cents per sign. 
These are the only signs that can be used on wire 
fences because of our 


Exclusive Wire Fence Clasp 


Our new “wax process” makes Statesman signs 
withstand all weather conditions. Any size and variety 
of colors. Printed in permanent oil and alkali colors 
on heavy board. We prepay freight. Write today 
on your letter head for free samples, prices and more 


| about these business boomers, Ask for book “ Do you 
| believe in signs?” High Class Salesmen Wanted. 


THE STATESMAN COMPANY 
28 Jefferson Avenue Marshall, Mich. 
Selling this 7-Piece 


» “I MADE $12 PER DAY Stréwen ser” 


— Sworn statement of H, S. CUNNINGHAM 
- AGENTS coining money. 
Selling trom 50 to 
500 sets per week. You may doit. 
Send your address today and let us 
PROVE IT. Experience unneces- 
sary. We show you how to make §3 
ie to $10 a day. OUTFIT FREE to 
ae a ae | ] workers. Start quick—write today. 
Widd THOMAS MFG. CO. 
: ames 1655 Barney Bik., Dayton, Ohio 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 


four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing mee 
P Pts re ~aly : Ronse 


wanted) F ised free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D.C. Formerly Evans, Wilkens &Co.) 



























$30.00 Twelve-Shot Repeating Rifle $3.00 


Genuine Swiss Vetterli 12-Shot repeating rifle, suitable for game or “— shooting and all sporting purposes. 
J 


Original cost to manufacture $30.00 each, Used in the Swiss army. 







£9 Price $3.00. 


uaranteed to be in first-class condition, 
Fully as good 
asnew. Latest 
military bolt 
action pattern, 
hammerless 41 calibre, rim-fire. 


Smokeless cartridges $2.50 per 100. Rifle and 100 Cartridges $5.00. 
Send express, postal or money order and we will deliver prepaid to any R. R. Station in the U. Ss. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


















FulperFilters 
Give 
Absolutely 
Pure Water 


they filter 
Because tiroten the 
FULPER FILTER 
STONE-—the ONLY stone 
a * that filters out ALL germs 

‘i - §6and bacteria. 

, The germs and sediment 
collect ON THE SURFACE, not in the 
body of the FULPER FILTER STONE, 
and are easily removed with a brush which 
we furnish free. 

The FULPER FILTER is perfectly sanitary, 
for it is made of ae grey stoneware, easily 
and quickly cleaned. 

Your children must have pure drinking water, 
so filter it just as close to your drinking glass as 

ossible—and you'll be sure no germs have col- 
ected since its purification. 

THE FULPER FILTER costs you less money 
because it never wears out and costs nothing 
to clean. 


If Your Dealer Hasn’t a Fulper Filter in Stock 


send us his name with an express or money order 
for $3.85, and we will deliver ph your door 
a FULPER FILTER that will give an ample 
daily supply of PURE, CLEAR WATER for a 
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family of ordinary size. If not satisfactory in every 
respect we will refund your money. We will also 
send free a booklet ‘‘ Nature’s Laboratory” witha 
report of Dr. Jean Robert Moechel on the Fulper 
germ proof filter stones. Look for this guarantee 
Todealers: Entirely new plan 
—liberal proposition —write IMPROVED » 
at once for representation. NATURAL STONE 
\ 
Fulper PotteryCompany //*7''r'e R\ 
In the pottery business 104 years Pulsars te! 
FLEMINGTON, N. J. Serge 
Reference: Dun’s and Bradstreets, 
Safeguard the health 
of the family. More 
than 50% of disease 
can be traced to un- 
wholesome wooden 
Refrigerators, which 
cannot be kept clean. 
The ‘‘White Frost” 
is all metal, not a 
splinter of wood about 
it, can’t rust, —— 
leak, — Enameled spotless white, inside 
and outside. No nasty corners for dirt or 
germs to lodge. Has revolving, Removable 
Shelves. May be washed out in 
a minute. It is always clean. 
Keeps food pure and sweet, by 
natural refrigeration. Eco 
ical of ice. Money back if not 
satisfied. Send for free 
book telling about the most 
perfect sanitary Refrigerator 
iy worid, 


We will sell you one at 
trade discount, freight pre- 
to your station, if your 


dealer does not handle them. 


METAL STAMPING CO. 


524 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. Dear Bob, buy mea 


White Frost Refrigerator 











. 
-—Genuine Panama Hats $1.00— 
Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Straw Hats 

Made possible only by our importing them from South 
America and selling direct to the user. These hats are 
warranted Genuine all 
Hand-woven, unblocked, 
and can be worn in that 
condition by Gentlemen, 
Ladies, Girls and Boys or 
can be blocked by pur- 
chaser in any shape or 
style. These Panama Hats 
are just as serviceable and 
will wear as long as a 
$10.00 Panama Hat. The 
difference is solely in the 
fineness of weave, these 
Hats being a little 
coarser weave than the 
more expensive kind. 
Assorted sizes. Weight about 2 oz. each. Sent postpaid, 
Securely packed, $1 00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
On receipt of eUV. Order today. Supply limited. 

PANAMA HAT CO., 181A William 8t., New York City 

















Welookafterevery customer 2 H,P. 

# and see that he on Satisfac- ad ~“¥ 
tion. Our engines (2 to 25 H. P.) are sold 

y Cnour Sovaredeal” plan; Youtake ab- g 
Sulutely no risk. Write for handsome 
catalog giving details and illustrations 


of full line. 
Perfection Motor Co. 
1371 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








“T was waiting to die,” he said. ‘‘Can 
you forgive me?” 

“‘Can you run?” was Roddy’s answer. 

With the joyful laugh of a boy, the 
General turned and, refusing Roddy’s arm, 
ran with him down the corridor. hen he 
saw the fallen grating he gave a cry of 
pleasure, and at the sight of the breach in 
the wall he exclaimed in delight. 

Roddy had picked up the turnkey’s 
lantern and given it to General Rojas. 
Lowering it before him, the old collier 
nimbly scaled the mass of fallen ‘masonry 
and, with an excited, breathless sigh, 
plunged into the tunnel. 

As he did so, in his eyes there flashed a 
circle of light; in his ears there sounded a 
cry, in its joy savage, exultant, ringing 
— above the tumult of the battle. The 
light that had blinded him fell clattering 
to the stones; in the darkness he felt 
himself held helpless, in strong, young arms. 

“Father!” sobbed the voice of a girl. 
“Father!” 

Like a coach on the side-lines, likea slave- 
driver plying his whip, Roddy, with words 
of scorn, of entreaty, of encouragement, 
lashed them on toward the mouth of the 
tunnel, and through the laurel to the 
launch. 

“Only a minute longer,” he begged. 
“Only a few strokes more, boys,” he cried 


| frantically, ‘‘and I’ll let you break training. 
| Now then, all of you! 


Run! Run!” 
Not until they were safely seated in the 
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launch, and her head was pointed to the | 


open sea, did he relax his vigilance or 


| share in their rejoicing. 


But when the boat sped forward and the 


| shore sank into darkness he heaved a 


happy, grateful sigh. 

e duel between the city and the fort 
had ceased. On the man-of-war and on 
the "oo of the fortress the guns were 
silent. ‘om the city came a confusion of 
shouts and cheers. In his excitement, 
Roddy stood upright. 

“Tt sounds as though you had won, 
sir!’’ he cried. 

“Or that they have exhausted their 
ammunition!’ answered the General. The 
answer was not long in coming. 

From the deck of the gunboat there 
sprang into the darkness the pointing 
finger of a searchlight. It swept the 
wharves, showing them black with people; 
it moved between the custom house and 
the fort, and disclosed the waters of the 
harbor alive with boats, loaded to the gun- 
wale with armed men. Along the ram- 
parts of the fort the shaft of light crept 
slowly, feeling its way, until it reached the 
flagstaff. There it remained, stationary, 
pointing. From the halyardsthere drooped 
a long, white cloth. 

With a cheer, Roddy spun the wheel, 
and swung the bow of the launch toward 
Miramar. 

“You needn’t go to Curacao tonight, 
General!” he cried. ‘‘ This city votes solid 
for Rojas!” 

‘*To Miramar,” shrieked those on shore. 
“To Miramar! Viva Rojas!” 

‘‘What do you wish?’’ demanded Roddy 
breathlessly—‘“‘to show yourself to the 
people, or ‘ 

‘“No!”’ cried the General, ‘“‘to my home, 
to my home!” 

When San Carlos surrendered, those in 
charge of the cartel, making a virtue of 
what they knew would soon be a necessity, 
threw open the cells of the political 

risoners, and Peter, McKildrick and Pedro 
ound themselves in the street, once more 
free men. There they learned that Vega 
and his band had been routed, and that 
Vega, driven back to the harbor, had taken 
re‘uge on a sailing boat, and was on his 
way to Curacao. 

Jrom Cardcas the news was of more 
momentous interest. The rising of the 
Rojas party in Porto Cabello had led the 
same faction at the capital to proclaim 
itself in revolt. They found themselves 
unopposed. By regiments the Govern- 
ment troops had deserted to the standard 
of Rojas and Alvarez, in open flight, had 
reached his yacht, at La Guayra, and was 
steaming toward Trinidad. Already a 
deputation had started for Porto Cabello 
to conduct Rojas to the capital. But as to 
whether, in ing Rojas, Roddy had 
succeeded or failed, or whether Rojas had 
been assassinated, or had been set at 
liberty by his victorious followers, they 
could learn nothing. , 

Only at the home of Sefiora Rojas could 
they hear the truth. “pogo with 
the rest of the city, they ran to Miramar. 
The house was ablaze with lights, and the 
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A Still Better 


“Bet 


Bulletin of Topics : 
How the Stone Age 
Man "Kept Books" 
Beginnings of Mathe- 
mel Bon i ymmer- 
The Abacus and other 
calculating devices 
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ance with Accuracy 
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Postings 
A Shorter and Better 
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_ Day" 
See Cea S SS eh bor 


Please send me 
one free copy 





Thousands of business men throughout the country have 


exhausted the first and second editions of this gréat book. This 


Tr 50,000 Copies 


is a still greater book, thoroughly revised and edited, better printed and con- 
tains a dozen new illustrations— 176 pages; the most interesting, direct and 
applicable business book ever published — reads like a romance, yet is 
as vitally relative to your own business as if written especially 
forit. It is not a Burroughs catalog—it is a book you need. 

Tear off the coupon, fill in and mail to-day. 


BURROUGHS 


(Nine out of every ten adding and listing machine ld are Burroughs) 


Adding and Listing Machines 


have been the inspiration for many of the improved methods discussed in the 
book and in use to-day. 

The Burroughs marks the longest forward stride in the history of business. No matter 
what the size or nature of your business, there is a Burroughs that fits it— that will take the 
racking details off the brains in your employ anddouble the opportunity for productive work. 


A FREE TRIAL 


Try a Burroughs on your own business at 
our expense. In nine cases out of every ten, 
where Burroughs machines have been sold 
they have had to prove themselves by fair trial 
against prejudice—andthe machineshavesold 
themselves, If after a fair trial in your own 
office, a Burroughs doesn’t sell itself toyou, we 
don’t want you to have it. Write to-day 
asking for trial of a Burronghs. And send 
for the book —tear off the coupon now. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. 














65 High Holborn, London, W. C., England 











Let Me Send You 2 Booklets 








Both Mailed Freel 


One shows 50 of the very 
latest designs in pedestal 
dining tables at moderate 









prices (with suggestions for dining-room interiors); the other 
telling how to avoid mistakes in buying a dining table, how to 
add years of life to its beauty by insuring it against ruin caused 
by the pedestal spreading apart, and how to geta Tyden patent 
table lock free with your dining table, and why there is no other 
lock that will prevent the pedestal spreading and the top 
sagging —all of which you should know before buying a table. 
study of table locks and pedestal tables (interestingly told in booklet form) and know that 


HASTINGS TABLES 

















E. Tyden 


i have made a deep 


Fitted with a Tyden Lock 


are positively the best pedestal table 








values you can buy; in fact they are the only ones that are guaranteed never to spread 






The only 
guaranteed 
Pedestal 
Table 












apart at the bottom of the pedestal, and the only 
ones with. Tyden locks. Made in oak and ma- 
hogany, from $20 to $100. One of our most 
popular tables extends to 72 inches and locks 
without opening the pedestal. Over 100,000 Hastings 
Tables now inuse. Sold by furniture dealers every where. 
Open the table—look for our mark on the top of the 
slide, it protects you. Send for these two booklets today. 
E. Tyden, Mgr.. HASTINGS TABLE CO. 
Dept. S, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 












steel bronzed. 
20c or 1 doz. best flies, assorted $1.60. 
LACEY Y.WILLIAMS, 59 Ohio Bid., Toledo, 0. 










The WILLIAMS 1909 
True Anglers Use sericea SQUAB 
No mechanism, scientific, practical. Saline or Write for our handsome 1909 
Catches better than a barbed hook— | issing.— FREE BOOK, telling how to 
does not maim and kill small fish. Per- Eggsto make money breeding squabs. 
petuates the sport. English hand forged squabs We were first, the originators. 


Cloth-bound book now 8308 pages, 
weeks. 114 illustrations. It’s great. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Literature Free, sample in four 





All Safety 


Dull Safety Razor Blades Resharpened by Keenedge Electric Process. 


Double Edge Blades our specialty—30c per dozen. 30,000 customers 
commend our work. Save 70c per dozen and get better service 
4 Cc than new blades give. Give us atrial today. Send address for 
convenient mail- . : 
Razor Blades 2 ing package. Keenedge Co.,800 Keenedge Building, Chicago 
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COLGATE:S 


= TALC 
POWDER * 


CONCENTRATES 
and REGULATES 


Double Economy 
The position of the six 
holes puts the distribution 
of the powder, entirely 
under your control. 


No Scattering, No Waste 
Our non-leaking screw top 
allows you tu regulate the 
flow of powder by making 
the holes smaller or larger. 


The se Safety Powder intheSaving Box 


The antiseptic and soothing ingredients of our 
‘Talc Powder are prepared from formula of an 
eminent physician. Not only the powder, but 
also its exquisite perfumes are antiseptic. 
Trial size sent for 4c. in stamps. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 


We couldn’t Improve the Powder, so 
We have AGAIN Improved the Box 








) The Bicycle Worth While R 


LL-YEAR-ROUND bicycle efh- 
ciency is found in a Hudson. 
The rear wheel is brought up close 
to the hanger. This gives exclusive 
riding advantages over ordinary bicy- 


eles. All SEA 


Bicycles are equipped with the famous D. & J. 
angers, assuring greatest efficiency and perfect 
onprenans through use of the steel sleeve which 
bearings. All D. & J. Hangers are 
Ball Bearing without the use of Ball Retainers 
Dust-proof without the use of Felt Washers. 
Hudson Hubs are turned from bar steel, are 
semi-ball shape and a popular, serviceal design. 
We'll send our handsome 1909 Hudson 
Catalog for a 2 cent stamp—FREE—if 
you mention this publication and ask for 
Catalog Q. You can geta Hudson cheap 
by securing us an agency. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co., Middletown, 0., BSA. f. 








$1000 for You 


if youcan “jimmy” or force a 


door equipped with the 


TROETEL 
Burglar 
Alarm-Lock 


It locks any door to the floor and least 
pressure on doorrings alarm. Displaces 
night locks, bolts, chains, also the bell. 

/ It is not merely a burglar alarm; its 
essential feature is the heretofore un 
accomplished achievement of Keeping 

Burglar Out by Force. Effective- 

ness guaranteed, 

Send $3 for Sample of this first and 
only combined lock, alarm and latch. 
Booklet mailed on request. 

General Sales Managers wanted in large cities. 


Troetel Burglar Alarm-Lock Co., 311 West 59th St., New York City. 
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Alameda in front of it, the gardens, even 
the long portico, were packed with a mad | 
mob of ple. Climbing to the railings 
and to the steps of the house itself, men 
prominent in the life of the city called for 
‘*Vivas”’ for the new president, for Sefiora 
Rojas, for the Rojas revolution. Below 
them, those who had been wounded in 
the fight just over were lifted high on the 
shoulders of the mob, and in it, struggling 
for a foothold, were many women, their 


| cheeks wet with tears, their rejoicing more 
| frantic even than that of the men. 


For a mad quarter of an hour the crowd 
increased in numbers, the shouting in vehe- 
mence; and then, suddenly, there fell a 
shocked and uneasy silence. Men whis- 
pered together fearfully. In the eyes of 
all were looks of doubt and dismay. From 
man to man swept the awful rumor that, at 
San Carlos, Rojas had not been found. 

It was whispered that, from the fortress, 
messengers had brought the evil tidings. 
The worst hadcometo pass. Atthe last mo- 
ment the defenders of San Carlos had 
cheated them of their victory. Rojas had 
been assassinated. 

From the mob rose a great, moaning cry, 
to be instantly drowned in yells of rage 
and execration. A leader of the Rojas 
party leaped to the steps of the portico. 
‘Their lives for his!’ he shrieked. ‘‘ Death 
to his murderers! To the fortress!” 

Calling for vengeance, those in the gar- 
den surged toward the gates; but an un- 
certain yell from the mob in the street 
halted them. They turned and saw upon 
the balcony above the portico the figure of 
Sefiora Rojas. With one arm raised, she 
commanded silence; with the other, she 
pointed to the long window through which 
she had just appeared. Advancing toward 
the edge of the balcony, the mob saw two 
young girls, leading between them, erect 
and soldierly, a little, gray-haired man. 

Amazed, almost in terror, as though it 
looked on one returning from the grave, 
for an instant there was silence. And then 
men shrieked and sobbed, and the night 
was rent with their yell of welcome. 

With their backs pressed against the 
railings of the garden, Peter and Mc- 
Kildrick looked up at the figures on the 
baleony with eyes that saw but dimly. 

“So Roddy got away with it,” said 
Peter. ‘‘Pino Vega, please write! Viva 
the White Mice!” 

With a voice that shook suspiciously, 
Mekildrick protested. 

“‘Let’s get out of this,” he said, ‘“‘or I 
shall start singing the doxology.”’ 

An hour later, alone on the flat roof of 
Miramar, leaning on the parapet, were two 
zeus people. Above them was the blue- 

lack sky and white stars of the tropics; 
from below rose the happy cheers of the 


| mob and the jubilant strains of a trium- 


phant march. 

“Tomorrow,” said Roddy, “I am going 
to ask your father a favor. I am going to 
ask him for the use for two hours of the 
cell he last occupied.”’ 

‘*And why?” protested Inez. 

‘I want it for a friend,” said Roddy. 
‘Pedro tells me my friend is the man who 
sent word to San Carlos to have the White 
Mice locked up and your father moved 
into another cell. I want the new Com- 
mandant to lock my friend in that cell, and 
to tell him he is to remain there the rest 
of his natural life. Two hours later, the 
White Mice will visit him, and will smile 
on him through the bars. Then I’ll unlock 
the door, and give him his ‘ passage-money 
home and a month’s wages.’ His name is 
Caldwell.” 

‘“‘T had no idea you were so vindictive,”’ 
said Inez. 

“Tt is rather,” said Roddy, ‘‘a sense of 
humor. It makes the punishment fit the 
crime.” 

He turned, and drawing closer, looked 
at her wistfully, oes y. 

‘‘Your father,” he whispered, ‘‘is free.” 

The girl drew a long breath of happiness. 

“Yes,” she sighed. 

“IT repeat,” whispered Roddy, ‘‘your 
father is free.”’ 

“T don’t understand,” answered the girl 
softly. 

“Have you forgotten!’’ cried Roddy. 
“You forbade me to tell you that I loved 
you until he was free.’”’ 

Inez looked up at _ and the light of 
the stars fell in her e 

“What will you tel me? ” she whispered. 

“‘T will tell you,” said Roddy, “‘the name 
of a girl who is going to be kissed in one 
second.” 

(THE END) 


Every Homebuilder should have a copy of 
THIS BOOK 


Modern Bathrooms 


F YOU are building a new home, or installing a new sanitary equipment in 

the old, you should have this book before you decide on the fixtures. You, 
as a layman, know little about the sanitary question. Yet home-sanitation 
and home-health are matters too vital to leave in any other hands than your 
own. This book contains to a detail just the kind of information every buyer 
of bathroom fixtures needs. No matter how much or how little your bathroom 
investment is to be, $50 or $500, this book shows you exactly how to get the 
best and most practical equipment at the price you want to pay. ‘‘ MODERN 
BATHROOMS”? is the most elaborate and most instructive book ever issued 
on the sanitary question, Send for it now and read it. 


Please 1 6c. rt and give us the name of your architect and plumber, if selected 


Standard Sanitary Ti)fg. Co. Dept. B, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms, New York: 35-37 West 31st Street. Pittsburgh : 949 Pennsylvania Avenue. St. Louis: oy 102 
North Fourth Street. Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street. Phil i. : __ alnut ey New Orleans: Corner 
Baronne and St. Joseph Streets. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, on, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. 0. 


A Man’s Suit, with trimmings, when cut, 
ready to make up, embraces some 228 
separate pieces of material. 









































They can be assembled mechanically, and 
made intoa suit that looks good before 
being worn— 


Or, they can be tailored artistically, with 
every consideration for the characteristics 
of the wearer’s form embodied in a suit 
that affords him distinction, as well as com- 
fort and pleasure. 


Merely the difference between CLOTHING made for no 
one in particular and clothes made expressly to the order of the 
man who is to wear them. 


Try our way once—Cost is about the same. 








Largest tailors in the world 
of GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago 


Our local representative will show you our elegant woolens 
and take your measure. If you don’t know him, ask us 






















A 5000-Mile Foreign 
Tour—Repairs, 70 cents 


Mounted on an ‘* R-S”’ Motorcycle,"‘ Jack 
Knife” (Mr. W. B. Stout) of the St. Paul 
Dispatch, recently completed a 7-months’ 
tour through 9 European countries, covering 
5000 miles. During the entire trip he never 
had a broken valve ; never took the engine 
down; and spent only 70 cents for repairs. 

This splendjdly-built machine is the 
cheapest method of transportation —a pint 
of gasoline carries you 20 miles, at a cost of 
2 cents, and repairs are almost eliminated. 

Think what an opportunity the “ R-S’’ holds out 
to you for economical touring. Write for the 1909 
“*R-8 ” catalogue, free, that gives full details and de- 
scribes thesuperior mechanical featuresof the ‘‘R-8.”’ 

1909 ‘*R-S’" Models, 3 to 7h. p. Chain or Belt Drive. 
Battery or magneto ignition. Largest line. 


Attractive proposition to agents 
where we are not represented. 


Reading Standard Company 
River Street, Reading, Pa. 


“NO LIMIT TO SPEED BUT THE LAW." 


Municipal Bonds of 
the Middle West 


are preferred by many investors to Eastern se- 
curities not only for the higher average returns 
yielded by them, but because Western com- 
munities are growing more rapidly in wealth. 


We Own and Offer $2,000,000 


of such investments carefully selected to meet 
the most exacting requirements of Insurance 
Companies, Fraternal Orders, Banks and 
Individuals. Such Bonds are 


Payable From Taxation 


and the payment of principal and interest 
enforced by the machinery of the government. 
Municipal Bonds are recognized by the 
United States, by legislation in the various 
states, and by conservative investors of all 
kinds as the perfect investment for those who 
place Safety of Principal, Assurance of In- 
come and Stability of Value, before Specula- 
tive Possibilities. 
_ Wehaveclients in 35 States and have been deal- 
ing in Tax Bonds for twenty years, during which 
time we have had no defaults in Principal or 
Interest. Let us send you our list of especially 
desirable offerings. Address Department P, 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
Merchants-Laclede Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
MAKES 


HEALTH 
MERRY-GO-ROUND HEALtiy 


CHILDREN 














































cy ~ g r a who prefer to stay at 
Ad a $ SX home and enjoy them- 
=f ey “é © 4 selves rather than play 


on the streets, Oper- 
ated by children them- 
selves; the movement 
not unlike that of row- 
ing, brings every muscle 
into play. Most health- 
: ful form of outdoor exer- 
cise; keeps lungs inflated, develops sturdy bodies, strong arnis, 
Straight backs, broad shoulders, Makes children studious. You 
owe the children this delightful §pleasure—you'll save it in doctor 
bills. Inexpensive, simple, absolutely safe, no cogs or compli- 
cated gears to catch and tear clothing. Not a toy, but a real 

-Go-Round. Will last for years, Full particulars and 
handsomely illustrated booklet free. 


HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. N, QUINCY, ILL. 


THE’ BEST” LIGHT 


we One burner will give as much light as ten 
ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle power 
electric bulbs — six 16 candle power gas 
jets or 5 acetylene gas jets. Costs 2 cts. 
per week. Produces a pure, white, 
steady, safe light. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 


Around the World Cruise 


By S. S. ARABIC, 16,000 Tons, OCT. 16, $650 up. 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE $270 UP 















FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





THE LAW’S DELAY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


injury cases, which figure about ten per 
cent of the London calendar. In New York 
City the accident cases on the New York 
County calendar amount to twenty per 
cent, and in Kings County to thirty-five per 
cent of the entire body of litigation. 

The most salutary English expedient, 
quite novel to Americans, is what is known 
as the Summons for Directions, or Omni- 
bus Summons, by means of which the 
— of one party can bring the lawyer 
of the other before a master of the court 
on a four-days’ notice, for the purpose of 
stating their respective claims and defenses 
and applying for such relief as will enable 
them to prepare for trial. In ordinary 
American jurisdictions every step in the 
action has to be upon motion and argument 
and after an order has been entered 
adjudging that the parties shall do thus 
and so, .For example, if a New York 
lawyer wants to find out what the items in 
a bill may be, for the total amount of which 
his client is being sued, he must serve 
notice upon the other side that he intends 
at a certain time and place to move for a 
bill of particulars. He then files a note of 
issue and has the motion placed on the 
Special Term calendar. Upon the date set 
(if the other side does not succeed in getting 
the matter adjourned) there will be an 
argument as to whether or not he should 
have the information in question. Briefs 
may be submitted and a week may elapse 
before any decision is rendered. The judge 
then signs an order which is usually filed 
by whichever party it favors. In the same 
way, if either side wishes to examine the 
opposing party, to secure the deposition of 


| a witness, to inspect a paper or any like 


incidental matter, each step has to be taken 
as if it were a little case all by itself, with 
pleadings, trial and judgment. The petty 
motions in the most ordinary sort of a 
contract case, for example, may be almost 
numberless and most annoying. Naturally 
they induce tremendous delay. 


Proceedings Before a Master 


Now, in England what happens is this. 
From the moment the first paper in a law- 
suit is returnable until the case is actually 
ready to go to trial the entire matter is in 
the hands of certain members of the law 
called masters, who have charge of the 
proceedings in behalf of the court. The 
idea seems to be that the preparation of a 
case should not be left entirely to the at- 
torneys of the parties, but should be under 
the guidance of the court, for the purpose 
of seeing that the case is expeditiously and 
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properly whipped into shape for trial, so | 
that, when it is ready, it may be quickly, | 


fairly and accurately disposed of. These 


masters, of which there are eight in the | 
King’s Bench Division and twelve in the | 


Chancery Division, are members of the bar, 
in high standing, whose position is regarded 
as one of importance and dignity. If, the 
laintiff having commenced suit, the de- 
endant fails to enter an appearance, the 
plaintiff may go before one of these masters 
and take judgment. If, on the other hand, 
the defendant does appear, the plaintiff 
may take out the Omnibus Summons re- 
ferred to, returnable in four days, and by 
submitting his own brief and an affidavit, 
first, that the money sued for is due and 
ayable, and, second, that the defendant 
a no defense to the action, can compel 
an affidavit from his opponent disclosing 
the nature of his defense. If the master is 
of the opinion that the affidavit of the latter 
does not, in fact, state a meritorious cause 
of defense he at once gives judgment for 
the plaintiff. If, however, he thinks that 
there is something in what the defendant 
says he may pursue one of several courses: 
(a) he may, with the consent of the parties, 
hear the case himself without any plead- 
ings in his own private chambers; (0) he 
may, with or without their consent, order 
the case to the Short Cause List to be 
heard, probably within the next week, by 
some judge in open court, also without any 
leadings; or (c) he may pursue the course 
Locstetare referred to of granting the de- 
fendant leave to defend upon condition that 
he deposit the sum in dispute into court. 
He also, of course, may grant this leave to 
defendant unconditionally, in which case the 
action will take its usual course. 
What has just been said relates to a 
plaintiff suing for a certain sum, such as a 
tradesman for his bill, or for the money due 
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MENTOR 


Comfort Union Suits 


















@ Knit on Spring Needle Machines 


Mentor Suits give a new kind of un- 
derwear comfort—no drawers to slip 
down or to show above the trousers 
when the vest is left off, no shirt to crawl 
up, no double thickness about the waist. 
Fit like a second skin. Very elastic. So in 
sympathy with every line and movement of the 
body that you don’t know they are on. Allow 
perfect freedom of motion. Being knitted and 
very porous, they don’t become soggy with 
perspiration, but absorb the moisture and keep 
the skin dry and cool. 

The garment pictured is one of the most popular. 
Made of pure Silkateen, in white, blue, flesh or natural. 
Knee length, short sleeves, like picture; or short 
sleeves, 34 length; or in long sleeves ankle length; 
or in athletic style (short legs, no sleeves); $3.50 per 
suit at any good haberdasher’s. Mentor Suits are also 
miade in a wide range of fabrics to suit all tastes. 


















No. 5103— Combed Egyptian Cotton, ecru or white . . $2.00 
No. 5303 —Genuine Lisle, white, flesh, blue, ecru 2.50 
No, 5403—Lisle Mesh, white or ecru. . ... +. . 2.50 
No. 5503— Pure Silkateen, white, blue, flesh or natural 3.50 
No, 6003—Summer Merino, white or natural . . . . 4.00 
No. 6103— Australian Wool, white i wo 6.00 
No. 6203—Silk and Wool, white . 7.00 
No. 6303—Silk and Lisle, white . = ° 6.00 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
of these fabrics, and our very novel book on Union Suits. 
Mentor Suits are Sold by 
A. Raymond & Co. and Browning King & Co., New York; Louis Everett 3" 
& Co., Washington; Beckers’ (four stores) Philadelphia; W. B. 9.” 


Davis Co., Cleveland; The Famous, St. Louis; Stumpf & Lang- “, 

hoff, Milwaukee; Gano-Downes Co., Denver; Geo. N. Mullett & 4,’ 
Co., Salt Lake; Broadway Dept. Store, Los Angeles; Ben «,” 

Selling, Portland, Oregon; Ely Meyer & M. C. Simon (Lon, ol oe 

Gaskell, Mgr.), Kansas City and re MILLS, 

"7 8 Maple S 

Good Stores Everywhere ay ia ae” 


° ° oy 
If your dealer hasn’t Mentor, write us. Order asuit of 


~~’ I'd like your novel 














Mentor Comfort Underwear to-day and be prepared for 0" union suit book and 
genuine underwear comfort when the warm days come. oe samples of fabrics. 

» . 

~~ - 

— ° : <n 
Mentor Knitting Mills, 86 Maple St.,Mentor,Ohio ."°."  *™ 
ve" Address 
»,’ 








The 
Handihook 
Way 








Your Thumb 
Does the Trick! 


You don’t need a hammer when you use the 
Handihook —the clever new hanger. Simply press the 


HANDIHOOK 


TRADE MARK 











with your thumb—and it’s up and ready. Quick asa wink! Holds 10 pounds just as easily as 
it does an ounce. The secret of the Handihook’s wonderful strength lies in the clever scientific 
construction—the angle of the pin. The weight of the article hung, in itself, 
keeps the Handihook securely in place. Leaves no ugly marks. 

In your home, den, office, store, factory, or when camping, traveling, va- 
cationing, etc., you can’t use a “handier,”’ neater, stronger hook than the 
Handihook for Longing ictures, cards, signs, calendars, towels, whisks, coats, 
waists, skirts, reference ks, utensils, and a hundred and one other things 
Four handsome finishes, Brass, 25c dozen. Gun Metal, Nickel and Antique 


Copper, 3c Cones. and Dealer’s name 
SEND 10c for sample package 


} AUGUST GOERTZ & CO., 282 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J. 


ear" POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, 
with many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how 
to operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them... It’s really an encyclopaedia of | 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 


C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box 813, Freeport, Tl. | 

















Actual Size S) 
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ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY AND FENCE COMPANY 


426 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Its cost is trifling—its uses are 
In every home there 
are household articles—a chair, a 
picture frame, chandelier or bed- 
stead that would be made as good 
as new if refinished with SAPOLIN. 

SAPOLIN will bring back the lost 
beauty to favorite bits of furniture 
or ornaments, and give second life 
to articles you might otherwise 


numberless, 


SAPOLIN 


Makes 


& 





throw away. 


SAPOLIN is handy, convenient 
The dealer will 
sell you a special SAPOLIN to suit 
your purpose, producing handsome 
effects in rich Gold, bright Alumi- 
num, hard Enamel White, Wood 
Stains, Porcelain finish for bath- 
tubs, brilliant Black for stove pipes, 


and economical. 


wire screens, etc. 


At 25, 40 and 75 cents, wherever 
paint is sold. Trial size 15 cents. 


and May SAPOLIN dealers (and 
that means first class dealers 
everywhere) will give free with each 
25 cent purchase of SAPOLIN, a 


q SPECIAL OFFER. During April 


decorated Savings Bank. 


FRE 


Aladdin's Lamp. 


Write for our fascinating 
story ‘‘A Twentieth Century 
” It also explains 


SAPOLIN, its uses and economy. 
Gerstendorfer Bros. 


235 East 42d Street, 











New York, U.S. A. 























BURTON -PIERCE CO. 
682 Broadway, New York 
68 Essex Street, Boston 
246 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
1629 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
618 Market St.,San Francisco 
Authorized Agents in All Cities 


Colored Catalog, with Prices, 


Firemen 
School Cadets Bandsmen 


Burton-Pierce Uniforms 


are made for 
Policemen 
Railroad Men 


Letter Carriers 
Hotel Bell Boys 


and all uniformed men. 


Do not send away for UNIFORMS nor 
wait for exorbitant local tailors 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
Burton - Pierce 
Uniforms 


‘*PAMOUS FOR WEAR”’ 


Conforming toalllocal regulations, can 
now be obtained, ready tou wear, ormade 
to measure, at best clothing stores in 
almost every city in the United States. 
If you do not know which clothing stores in 
your city sell Burton-Pierce Unif 


jorms, write 
us for their names. 


- 


sent on request, 














of KING 





are artistic in appearance, honest in construction, 
distinctive in style and sold at reasonable prices, 


A 50c Book for Postage 


Write for our Challenge Catalog “ De Luxe,” (pages 
11x 14) with supplement “ Colonial Beauties.” 
It costs us 50ctodeliver, 
but we send it to inter- 
ested persons only, who 
state number of man- 
tels needed, and send 
12 cents to pay expense 
of mailing. 
PREE * Evidence,"* 
of 72 pages showing 45 styles 
MANTELS, with 
letters from satisfied buyers. 
Some in your vicinity. 
Write today. 


King Mantel Company, 
547-549 W. Jackson Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


a book 



























on a promissory note, or for rent; and such 
liquidated demands naturally compose in 
every country the bulk of litigation. But 
the activity of the master is not confined to 
such actions, for in all other actions on 
contract or in tort the plaintiff is obliged, 
before doing anything else, to take out such 
a summons as has Som described, upon 
the return of which the master decides 
whether or not there shall be any pleadings 
at all, where and how the cause shall be 
tried, whether there shall be any bill of par- 
tieulars furnished, any opportunity given 
to inspect documents or places, or inter- 
rogatories or commissions allowed for the 
examination of witnesses. 

The master may subsequently, if he is of 
the opinion that such pleadings as he has 
directed do not sufficiently set forth the 
claims of the parties, order that these be 
further extended or elaborated. Thus, he 
likewise has power to compel each party to 
make a list of all the papers in his possession 
which are material upon any question in 
issue; and to permit the opposite side to 
inspect and make copies of 5 and may 


| order either party to answer on oath be- 


fore the trial certain questions to be sub- 
mitted by his opponent, upon penalty, if he 
is o laintiff, of having the action stayed 
unti 


should he fail to answer them. 


The gears a before one of these mas- | 


ters are extremely simple. They are con- 
ducted in a common-sense sort of way, 
which at once waves aside all technicalit 
and verbiage. The master sits at his des 


and the opposing lawyers discuss their | 


points before him in conversational tones. 


He usually makes his decision then and | 
there, and in this way may dispose of from 


twenty to thirty cases in a day, although 
his rulings may involve summary judg- 
ments for thousands of pounds. hile an 
appeal lies from his decision to a judge 
sitting in chambers it is resorted to infre- 
quently, the master’s ruling being usually 
taken as final. 

Mr. Elbridge L. Adams, of the New 
York Bar, recounts the following incident 
as occurring before Master Chitty while 
he was listening to the latter dispose of 
cases in chambers under the rule. 


One of Master Chitty’s Cases 


“Don’t you think,” he inquired of de- 
fendant’s counsel, ‘‘that your defense in 
this action is rather weak?” ‘Well, 
Master,” was the frank reply, ‘‘I must say 
I’ve seen stronger ones, but I feel certain 
when I have been more fully advised by my 
client I shall be able to present a more 
cogent defense.’ ‘‘Suppose you go over 
in the corner there and see if you cannot 


arrive at a settlement,’ was the master’s | 
suggestion, and in a few moments the coun- | 
sel came to the desk and announced that | 
they had agreed on a settlement, which was | 


duly noted on the summons. 


he institution of the master is the | 
chief factor in doing away with delay in | 


the English courts. No time is wasted 
with eo or interrogatory motions 
of any kind, and the way is cleared for trial 
before the case is even noticed on the 
calendar. 

From what are known as The Civil 
Judicial Statistics it is easy to see how 
effective is this procedure in preventing the 
blocking of a meritorious cause of action by 
delay. In the year 1905, in proceedings 
under Order XIV, summary judgments 
were given by the master in 7973 cases— 
about eighty per cent of the whole number 
ofapplications. During the same year, the 
total number of judgments for the plaintiff 
entered in all England was 29,160, amount- 
ing to £5,591,411, of which 8000, aggregat- 
ing £1,761,132, were entered summarily. 


Another noticeable feature of an English | 


trial is the fact that there is absolutely no 
controversy over the jury, a condition 
unknown in the United States, where the 
examination of juries on the voir dire 
stretches out sometimes into months. In 
England there are many lawyers who have 
been in active practice for over twenty years 
and who have never known a juror to be 
objected to or excused for cause. In this 
country it is a common experience to waste 
from one to two hours before a jury is se- 
cured in a comparatively unimportant case. 

In addition to the celerity with which 
juries are secured, little time is wasted in 
the English courts ——e interrupting the 
testimony of witnesses y objections and 
arguments over points of evidence. It is 
assumed that the members of the bar are 





e answers them, or if he is the de- | 
fendant, of having his defense struck out, | 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666N. Sixth St., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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Ava The 
Plymouth, 
One of our 
40 new 

Spring models. os 







skillfully taken. 


az 


Here is our definition of Good Clothes. 
They must be made to the individual meas- 
urements and requirements of the man who 
is to wear them, of reliable fabrics, contain 
a maximum amount of handwork, perfect 
fitting, stylish, shape retaining, durable, 
and lastly, they must be reasonable 
in price. 
by this definition order them through 


Strauss Brothers’ 


quantities of materials. 
ables us to quote these low prices. 


Guaranteed Suits or Overcoats 


To Order $20 to $40 


How to Order Our Tailoring. Cali on our established local 
dealer, select a pattern from our assortment of almost 500 
snappy Spring and Summer weaves and have your measures 
In about a week’s time you will receive the 
splendidly finished perfect fitting clothes, conforming in the 

— minutest detail to your personal requirements. 


Drop us a postal for our new 
fashion magazine No. 15, entitled 
“Spring Thoughts.” 
all about the season's correct at- 
tire and shows reproductions in 
the natural colors of many new 
and beautiful weaves. 





Good Clothes Are 


To secure clothes covered 


National Tailoring’ Service 


(5000 local representatives and branch stores 
Guengheat the United States), 

We are able to give you such good 
made-to-order clothes because we 
employ the country’s most skillful de- 
signers and master tailors. We keep 
our shops busy from one end of the #%/\ 
year to the other and use immense yh n\ 

All this en- 

























It tells you 












SW.Cor. 





MASTER TAILORS 










Monroe &Franklin Sts. = Enti 


re Building 
4stablisned 4/3877 














CHICAGO 











SEND FOR MY BOOK 


STRONG ARMS! 
. 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
10 cents in stamps or coin. / 
With 20 illustrated exercises for develop- /£ 
ing and beautifying SHOULDERS, . 
ARMS and HANDS, without apparatus. , 
Regular price 25c. \' 
Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 
Physical Culture Gymnasium 


17 Barker Building, 110 W. 42d St., New York 











These useful boxes,mat 
ting covered orincedar, 
with easy running wheels, 
to roll under bed, for flat dwellers 
and others whose room is limited. Write for illustrated 
price catalog showing largest line of boxes and antique 
cedar chests. We ship direct to you from the factory at 
maker’s prices, freight prepaid, and guarantee satis- 
faction or money back. Seudtoday for catalog. 


UTILITY BOX MFRS., 195 State St., Chicago 














CONCRETE HOUSES 


Cost Less Than Wood 
More handsome than Brick. Dura- 

ble as granite. A Pettyjohn $35.00 
my concrete block machine, sand, 
gravel and cement are all that is 
; needed. 















by selling blocks. 
Write forcatalog and suggestions 





le, easy and quick. | 
We furnish full instructions, Save | 
money for yourself or make money 









SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System— written with only nine characters. No 
**positions’’—no ‘‘ruled lines’’—no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘‘word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Coteage Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 






















Business, professional men, ministers 
and other persons desiring liberal 
returns for the use of their money 
make deposits by mail with this bank 
on our Certificate of Deposit plan. 
Please write for our booklet “S.” 


FIRST TRUST 40 SAVINGS 
BILL 


INGS. MONT. 
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We don’t sell pianos. We publish 


a > . 
The Piano and Organ Purchasers’ Guide 
By John C. Freund, Editor of ‘‘ The Music Trades.’ 
Gives important (unpaid for) facts about all makes of 
pianos, and player pianos. This saves you from fraud. 
266 pages, 12th year. 25 cents by mail, prepaid. 


MUSIC TRADES COMPANY, Dept. A, 135 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 











EDDING Bvt 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. © 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 

Visiting Cards, 100 50c; with case 75c. Write for samples. 

THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 

Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
nia (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c. 
100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zld., etc., 5e. Agts. wtd. 
604. Big bacpala. list, coupons, etc., all Free! We 
BuyStamps. C.E.Hussman Stamp Co.,St.Louis,Mo. 


YDSO’ Freight Forwarding Co. 











Get your charms and all 


| Are You a Mason? “stim at iactory prices 


Anything in Masonic 
jewelry, from a button to a solid gold K. T. or 32 Degree charm. 
| Write for illustrated catalog. RALPH 8. COLE, Attleboro, Mass. 


PAY (7 Protect Your Idea! 
Book ‘‘Fortunes in Patents— 
PATENTS waar What and How to Invent"’ 


Free. 84-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 


Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
— 
work. Terms moderate. 


D.C. Best references. Careful 
Every owner of a home not having the ad- 
vantage of a satisfactory water supply, 

















Booklet Free. Write us. 

should send 4 cents in stamps for our new 

catalogue just issued, ‘Domestic Water Supplies. 
THE HUMPHRYES MFG. CO., Mansfield, Ohio 








BANKING BY M 


AIL AT 4% |NTEREST 


You need have no misgivings as to the safety of your savings 
when deposited by mail with this bank, as it was established in 1868, 


and is the oldest and largest institution of its kind in Ohio. 
Send to-day for our free booklet ‘‘M'"" describing our system of Banking by Mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


OUR BUILDING CLEVELAND OH! 


°o 
RESOURCES OVER 


THE CITY OF BANKS. 
MILLION DOLLARS. 
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To test your taste 
pureHavana filled 
(idar for Iwo(ents 


Panetela Shape 
NOT a Stogie 

4% Inches Long 
Pure Havana Filled 
Two Cents 


Is there any other tobacco grown 
that can even approach the rich, 
full, delicious flavor of genuine, 
pure Havana! You know that 
taste—that indefinable unap- 
proachable Havana taste! 
Among the millions of cigars sold 
there is so much GROSS MISREP- 
RESENTATION about HAVANA 
TOBACCO that we propose put- 
ting our Putean Havana filled Santa 
— T 
ln the soahinpal our Yara Specials 
(higher eee in which every par- 
ticle of the filler is grown in and im- 
ported from Cuba, thereare Havana 
Cuttings. From these is made our 
Santa Gloria withaclean, wellcured 
York Statewrapper. Noscraps. No 
dust. Just the wrapper and pure 
Havana, exact size of illustration. 
Rolled by experts — in an immac- 
ulately clean, airy, sanitary factory 
—a factory which bears the closest 
inspection of the public—ev ery bod 
—towhom it is open the year ’roun 
Box of 50 Santa Glorias for 
$1.00 Prepaid Everywhere 
Santa Gloria is a quickly rolled cigar— 
not expensively finished—not a rough stogie. 
Just like the ill But for 
a genuine, pure Havana smoke— you can’t 
approach Santa Gloria anywhere in price. 
We guarantee, absolutely, to refund your 
purchase price (ro matter where you buy 
‘hem—from your dealer or us) if a single 
Santa Gloria is ever found different from 
our representation. 
Ask your dealer for Santa Gloria. Ask 
about our standing in the tobacco world. 


box of 50, prepaid. 


R. & . JENKINSON CO. 
49th year— 600 employees) 
1156 Liberty Street, web t Pa. 











Repaint Your Auto — Yourself 


With our materials and full instructions you can 
do good work without previous experience and actually 
save $20 to $50. The Arsenal System is in three coats, 
made in red, French gray, maroon, gun metal, dark 
green, oe, and black. Outfits contain e verything 
needed for best work, brushes, materials and instruc- 
tions, No.1 for runabouts costs $5, No. 2 for road- 
sters $6 and No.3 for touring cars, $7. Body one 
color and chassis another costs 75 cts. extra on each 
outfit. Materials the best. Remittance must accom- 
pany order, and we ship by express. Order today. 
If you are tired of polishing brass use Arsenal Liquid 

un Metal. Makes a gun metal enamel on brass and 
can be removed at any time without injury to lamps or 
radiator. $1 a can prepaid in the U. S. only. 
ARSENAL VARNISH CO., 4th Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 














Colonial Red Cedar 
Treasure Chest ty 


Made of fragrant Southern Cedar, heavily bound and bradded with 

copper fitted with roomy lock drawer. Moth, dust and damp proof. 

Shipped direct from factory J Oae to eopeor eg cost voyou. 
Piedmont Red N.C. 


Catalog Free. 34, Statesville, 





UNIFORMS 


Made up Right at Right Prices 
Got out ON TIME, Order from Mfrs. and 
save money. Free Catalog and Samples. 
WESTERN UNIFORM CO. 
Leading Uniform Mfrs. 220 Clark 8t., CHICAGO 





The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Bink ideal place to rest; to accurately learn your exact physical 
soa ition, to have applied the physiological and dietetic methods 
‘cessary to eliminate the causes of your illness and to build up per- 
HEALTH manent health. Luxurious modern appoint- 
ments, moderate rates, delicious health cuisine, 

200 kinds of baths, electricity, swimming pools, 


REST yes palm garden, tonic Michigan climate, 860 feet | 


above sea level; 


300 trained nurses, 30 physicians; 
accommodations for 1000 guests. a ‘ 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The Sanitarium, Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


25%'7 5% 








Rebuilt by Us. 


CYL ae Let’s Prove It 
To You 


0 
n A ny The Typewriter Exchange 
345 Broadway, New York 


Branchés in All Large Cities. 





Typewriter 








2, BASEBALL 
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cedure and of evidence, and it is consid- 


counsel to ask questions which are im- 
proper. Moreover, much greater control 
of the whole situation is exercised by the 
judge in England than in this country, and 
a large part of the examining is practically 
done by the court, who interferes as far 
as possible to prevent pettifogging, long- 
drawn-out cross-examinations and any- 
thing which tends to obscure the issue. 
The theory of litigation in England is that 
a lawsuit is not a game for sharp advan- 
tages or finesse, but a means of eliciting 
the truth of the issue and of giving justice 
to both parties. 
_ Inasmuch as the ~ op is the last step 
in any case, crimina 
has reserved the discussion of the delays 
incident thereto to the end of his article. 
Generally speaking, there is less criticism in 
America over the delay incident to getting 
a case to trial, or of the tedium of the trial 
itself, than there is outspoken disgust at 
the seemingly interminable procrastina- 
tion of judges in writing their opinions, and 
at the technical grounds upon which judg- 
ments are reversed. In the first place, the 
time for taking an appeal in England is 
much shorter than in this country. In 
England an appeal from an order must be 
taken in fourteen days, and a motion for a 
new trial which is heard in the Court of 
| Appeals must be made eight days after the 
trial. The only papers used on this — 
are the judgment or order appealed 
the pleadings, if any, and the judge’s notes. 
There are no printed briefs, and the deci- 
sion of the court is usually announced at 
the conclusion of the argument. This 
naturally discourages appeals not involv- 
ing clean-cut questions of law. It is a 
lamentable fact that once an appeal has 
been heard there is a well-known dispo- 
sition on the part of our judges to wait 
an undue length of time in writing their 
opinions or judgments. “I speak with con- 
fidence on this point,” said the present 
President of the United States in an ad- 
dress made before the Bar Association of 
the State of Virginia last summer, “for I 





thoroughly familiar with the rules of pro- | 


| 


ered a breach of professional decorum for | 


or civil, the writer | 


rom, | 


have been one of the sinners myself. In | 


English courts the ordinary practice is for 
the judge to deliver judgment immediately 
upon the close of the argument, and this is 
the practice that ought to be enforced as 
far as possible in our courts of first instance. 
It is of almost as much importance that the 
court in the first instance should decide 
promptly as that it should decide right. 


The System of Appeals 


‘‘Many people who give the subject hast aay 
consideration regard the system of appea 
by which a suit can be brought in a justice- 

-the-peace court and carried through to 
the Supreme Court as the acme of human 
wisdom. The question is asked: ‘Shall the 
oes man be denied the opportunity to have 

is case reéxamined in the highest tribunal 
| in the land?’ Generally, that argument 
has been successful. 

“Tn truth, there is nothing which is so 
detrimental to the interests of the poor 
man as the right which, if given to hi 
must be given to the o her and wealthier 
party, of carrying the litigation to the 
court of last resort, which generally means 
two, three and four years of litigation. 
Could any greater pacer J be put in 
the hands of powerful corporations to fight 
off just claims, to defeat, injure or modify 
the legal rights of poor litigants, than to 
hold these litigants off from what is their 
just due by a lawsuit for such a period, with 
all the legal expenses incident to such a 
controversy ? 

‘‘Every change of procedure that limits 
the right of appeal works for the benefit, in 
the end, of the poor litigant and puts him 
more on an equality with a wealthy oppo- 
nent. It is probably true that the disposi- 
tion of the litigation in the end is more 
| likely to be just when three tribunals have 
seman upon it than when only one or two 

ve settled it; but the injustice which 
meantime has been done by the delay to 
the party originally entitled to the judg- 
ment generally exceeds the advantage that 
he has had in ultimately winning the case.’ 

It goes without saying that, so far as 
possible, hearings on appeal should be lim- 
ited to questions affecting the merits of the 
case and not involving the technicalities ot 
procedure. 
any litigant is entitled to, unless the com- 
| munity at large is interested in the matter 


One appeal is about all that | 


| by virtue of its involving some question | 
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Man or Woman ° 
HO is most original, man or woman? Judge 
for yourself by the interesting lines below. 

women in all parts of the country, some perhaps 

from your own town or city. 
describe the merits and benefits of Pompeian 


Massage Cream (the standard face cream), and 
were entered in the 


$100.00 Prize Contest 


first announced in this magazine March 2oth. 
have the most original lines, men or women? 


ing exhibition of American cleverness. 
contains valuable advice for those who have com- 
plexion problems. 


They 


were written by clever men and 


The numbered lines 


Who 


However, the following is »zore than an interest- 
Every line 





AS A WHOLE, the quoted lines below form a remarkable endorsement for 


Pompeian Massage Cream, because they describe Pompeian’s merits and benefits 


as 


Massage Cream in promoting and preserving facial attractiveness. 
trial jar. 


lines (10 


discovered by actual users. 

INDIVIDUALLY, these quoted lines suggest /he various uses of Pompeian 
Note offer of 
See coupon. 


ompeian Massage Cream 


“Introduces you to your handsomer self” 
. L. G,, Buffalo, N. Y. 


words or less) describing Pompeian Massage Cream. Contest clos 


( Below are only a few of the several thousand original phrases entered in our omnes 4 “30: ) 
pri 


These are not necessarily the best lines or the prize winners, the latter to be announced June 1. 


= 


NOM: 


. “Completely clears cloudy complexions”— Mr. J. R. H., 
. “It soothes, softens, heals, beautities, cleans CLEAN” 


. “Actually the best cream for cleansing pores I ever used”—B iss D. E 


Skin Health Through Cleanliness—Pompeian 
Gallatin, Pa. 


Mr. A. H, J., Lynchburg, Va. 


“ The dirt and blackhead eraser’”’ -Miss R. L. , Chicago, Ill. 
“Is massaged in pink; but massaged out brown”— Mrs. F. G. -» Jessup, Md. 
“On again, off again, clean again”’— Mr. B. 


0. G., Corning, N. 
“ Removes all residue left by other creams”— Mr. G Kin ston, Gat. Ca 


% & Oshkosh, Wis. 
For Big Shavers—Pompeian 


1. “A Neck-Easer for the Close Shaver” Mr. F. H. S., New  f ork ¢ vid 

2. “Makes your face cle: in and clear on the ‘morning after’” “SS x SS Nz gohan, N. 

3. “A ‘100 Point Man’ massz ages with Pompeian Cream after fama de -Mr. W ~ Noack, N.Y. 
4, “T’ll bet you $700. 00 the - s NONE superior’— Mr. A. S., Cincinnati, oO. 


Ic 


at ll 


neap sir 


= 
. 


AP PPP 


_ 


. “ Razor-rash chaser” 
. “Introduces you to al ete or self” 


. “ Will chase ten years from your face” 


r. A. M., Ottawa, Ont. 


Mr. L. 


“Puts you in the pink of condition’””— Mr. E H,. 


Imparts Clear Skin—Pompeian 


Cc a 
. G., Buffalo, N. Y. 
 CalweBue oO. 





. “Clears the skin like a month in the mountains”— Mr. D. R. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Gives the skin that fresh after-the-bath look” Mr. R. P. S., Los Angeles, Cal. 
“ You’re not bilious, your skin just needs Pompeian”— Mr. T. B. W., Tall ade ga, Ala. 
“ Makes complexions what they seem”’— Mrs, P. New mart, N. J. 
“ Pompeian Massage Cream makes muddy skins ; ruddy ”"_— Mr. J. Ww. F., Soho, Wis. 





“ Will clear and soften the most muddy and sallow comple xion”— Miss ’D. , Los Angeles, Cal. 


“It gives a tone of health and freshness to the face”— Mr. C, A. S., Cz ak 3. 


Refreshes Tired Faces—Pompeian 


“Tt smooths the ¢/red out of your face”— Mrs, M. D. Re “tee oO. 


“Its use means ‘farewell’ to that tired-out look’”’— Mr. J %., Newport, Ky 

“Are you all tired out? Use Pompeian Massage Cream’ Mrs. o.<) Es "ae ille, Tenn, 
“Gives you that well-groomed feeling”— Miss E. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

“ Pompeian —That’s the reason I look so fine””—Mr. 6. T.C, Madison, Wis. 

“ Oh, that soft, smooth, cool feeling’’— Mr. T. K., Omaha, Neb. 


“Nothing like, it for th: at tired feeling ;’ more the an one woman will understand just what I mean, 
am sure”’— Miss M. M., Richmond, Va. 
Promotes Beauty Pompeian 


“ Proves cleanliness is the first step to beauty”— Mr. W. HL. 5. P., 
“The royal road to Beauty’ . Atl anti a, Ga, 


Newton, Mass. 


* Causes mamma’s beauty, which mz akes. me proud” Miss E. G., Meridian, Miss. 

“ Makes you a better competitor for the beauty show”— Mr. E. A. M., Cambridge, Mass. 
“ Each jar pays 100 per cent, beauty dividends”— Mr. H. I. K., Allentown, Pa 

“ Purifies, Beautifies, Invigorates and Captivates”— Mr. G. J. Fr. , Clarksburg, W. Va. 


“A Beautifier which brings forth latent charms’’— Miss A. D., C ‘hic: ago, Ill. 


Preserves Youth—Pompeian 


Mr. H. L. B., Akron, O. 


“lf you would look young at fifty —use Pompeian at twenty”— Mr. N. E. B., Montreal, Quebec. 





3. “ Means minus years; plus good looks”— Mr. P. T. 1., Schenectady, N. Y. 
4. “ Pompeian Massage Cream removes the age og? ‘Mrs. J.D. N., Moravia, N. Y. 
5. “ Rub in the Cream, rub out the years’”— Mr. D., New York City. 
6. “ The Ponce de Leon of all creams”— Miss S$. K, _ 1ester, N. 
7. “Clear velvety skin appears despite the years” » S., Cate ago, Ill. 
Erases Wrinkles - Sedaiion 
1. “ Not anew Wrinkle”— Mr. F. D. M., Peoria, Tl. 
2. “ Time makes no furrows where Pompeian guards”— Mr. G. E, Philadelp h : » Pa. 
3. “ Pompeian Massage Cream ‘Chases Crows’ Feet’’ Mr. A. S., Ne a“ ¥ ork City 
4. “ Routs the Wrinkles, cleans completely, gets you glowing”— Mr. J. P., ‘I alloca Ala. Ark. 
5. “ Use Pompeian Cream and the wrinkles of tomorrow never come” Mr. F_G. F., Mammoth Spring, 
6. “ Conquers Care’s Crows’ Feet”— Mr. R. A. F., Phil: ade ohihe a, Pa. 
7. “Gives the old wrinkled skin a fresh and he: althy glow”— Miss P. L., Sandusky, Mich. 
General Benefits - Pompeian 


SPRP spr 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 





Mh Doubles your face value” Mr. A. S. E., New York City. 
“ Nature’s Silent Partner’— Mr. H. J. G., ‘ ogansport, Ind. 
“ Instantane ous | be -nefit — wonde pees ansformation of Complexion — Permanent effect — Delightfully 
surprising”— Mrs. H. L. B., Pittsburgh, Pa. {[Boston, Mass. 
pa Wouldst Beauty Have? yt but there’s the rub? Pompeian Massage Cream”— Mr. H. J. H., 
. “Father’s Joy and Mother’s Delight”— Mrs. D. G., St. Louis, Mo. 
3,650,000 jars sold every year! Think of it! Pompei ian ae assage Cream”— Mr, A. K., Brookfield, Mo. 
> “ Vook’at your skin: Are you satisfied with it?”— Mr. C. R. S., Portl: a Ore, 















Trial Jar 


You have been reading and hearing about ose meg an for years. 
You know it is ." most popular face cream made, 10,000 jars 
being sold daily. You have meant to try it, but have not done 





so. This is your chance to discover whi at a vast difference Pompeian 
there is between an ordinary “cold” cream and a - ien- Mig. Co., 49 
tifically made Massage Cream like Pompeian. Fill Prospect Street, 
out the coupon to-day and prepare fora delightful 9% Cleveland, Ohio. 
surprise when you receive our quarter ounce y Cita 
trial jar. A 16-page booklet on the care of the Enclosed find 6 cents 
face sent with each jar. Send 6 cents in s Please send me one copy of 
stamps or coin for special trial jar. 3 your famous illustrated mas 
Sage book and a special trial 


AT ALL DEALERS jar of Pompeian Massage Cream 
50c and $1 per jar 


Name 


Address 








The Brightest Paint 


HEN your painter uses Carter Pure White Lead, 
mixed with Pure Linseed Oil and the desired colors 
at time of painting, you are sure of bright, clear and 

durable tints—true colors—not muddy hues. 
Because of its extreme whiteness, Carter White Lead 
produces brighter and more beautiful colors than other 


white leads. CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


is the whitest paint you can buy. It is so dazzlingly white 
that other pure leads appear grey by comparison. Whiteness 
means purity. 

Whiteness means fineness of grain—that the reduction 
of the metallic lead is perfect. This fineness makes Carter 
spread farther, just as a cup of flour spreads farther than a cup 
of wheat. 

Whiteness means even quality. Every ounce in every 
keg of Carter is just like every ounce in every other keg. 
Ask your painter what this means. 

By the pound, Carter costs a trifle more than other leads. 
Figured by yards of surface covered and years of wear, how-. 
ever, it is the most economical paint you can buy. Carter is 
sold by all reliable dealers—used by first-class painters. 

But send NOW—today—for our Valuable Free Book, 
which tells how to test any paint for purity; how to choose 
a harmonious color scheme, and gives many other helpful 
suggestions. We'll send with the book a set of color plates 
showing how real buildings look when painted with Carter— 
just what you have long wanted. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12080 S. Peoria Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: 
Chicago Omaha 


“To Be Sure It’s Pure, HU 
Look for CARTER . 
on the Ke3”’ th 
**We will pay $100 and cost of 


ek. 
a 
analysis for the detection of any 


adulteration in this orany other package bearing this brand.”’ 


All 3 for $1 


Handkerchief 
Scarf 

Hose 

in Matched 


Colors 








of the Season 


Sets of Men's Scarf, Half-hose and Handkerchief 
in matched colors. We offer set consisting of Silk 
reversible four-in-hand ‘Tie (slips easy on tight 
collar bands), one pair full-tashioned silk lisle 
half hose and one heavy Japanese Silk Handker- 
chief, in matched color. Regular $3 retail value, 
postpaid for $1. Finer quality, warranted pure 
thread silk half-hose, English square four-in-hand, 
larger and heavier handkerchief —regular $5 
retail value, for $2 a set. 


Choice of 27 New Spring Shades 


State color desired, size of half-hose, and remit 
$1 (or $2 for the finer quality) by Express or 
Postal Money Order, and set will be sent, carriage 
free, on receipt of remittance. Money promptly 
refunded if goods are not entirely satisfactory. 
Selling agents wanted. Retail trade supplied. 


MEN’S WEAR MFG. CO. 
Dept. 9, 1960 Broadway, New York 


“The Fence That Lasts Forever!”’ 
Cheaper Than Wood 














\ 


G 











ee 


Ornament your front yard by jeoniting a beautiful Iron 
Fence, Our Iron Fence has Style, Finish and Durabil- 
ity, and in cost we compete with the World. 100 
Choice Designs. Address Dep’t R, for prices. 
CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO. (Incorporated) 
FREE Catalogue. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. EASY TO SELL 


TYPEWRITERS... 


“*Visible’”’ Typewriters, factory rebuiltandallother 
makes sold or ren‘ at 4 to % mfrs. 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D. 





Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St.,Chicago | 





| utterance of 
| the civil law when they appealed to him 


, much disposed to re; 
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relating to the interpretation of the Federal 
or State Constitution or a very pt sum 
of money. The chief reason for allowing 
appeals at all is to enable the higher courts 
to lay down general principles of the law 


| for the benefit and guidance of the commu- 


nity at large. The great body of litigation 
involves only points of great refinement 
as applied to the concrete cases between 
nto litigants. As pointed out by 

resident Taft in many public addresses, 
there should be a mandatory reduction of 
court costs and fees. 

Our calendars should be disburdened of 
that tremendous fraction of litigation aris- 
ing out of damage suits by employees 
against public service corporations, which 
might well be settled through official arbi- 
trators and without resort to jury trial. 





Such a system is in vogue in England and | 


has been successfully incorpcrated in Massa- 
chusetts. Appellate courts are in general 
too ready to reverse cases for errors discern- 
ible only by the microscopic vision of a 


| 


technically analytical mind. Reversals of | 
cases based on anything but substantial | 


ground disgust common-sense and lead busi- 
ness men to distrust the machinery of the 
courts as a means for the settlement of their 
own controversies. The great thing is to 
know where one stands, to find out whether 
one is in the right or is in the wrong, and to 
ascertain what his immediate duty may be. 
It will do us no good to find out five years 
from now what we should do tomorrow. 
“Tt is almost of as much importance that 


| the court of first instance should decide 


promptly as that it should decide right.” 
eferring once more to those words of 
Taft when a judge, one recalls the famous 
apoleon to the codifiers of 


upon some difficult question: ‘‘ Messieurs, 


| it makes very little difference what you 


decide, but it matters vastly that you do 


| decide.” 


Lastly, lawyers themselves are ens oo | 


responsible for the conditions of whic 


they are the chief critics, They are too 
rd their clients as 
created for them rather than themselves 
as created for their clients, and are apt to 
be intellectually in the condition which the 
writer’s athletic instructor informed him 
that he was undoubtedly in when, having 
inquired his age, he remarked: “ Thirty- 
three! Gee, you'll never get any thinner; 
you're set.” The larger part of the elder 
members of the bar love acquired from 


| business necessity a conservatism that is 


apt to obstruct the adoption of new and 


| entirely proper remedies for the defects in 


our procedure so obvious to the layman. 


One is apt to feel as did the judge in the old | 





anecdote about the bombastic lawyer. | 


| “Your Honor,” said the old barrister, after 
| having harangued the court on a minor 
| question of law for upward of an hour, “‘if 


” 


I may be pardoned for taking time —— 


“Sir,” interposed the judge, ‘‘you are not | 
merely taking time; you are trespassing | 


on eternity.” 


The Gothamitec 


The Spring is coming up Broadway 
In all its old-time tinsel dight, 
With lures of country fields by day 
And rural lovers’ lanes at night; 

It whispers of the evening star 
Aglow ere yet the sun goes down, 

Of lyric scents and birds that are 
Impossible in town. 


I like the country well enough, 
But not enough to venture there ; 
New York has lanes to spare for love, 
And grass is green in Union Square. 
Against the glowing evening star 
No criticism have I heard— 
But then the lights are brighter far 
From Thirty-fijth to Fijty-third. 


While human nightingales are free 
In spotlight and Parisian gown, 
Not all the feathered birds that be 
Can tempt my taxi out of town; 
I love the scented April rains 
In field and fen aflush for May, 
But Spring, though sweet in wooded 


nes, 
Is sweeter on Broadway. 
—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 





Greater Value in Men’s Clothes— 


It isn’t what you pay that makes value—it’s what you get—and the 
kind of service and satisfaction it gives. 


When you buy a suit of clothes a large part of the price you pay is for 
fit and that subtle something called style. This you will admit is true, 


In this connection here’s a point to consider: 


In the ordinary suit, style and fit disappear with the first shower. The 
dampness shrinks and wrinkles and warps the garments all out of shape, 
The money paid to secure style and fit has been wasted. 


This is true regarding most clothes. In 


Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrunk” Garments 


is not satisfactory it may be returned and money 
refunded.” 

We do not know of another clothes maker who 
would make such a strong, binding guarantee. 
For it goes without saying that a garment which 
is ill-fitting and out of shape after the first 
shower, can never be really satisfactory. 

We frankly admit that we ourselves would not care 
to make such a guarantee were it not for our “ Pre- 
Shrinking" Process, which alone makes it possible. 





style and fit are permanent. Because every bit of 
the shrink tendency is removed from the cloth by 
our exclusive Kaufman “ Pre-Shrinking” Process 
before the goods are ever touched with the shears. 
So there is no shrink tendency left in the garments 
afterwards to cause trouble and dissatisfaction. 

Because of our “ Pre-Shrinking ”’ Process, all 
of the style, distinctiveness and elegance, which 
you note as you view yourself in the clothier’s 
glass, are there to stay. 

Because of this “‘ Pre-Shrinking” Process, which 
keeps Kaufman garments shapely and pleasing 
for months instead of days, we are able to guar- 
antee satisfaction in every garment we produce. 

Every Kaufman dealer has our authority to 
make this guarantee in our name: 

“If any garment bearing the Kaufman label 


Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago 
Sie Concentrated Filing Systems 


Nine different kinds of drawers are made for the Weis Desks and Weis Filing 
Cabinets shown here. You can combine in either just the ones you need— 
vertical letter files, document drawers, catalog files, card indexes, check files, 
etc. Your filing capacity is thus varied, yet concentrated— assorted, yet compact. 
Solid Oak, Roller Bearings and Dust Proof Construction make these wonderful values, 
as your dealer will tell you. We will ship 
direct if he will not supply you. 

“ogg Fiat-Top Desk, No. 555, “A Complete 
ti oly Office en Legs,” your choice 19.50 

of drawers, f.o.b.Monroe ..... $ ° 
F Cir Gousbination Vertical File and Card 


ndex, No. 425 (15,000 
letters and 8,000 cards), f.o. b. Monroe $15.00 


Get Posted on these and other Weis Business Conveniences. 
See a dealer ora catalog. Let us send you some valuable 
hints for saving office space and office time. 


The SLL Mig. Co., 68 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


Your dealer will gladly show you Kaufman “ Pre- 
Shrunk ”’ Garments in any of the a fabrics for 
Spring and Summer at $12 to $30 the suit. 


Our handsome Style Book will post you on the 
correct styles for Spring and Summer. Ask your 
dealer for it— or send to us direct, if you prefer. It's 
FREE, You should have it before deciding. 








No. 425 














English Knockabout Hat $] °° 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat. Would 
sell for $2.00 in most Hat stores. Made of Genuine 
English Felt, with flexible 
. sweat band, trimmed with 
neat, narrow outside band. 
Suitable for dress and 
business. Folds into 
a neat, compact roll folders and price list. 
without damaging. 4 Agents Wanted in every city and 
Unequalled for trav- Af town. Write for our proposition. 
eling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. All J SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
sizes. Five colors: Black, Brown, Green, (Makers of Kantleek Hot 
Gray Mixture, and White. Weight 4 ozs. Water Bottles, ) 
Sent postpaid’on receipt of $1.00. New Haven. 
State size and color desired. oan. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Folded 
Panama Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York City 


Made from pur 
Para Rubber by our perfect 
process. Remarkable resil 
. iercy and long lite. Furnished to 
fit any size and anv make of outer 
casing. No old stock <leteriorated 
by storage. Every tube shipped new 
and fresh direct from the factory to 
the user. Send for descriptive 
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It is hard to guarantee a shoe. A maker has to be sure, 
Guarantee doubly sure,ot the leather and the way the shoe is made,to 
stand back of it in writing. We do so because we are sure. 

If any defect develops in Hanover Shoes due to flaws in the leather or faulty workmanship, or if 
they don’t fit, we'll replace them, repair them, or refund your money as the case warrants. 

A written guarantee of leather, fit, and workmanship goes with every pair. 

We sell direct, without middlemen’s profits, hence you get the Hanover for §3. 

If not near a Hanover store write to Sheppard & Myers Co., Hanover, Pa., for Style Book and 
system of foot measurement and then send your order direct to the factory. 

HANOVER SHOE STORES 
Albany, N. Y. Cleveland, O. 
Allentown, Pa. Dayton, 0. 

i Easton, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. 
Hanover, Pa. 


Richmond, Va 
Scranton, Pa. 
Springfield, O. 
Trenton, N. J 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Wilmington, Del. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 
Newcastle, Pa. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Paterson, N. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Philadelphia 
814 Chestnut St. 
135 N. Fighth St. 
214 N. Eighth St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 2440 Kensington Ave 
537 Fulton St. 4074 Lancaster Ave. Harrisburg, Pa. 


New York City 
781 Broadway 
76 W. 125th St. 
1462 Third Ave. 





1383 Broadway Akron, Ohio Cincinnati, O. Indianapolis, Ind, Reading, Pa. York, Pa. 
SHEPPARD & MYFRS CO., Makers of the Hanover Shoe, Factory, Hanover, Pa, 
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The Perfect Fitting, Pepulac Priced | 


Munsing Union Suits 





Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 
Durable, Comfortable, Inexpensive 


The constantly increasing popularity 
of union suits is the talk of the dry 
goods and furnishing goods trade. 


Munsing Union Suits 


_Are What You Have Been 


Looking for in Underwear 


Garments that are not too high priced— 
that are dainty and fine enough to suit the 
most particular, and yet so reasonable in 
cost that no one need be without them— 
garments that fit and cover the form 
perfectly, and that improve in appearance 
and feeling with each trip to the laundry— 
garments that are worn with complete 
satisfaction by several million most par- 
ticular Americans and that are so popular 
that a daily production of twenty thousand 
garments is required to supply the demand. 


THE MAMMOTH, MODERN, 
MODEL, MUNSING MILLS, 
EQUIPPED TO MAKE 
THE FINEST FABRICS 
AT LOWEST COST. 


Twenty different qualities, every 
required style and size. Girls’ union 
suits for summer in fine bleached white 
cotton fabrics in four different styles, 
at 50c and 75c per garment. Boys’ 
union suits for summer in cream white 
or ecru shades in seven different styles 
at 50c and 75c per garment. Ladies’ 
summer union suits and separate vests 
and pants in five different light weight 
fabrics and fourteen different styles, 
all bleached white, at from 50c to $2 
per garment. Men’s perfect fitting 
union suits in six different light weight 
fabrics, regular and athletic styles, 
every required size, at from $1.00 to 
$3.00 per garment. 





















































Leading merchants in nearly three thous- 
and of the larger towns and cities of the 
country carry Munsing underwear in stock. 
Treat yourself and all the members of your 
family this summer to the inexpensive 
luxury of wearing perfect fitting, non- 
irritating Munsing suits. If your dealer is 
unable to supply you send for a Munsing 
style book and samples of all the different 
Munsing fabrics. Address 


The Northwestern 
Knitting Company 


275 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneapolis 
Two dainty Munsing dolls’ vests, 


one pink, one blue, sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 









Chalmers- Detroit 
“*Forty’’—$2,750 


Bought By Men Who 









Made as 
Touring Car 
Toy Tonneau 
Roadster 





Know 





Men who know about automobiles— men who are motor car educated and who 


have the means to buy any cars they want—buy Chalmers-Detroit cars. 


The 


Chalmers -Detroit “Forty” at $2,750 and the Chalmers-Detroit “30” at $1500 


share equally in this desirable and convincing patronage. 


Certain men by education, training and 
natural bent are better fitted than other men 
to judge of a motor car. 

Engineers and mechanical experts are such 
men, because a motor car is a piece of machinery 
—one of the most wonderful and delicate—and 
yet when right, the strongest and most durable 
—built by men. 

Mr. George H. Helvey, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
the designer of the famous Corliss engine, owns 
a Chalmers-Detroit car. No engine is better 
known than the Corliss; no designer enjoys a 
wider fame than does Mr. Helvey. No auto- 
mobile salesman could tell Mr. Helvey anything 
about a motor car. He knows. He examines 
ali of them for himself. With all the expert 
knowledge anyone could have at his command, 
would he invest money in a car that he did 
not know to be the best? 


* * * 


At the head of the Inventions Department 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
in Detroit, is Mr. J. G. Vincent. Outside of 
the automobile industry there is probably no 
man in the country better fitted to judge motor 
cars than is Mr. Vincent. He owns and drives 
a Chalmers-Detroit car. Read what he says of 
it: ‘“‘The car is a great hill climber and gets 
over the road as fast as anyone wants to 
ride. I have driven it 10,000 miles, and it has 
always come through in splendid shape. The 
oiling system is the most effective I have ever 
seen.”’ 

Mr. Joseph Boyer, president of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, is not only a me- 
chanical expert, a factory organizer, but one of 
the ablest business men in the country. He 

also drives a Chalmers-Detroit. He owns 

several cars, but the Chalmers -Detroit is 
the only one he uses personally. 


* 1 X* 

A Mr. John B. Herreshoff, who has 
Memo to won international renown as 
Chalmers- the designer of the yachts 


Detroit Motor 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalog to 


which have successfully 
defended the Amer- 
ica Cup, purchased 

a Chalmers- 

Name ee i Detroit car 


vo at the New 
address 


County State 


York Show, after examining many. Before he 
placed his order he asked searching questions 
about every detail of the car. After placing 
his order, he wrote a letter in which he said: 
“It is the best car for the money that has yet 
been placed on the market.” 


* * * 


The president of the Welch Motor Car Com- 
pany, of New York, Mr. L. H. Perlman, owns a 
Chalmers-Detroit car. So does Mr. N. Platt, 
president of the Baker Electric Vehicle Company. 

These gentlemen are in the motor car busi- 
ness. They know it from the inside. Each, of 
course, drives cars of his own make, but each 
wanted other cars for special purposes, and they 
selected Chalmers-Detroit cars as best suited to 
those purposes. 

With a garage full of his big, high-powered, 
handsome-looking Welch cars, Mr. Perlman says 
he still felt like the man who, surrounded by 
many cases of old wine, yet found himself thirst- 
ing for a glass of water. He wanted a light car, 
yet one with plenty of power—and one with style 
—so he purchased a Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘ 30.” 

Mr. Platt needed a gasoline car for heavy, 
fast road work, to which his aristocratic electrics 
are not suited. Hence his purchase of a 
Chalmers-Detroit. 

* XK * 

Perhaps no automobile expert is better 
known than Joe Tracy. When considering the 
Chalmers-Detroit agency for New York City, 
the Carl H. Page Company employed Joe Tracy 
to test out the new Chalmers-Detroit model. 
He gave it such a testing as no other car ever 
got. For hours he tried in every way he could 
devise, without going into a ditch, to break the 
car down, to choke and overheat the engine. 

On the strength of his report, the Carl H. 
Page Company invested a half million dollars in 
the New York agency. So far this year they 
have sold more than 400 cars. 

** ** * 

Now, when cars are sold to such men as are 
mentioned here, they sell themselves. 

Men who are engineers, technical experts— 
men who are in the motor car business them- 
selves—buy on the strength of their own sufficient 


knowledge. You could not mislead them, if you 
wanted to. They would catch you up. 

Unless cars are good enough just to sell them- 
selves, they will not be sold to such men as these. 

* * * 

Men who can afford any car are proud to own 
the medium-priced Chalmers-Detroits. 

Some one has said the name of John S. Huyler 
is as well known as that of the President of the 
United States. Be that as it may, the world’s 
richest candy maker cwns a Chalmers-Detroit car. 


Among other well known men of wealth who are owners 
of Chalmers-Detroit cars may be mentioned A. R. Shat- 
tuck, ex-president of the Automobile Club of America; 
William Sittenham, O. J. Gude, W. S. Banta, John F. 
O’ Rourke, who built the New York Subway and Hudson 
River Tunnel; W. E. Harmon, Charles Hathaway, Ezra 
A. Fitch, of the firm which furnished most of President 
Roosevelt’s African outfit; Craig Colgate, Percy Rocke- 
feller, Arthur Brisbane, the editor; Douglas Robinson, 
and Dr. Lee De Forest, of Wireless Telegraphy fame. 

All over the country a similar story could be told. Men 
with the means to own any car find all that they want in 
the medium-priced Chalmers-Detroits. 


Such men do not buy medium-priced cars because they 
have to. They buy them because they are convinced of 
their great value, at the price. 

These men have owned many cars. They know a lot 
about automobiles from experience. If they do not care 
to trust their own knowledge, they employ engineers to 
make careful examinations for them. 

They know the reputation of the man who designed 
Chalmers-Detroit cars. They know he has always de- 
signed Successes. They are ‘‘automobile wise.” They 
know just what they are getting when they buy. 

All that you can want in a motor car you get in a 
Chalmers-Detroit, at a medium price. Plenty of speed, 
plenty of power, quietness, low upkeep, beauty and long life. 

We would like to give you the reasons why men such as 
are named on this page buy Chalmers-Detroit cars. 
Won't you kindly give us the opportunity by mailing 
the coupon today? 





Chalmers - Detroit ‘‘ 30’? — $1500 


Made as Touring Car, Tourabout, Roadster 


ees ~—\\ Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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OU see the sort of style we offer you; the clothes them- 
selves are as good as they look; all-wool fabrics, always. 


Look for our mark in them, as your guide and security; a small thing to 
look for, a big thing to find. Spring Style Book for six cents. 


ms ar.t Schafiner & Mar x 


Good Cloth <«s Makers 
Chicage Boston New York 












































The Only Complete Line 
of High Grade Tools 
Under One Name 
and Trademark 


1M 
Co eons — 


KEEN pied 
AUTTER a 


Quality Tools 


Tools that the dealer can sell with credit 
to himself and guarantee with confidence. 
Ask for them by name— 


KEEN KUTTER 


If not at your dealer’s, 
write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY (Inc.), 


St. Louis and New York, 
U.S.A. 





May 8, 1909 








